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February 12th, 1889. 

John Beddoe, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., President , in the Chair . 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 

the "respective donors : — 

For the Library. 

From t>r. O. Finsch. — Ethnologische Erfahrungen tmd Belegstiicke 
aus der Siidsee. Zweite Abtheilung ; Neu-Guinea. 

From the Author. — The Ta Ki, the Svastika and the Cross in 
America. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. 

Notes on the History, Customs, and Beliefs of the Missis- 

saguas. By A, F. Chamberlain, B. A. 

— — Huron Folk-Lore. By Horatio Hale. 

Yerkehr nnd Handel in ihren Uranfangen. Yon Prof. Dr. 

Ed. Petri. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Yol. v. No. 2. ' 

From the Anthropological Society of Washington. — The American 

From the Berlin Gesell^^I^mB^^ ^^^ ^logie, Ethno- 
logic unb URGEScmcnT^^ ^^^^^ y^^^PhoIogie. . 18S8. 
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From the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Etbnologie, 
j und TJkgeschichte. C orrespondenz - Blatt . 1888. Nr. 10-12. 

From the Imperial University of Japan. — The Calendar for the 
year 1888-89. - , 

The Journal of the College of Science. Yol. ii. Part 4. 

From the Socifrr^ Arch^ologique, Agram. — Yiestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga Druztva. Godina x. Br. 1. 

From the Trustees. — Twenty-second Report of the Trustees of 
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The President, after some introductory remarks, read the 
following paper : — 


On Human Remains, discovered by General Pitt Rivers at 
Woodcuts, Rotherley, &e. 

By John Beddoe, M.D., F.R.S., President. 


The three series of bones, on which the kindness of General 
Pitt Rivers has enabled me to comment, are of great interest as 
exhibiting beyond reasonable doubt, examples of two races of 
men which have successively occupied the Same limited district, 
and almost the same spot. We are entitled, I think, to assume 
that the two series from the villages of Woodcuts and Rotherley 
represent a under Roman rule, and 

the series fro^^gH^^^^^Hj^HPraves a West-Saxon popula- 
tion °f the conquest of Wiltshire, 
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dy mixed its blood with that 
ms may have descended from 
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General Pitt Rivers at Woodcuts , Bother ley, &c. : 

The averages of the three series yield the following results : — 

The Woodcuts skulls, are the largest in circumference and 
breadth, the Eotkerley series the smallest, the Saxons from 
Winklebury come between the two. In length, the Woodcuts 
average and that of the Saxons is about the same (188 milli- 
meters) ; that of Eotherley is smaller. In height the difference 
is only 1 millimeter, the Saxons standing first (135), both the 
British series lower, and equal. As to cephalic index, if we lump 
together the two series of Britons, we may say that both races fall 
just within theboundary of doliehoeephaly, as now defined, though 
the Woodcuts average taken separately just exceeds it, being 
75*6, while that of Eotherley is but 73*7. The S,axon average, 
74*7, is practically identical with that of other early Saxon or 
Anglian collections. The Saxons are on the whole more 
prognathous, i.e., they have a rather larger alveolar index. The 
nasal index is smaller, the orbital index larger, in the Eomano- 
Britons. 

Of radii and arcs, the vertical and parietal are slightly larger 
in the Britons, the frontal distinctly larger in the Saxon men. 
The greater length of the frontal arc, and the comparative 
shortness of the parietal arc in the Saxons seem partly due to 
the greater fulness of the temporal region as compared with the 
posterior parietal which again is connected with the greater 
tendency to ellipticity in the norma verticalis. 

The following table exhibits, roughly, the relative proportions 
of the radii and arcs, the measurements of the vertex being 
taken as the standard. 



Frontal. 

Vertical. 

Parietal. 


Radii. 

Arcs. 

Radii. 

Arcs. 

Radii. 

Arcs. 

Saxons . . 

90 

91 

100 

100 

103 

102 

Romano-Britons 

86 

87 

100 

100 

102 

104 

Round-barrow . . 

90 

90 

100 

100 

92 

102 

Eotherley 

86 

87 

100 

ICO 

104 

104 


There are also sundry points of difference which, though they 
do not distinctly come out in the measurements, and though 
some of them are incapable of being tested in that way, 
are nevertheless appreciable and important. 

Atoong these are the greater prominence of the superciliary 
ridges, as a rule, in the Eomano-Britons. The difference 
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between the glabello-maximai and the ophrvo-maximal lengths 
does not always fully express this prominence, being liable to 
vary also with the form of £he occiput. ' - * * ^ 

The chin is usually broader, rounder or more open in the 
Saxons. ' 

Though the orbital index is greater on the average in the 
Bomano-Britons, the orbit is generally rounder or less angular 
and square in the Saxons. 

. - The form of the nose, perhaps I should say the probable form, 
"has been noted in four of the Woodcuts, and six of the Botherley 
series, and in four of the Saxons. 

' In three, and perhaps in four, of those from Woodcuts, it Has 
been prominent and seemingly aquiline ; in the whqle of the six 
from Botherley more or less aquiline ; among the Saxons one is 
marked prominent, one slightly arched, one straight, and one 
V not arched.” These observations confirm, so far as they go, 
the other evidence we have as to the form of the nose among 
. the Anglo-Saxons 1 . It was sometimes concave, often straight, 
jeftep slightly convex, without being very prominent ip the face 
oyforming a large angle with the plane of the forehead. 

Some parieto-oecipital or rather post-parietal flattening is 
noted in eight of the Saxons, but in only two of the Britons from 
• Woodcuts, and three from Botherley. This is a frequent feature 
in long Germanic skulls. On the other hand the off-setting 
(Absatzung) of the occiput, which German and Swiss anthro- 
pologists ascribe to their Eeihengraber or Hohberg type, is little 
seen in these Wihklebury Saxons. I have noted it in but one 
instance, "No. 31 2 ; whereas it is noted as considerable in two, and 
slighter in three others of the Woodcuts Britons, and as marked 
in one, and existing in two others of the Botherley series. This 
point may he worth dwelling on a little. 

Johannes Banke treats the Hohberg-Beihengraber form, the 
leptoprosopie dolichocephalic of Kollmann, and the Kymric of 
the French anthropologists, as one and the same. In that casp, 
this feature might be supposed to have been brought into Dorset 
ana Wilts by Belgio invaders. But there is some evidence in 
the " Crania Britannica” of its occurrence hereabout earlier than 
the' Belgic immigration. I lay no stress on the skull from 
Morgan’s Hill, figured therein, which exhibits this ei oflrsettilig ,# 
in a notable degree; though only a flint implement was found 
with it Dr. Thurnam himself thought it Belgic. But there is 
oft slight degree of this peculiarity in the long- barrow skulls of 
■’.West Kennet and Uley, and a greater one in the Parsley Hay 
had Ballidon Moor crania, which aye brachyeephalous probably 

*" 1 . , ■ 't ' 

’ V- ’ 1 See eepeciatfy Mr.Park Harrison’s paper on this subject. 


General Pitt Rivers at Woodcuts , Rotherley , cfo. 5 

of early date. Professor Macalister notes its occurrence in the 
Worlebury skulls. It is perceptible also in some of the skulls 
of the period we are dealing with, which are figured by Barnard 
Davi3 as Roman, but whose ethnic character is more or less 
doubtful. 

On the otheT hand it is not a conspicuous feature in Davis’s 
Saxon skulls, of which those from Ozingell and Wye (both in 
Kent) exhibit most of it. Of the five skulls figured by Virchow 
(in his “ Beitrage zur phys. Antlir. der Deutschen ”) from the 
Frisian islanders of the Zuyder Zee, only one, that of a male 
from Schokland, shows any sign of it. It occurs in some only 
of the long skulls figured by Gildemeister from Bremen, and in 
none of the broader ones which he calls Frisian or Batavian. 

' X)n the whole, if it was really a race-feature, it must have charac- 
terised the military caste among the Belgic as well as among 
the Germanic conquerers. Admixture of the Frisian type may 
have lessened its prevalence among the Saxons of Wessex. 

In the norma verticalis, there is as usual a somewhat greater 
tendency to the elliptic .outline in the Saxon, and to the ovoid 
or even the coffin or pear shape in the British skulls. Thus in 
15 of the Winkelbury, 12 of the Woodcuts, and 14 of the 
Rotherley Britons we have the following proportions : — 



Saxon. 

Romano-British. 

Ditto Rotherley. 

Elliptic 

6 

4 

" 4 

Ovo elliptic. . 

4 

• • 


'Ovoid .. _ .. 

4 

6 

3 

Pear-shaped 

- 

1 V 

f pear-shaped. 

7 -< coffin-shaped. , 

Oblong-ovate 

1 

i J 

l heart-shaped. 


The oblong-ovate form is the Sarmatic of Van Holder; the 
heart-shaped approaches his Turanian type. 

In both series the crowns of the teeth are more or less abraded 
by the use of hard food; but while 'those of the Saxons are 
wholly free from caries, it is found in those of no less than five of 
the Britons of Woodcuts. 

Another remarkable difference is found in the stature. 

General Pitt Rivers, following rules laid down by Topinard,, 
and taking into account the lengths not only of the femur hut 
of the tibia and of the bones of the upper extremities, arrives at. 
; the following conclusions as to this point : — 
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Britons. 

Saxons 

’ 

Woodcuts. 

Rotherley. 

Winklebury. 

Males •• . . 

, ins. 

(7) 5 f. 4 

ins. 

(11) 5 f. 1-3 

ins. 

(12) 5 f. 7*3 

Females . . 

(6) 4 f. 11-8 

(3) 4 f . 10* 

(9) 6 f. 1*4 


, These differences are very great; they extend to both the 
British villages, and to both sexes. The inferiority of the 
British to the Saxon males is in the one case 3*3 inches, in 
the other no less than 6 inches ; that of the British to the Saxon 
females in the one* case 1*6 inches, in the other 3*4 inches. It 
arises, not from any remarkable development in the Saxons, but 
from a remarkable depression in the Britons. Yet the twp 
earlier races, contributories to the British stock, were, the one, 
the bronze men, tall and stalwart, and the other, the neolithic 
meU of the long barrows, not, as a rule, particularly small. And 
Strabo was struck by the procerity of the British youths whom 
die had seen, and says distinctly that the Britons were taller 
than the Gauls. Of course there remains the consideration, not 
to be altogether overlooked, that our Woodcuts and Rotherley 
peasants may have descended in part from earlier races of 
serfs, of small stature, of whom we have few relics. Allowing 
"that possibility, I would call attention to the occurrence of 
skulls among our present material which remind us distinctly 
of the neolithic race, and of some which may suggest the admix- 
ture of the bronze blood. 

For myself, I am inclined to doubt whether these Britons, 
though, certainly of stature so short as to constitute a notable 
v and pregnant anthropological fact, were quite so short as General 
Pitt Rivers, on Topiriard’s rules, has made them out to ba My 
distinguished friend Topinard has recently criticised my view 
somewhat unfavourably in the '* Jlevue d’ Anthropologic ” but 
I still think that his own observation s, coupled with those of 
Orfila, indicate a notable shortening of the lower limbs, as 6Um- 
pared with the trunk, in individuals who are of shorter stature 
than the standard of their race. To go back to a very old 
authority, Ilomer, in describing Ulysses, says thab he was of 
' short stature, but that when he was seated among others this 
was not observable. 

Now it is easier to suppose that the inhabitants of Woodcuts 
and Rotherley were of short stature by reason of degeneration 
or selection than that they were a small race ab initio , so to 
speak, in. which latter case my argument would fail. 
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I think, therefore, that calculations based on the length of the 
femur alone, or of the femur and tibia, in which the relative pro- 
portions of these bones in short-statured people are not allowed 
|or, may give results somewhat under the mark. This source of 
deficiency is partially, however, avoided by General Pitt Rivers, 
In that he has taken into account also the lengths of the bones 
dj: the upper extremity. Still, the objection is not entirely 
removed. 

! Another possible source of fallacy lies in the fact that several 
individuals of both sex£s, and in both the Romano-British 
villages, appear to have been* of advanced age, and are noted as 
being so by Dr. Garson. Such persons may have lost a little of 
the height which they possessed in the flower of adult age. I 
believe, however, that the decline in stature which takes place 
in old people is not usually accompanied by any material shorten- 
ing of the long bones ; the neck of the femur may, it is true, 
become more horizontal, and thus lessen the apparent length of 
that bone. . 

Anyhow, the calculated stature is not increased, in the case of 
the Woodcuts people, by the subtraction of the aged males, while 
in the case of the Winklebury Saxons it is positively lessened, 
the three old men among them having averaged, according to 
General Pitt Rivers, 5 feet 7J inches, while my plan brings them 
up to 5 feet 8f inches. 

At Rotherley, however, the aged men have been really shorter 
than the others. Let us subtract them, and regard only the six 
men who were in the prime of life. Their average, as calculated 
by General Pitt Rivers on Topinard’s plan, is only 5 feet 2 \ 
inches. 1 Out of all the numerous schedules contained in my 
own work on the Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Isles, 
only one, a collection of Spitalfield weavers, an originally small 
race dwarfed by progressive degeneration, yielded figures lower 
than these. . 

The utmost point to which I can raise the stature of these 
people, by eliminating the older men, and employing the mode 
of calculation which is most favourable to them, that from the 
femur alone, is 5 feet 5*9 inches in the case of Woodcuts, and 5 
feet 4*2 inches, in that of Rotherley. This last figure would still 
be below that of any modern community in Great Britain. 

The nine male Saxons, as I have already stated, must have 
averaged somewhere between 5 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 8 inches. 

Here there is no possible room for doubt; all methods of 
calculation lead to nearly the same result; and this result 

\ I am not sure whether the soft parts have been allowed for : if not, an inch 
and four-tenths should be added. 
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jgK’, t ; . . . 

t;#f : v agrees very closely with that I have arrived at from a consldera- / 
p tion of all the available data, as having been the general average / 

Ij ; / of the old Saxon race. 1 It is also very nearly that which Roberts - 

and Rawson, looking chiefly to the classes whose mode of nurture / 
!?/ v gives them a fair chance of development, would consider to be/ 

% " v the average of the same race in modern times. / 

. v , . ' I am willing, however, to resign my own proposed method of 
’ ' mensuration ; for, though I still think it the best and most eas j 

J * of application in those numerous cases where the femur alone 
'v the long bones has been preserved or measured, it may well tje 
^ of inferior merit in such* cases as these, where so many of the 
Vv/ long bones have been preserved and carefully examined. 

y Moreover, it has very little chance of general adoption. It is 
r }T\l exceedingly desirable that some one system should be universally 
\ employed; and the data of Topinard furnish the only probable 
/v !* basis for such a system. It is earnestly to be hoped that he 
will be able to find time tp extend those data and perfect a 
‘'system. ■ 

" Meantime, a little ambiguity has arisen, from the fact that the 
figures in the “ Anthropologic General© * are not in every case 
consistent, 1 and that they refer to the stature of the skeleton, 
-which, Topinard says, should he amplified by 35 millimeters, or 1 
: about T4 English inch, in order to get the living stature. 

1^1,' 'j.; : I -have re-calculated the proportions, allowing the required 
inch for the soft parts in every ease* and find that 27 for the 
femur, 21*7 for the tibia, 19*65 for the humerus, and 14*25 for 
the radius, are about the figures that should correspond to 109 of 
■;.// ' living stature, if we neglect the differences of proportion which 
^ , I conceive to exist between short and tall men respectively. 

By the application of these rules I have brought out the 
j V following results : — 



From complete lower 
extremity only. 

From the four bones, ., 
f., t., h., and r. 

V» * 

mm. 

inches. 

mm. 

inches. 

^ '.Woodcuts, males 7 .. 

1648 

64*88 

3 600 

65*37 , 

females 0 .. 

1537 

60*5 

3 546 

60*8 

Bothcrley, males 11 .. 

1577 

62-1 

1588 

62-6 . 

females 3 .. 

1489 

58 *66 

3 492 

68-8 

; ' - .WintlcbuTy, males 9 . . 

1721 

67-43 

1726 

67*62 

i-SsA:. females 5 ». .. 

1618 

63-72 

1612 

63 45 

" * * ‘ Woodcuts and 1 , , 0 

v Eothcrlev ' } malcB 18 •• 

1611 . 

63 *42 

1616 

63 -62 

r ; * '* females 9 

V 1 .i - * « 

1521 . 

59 *88 

1529 

60-2 


,- J / Images 474, 475, 1040, 1041. 220, page 475, is a misprint for 202- 20*7 
’ CMuifcferOB). page 1041, for 20*0, and 23 3 (tibia), page 1042, for 22 3. 
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General Pitt Rivers at Woodcuts , RotJierley , &c. 

We have therefore a remarkable difference in the stature of 
the two races of which we have been speaking, a difference which 
extends to several inches at least, and which occurs in both 
sexes and is independent of differences of age. 

There is, however, no very noteworthy variation in the 
length of the clavicle (indicating breadth of shoulders), nor in 
the circumference of the long bones ; the British villagers, 
though much shorter in stature, were scarcely less solidly built 
than their conquerors ; the difference was almost limited to 
the length of the trunk and members, especially the lower 
limbs. 

This defect of stature in the Britons was no mere accident ; 
else why should it have occurred in both villages, and affected 
both sexes. Was it a local peculiarity ? That could hardly be ; 
and here, I would remark that the Bomano-Britons of White 
Horse Hill, described by Davis and Thurnam, were also short, 
though taller than our present subjects. 

Was the phenomenon in any degree the result of long 
continued oppression by their rulers, heavy taxation, and 
consequently scanty food through successive generations; or 
of the draining away of their tall young men, time after time, 
for military service ? 

Both suggestions have been made by General Pitt Bivers, 
and it seems probable enough that both causes may have been 
materially operative through several generations. 

It will be observed that in both series, especially in the 
British one, there are instances of an approach to platycnemism. 

Other individual peculiarities have been noted in the schedules. 
One of the most markworthy is the Boman character of ISTo. 8 
British skull (Woodcuts). It is very like that of L. Yolusius 
Secundus, figured in the Crania Britannica by Barnard Davis. 
The skull from the round barrow in “ Susan Gibbs’s Walk,” is 
a perfectly typical “ bronze n one. The disproportion between 
the parietal radius and arc is very characteristic of this type. 
Bushmore is situated in a district which up to our own time 
constitutes a kind of ethnic frontier. The complexion and 
features of the modern inhabitants seem to indicate that the 
West Saxons, having settled in force about Salisbury and 
Wilton, pushed up the diverging river- valleys to . Warminster, 
Tkbury and Mere ; beyond these points their advance may 
have been checked for a generation or two ; and their subsequent 
conquests may probably have had less of the character of 
colonization than of military and seignorial occupation. The 
most prevalent types further west, as at Gillingham and 
Wincanton, are certainly not, Saxon. It will be of the greatest 
interest to determine, now that we know Bokerley Dyke to be 



•'•; ' ' ' • ' ' - ' ^ 
ffef:! y> post-Roman, whether the modern lines of race-division correspond 
,1; ho the lines of the ancient earthworks. 


Further notes on Proportion and Stature . 



; f\-. Since this paper was read, I have examined a good deal of 
material bearing* on the question of the uniformity of proportion 
/ of the length of the long bones to the stature. The results are 
more curious than satisfactory. 

Dr. Etienne Rollet, of Lyon ( “ Mensuration des os longs des 
membres”) having measured 50 male and 50 female corpses, comes 
to the conclusion that among males the long bones are pro- 
portionally shorter in tall persons, while among females the" 
lower extremity only is longer. 

He, however, quotes Sappey, who in a series of 40 males and 
30 females found the proportional length of the lower extremity 
distinctly greater in tall persons, in both sexes ; and Collignon, 
whose figures agree with Sappey ’s. 

Rollers method of calculation, which differs from Topinard’s, 
brings out, from the femur and the humerus, a stature of only 
. 5 feet 1*55 for the Rotherley men, and 5 feet 47 for those of 
' 1 Woodcuts. 

I have also gone over the measurements of Weisbach, in the 
repor t of the Novara expedition, hoping to gain some further 
light on the subject of proportions from his measurements of 
the lower extremity. He measured from the trochanter to the 
V external condyle for the thigh, and thence to the external 
malleolus for the , leg. I have added together the lengths of the 
y leg and thigh, and taken their proportion to the stature ; it is 
/ not very different from our leg-index, roughly speaking. 

the results in 30 German men and 11 German women show 
an increasing leg-index with increasing stature. In 20 Slav 
men and in 10 Rouman men, on the contrary, there is a , slight 
decrease. - 


2 . In Nicobar men, of whom Weisbach had a large number (51), 

there is scarcely any difference, and the same is the ease with .. 
. - 1 the Bugis ; if anything, the indication is one of decrease. On 
th® other hand, in Amboyna men, in Javanese, both men and 
’." V women, in Sunda women, and in Tahitian women, there is a 
. ^ , very considerable increase of leg-index with increasing stature; 

V \ >and the (Chinese seem to fall into the same class. 

" l) y f ar the most extensive series of measurements bearing 

• V/.? ' . P n that point is that in the Anthropometric Manual of Amherst 
\\<p . College, by I)rs. Hitchcock and Seely e. From 888 measure- 
merits we gather that in the American student the leg-index 
^ ''. " ' doe8 increase in the direct ratio of the stature, but it would 
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seem that this increase is due mainly to the greater proportionate 
length of the tibia rather than of the femur. In young men from 
160 to 167 centimeters in stature, the leg-index is only 46*6, in 
those from 168 to 175 it is 47*, in those from 176 to 183 
centimeters, inclusive, it is 48. The pubic heights (49*9, 50*5, 
50*4) and the umbilical heights (59*3, 59*8, 60*2) confirm the 
indications of the leg-index. 

On the whole, then, it may be said to be the rule that the 
leg-index does increase in the direct ratio of the stature ; but 
the exceptions are numerous. Is it a mere accident that most 
of the exceptional series occur , among the bracbycephali , of 
central Europe (the Celts of Lyon, the Slavs, the Roumans) ? 


, Discussion. 

Mr. F. Galton feared that the risk of error would be large in 
endeavouring to identify the race to which skeletons belonged 
from the statures of a few specimens. Stature was known to be' 
largely dependent on nurture, as shown by the great difference 
between that of the artizan and of the professional class in 
our own country, and again by the present large number of very 
tall English women, much in excess of what used to be observed, 
due apparently to the more healthy condition of female life in 
modern times among the well-to-do classes. The varieties in the 
value of mean stature had also been strongly forced upon his notice 
during several recent enquiries into different groups. They would 
probably be no less conspicuous under the rude conditions in which 
the people existed who were spoken of by Dr. Bed doe. He had 
witnessed a remarkable degree of variety among the Damaras, of 
whom some had cattle and lived plentifully on milk ; these were 
magnificent men, frequently exceeding 6 feet 2 inches. The 
remainder were very poor; they had no cattle of their own, but 
lived chiefly on such roots as they dug up, or on other chance 
means of sustenance, and were far less tall. The statures of a few 
skeletons dng up in Damaraland could not, he was sure, be trusted 
to tell much about the race to which they belonged. 

Prof. Flower and Prof. Thane also joined in the discussion. 

Dr. Beddoe, in reply, expressed his satisfaction at the result of 
Prof. Humphrey’s investigation, as reported by Prof. Thane. If 
the angle of the femur did not really become less open in old people, 
a considerable addition to the material belonging to the early 
races, and available for measurement, would he made. 



The following paper was then read by the Author 
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A Demonstration of Centres of Ideation in the Brain 
from Observation and Experiment. 

.< ' T jV V « ‘ ' y- ~ - - / 

«^44"' • By Bernard Hollander, Esq. 

the 22nd February, 1887, Prof. David Ferrier delivered an 
address in this room on the question, “How far recent investi- 
gations on the functional topography of the brain could be 
brought in relation with craniological and anthropological 
researches with, a view to establish the foundation of a scientific 
phrenology/ 1 , It is my object to-night to continue that dis- 
cussion, and to submit to you the basis of a scientific phrenology 
for your examination and criticism. I take it for granted 

1. That all mind-manifestation is dependent on brain- 
matter; 

; / 2. That the various elements of the mind have distinct 
’ V * seats in the brain— which, however, have not been as 
, / yet determined ; 

y 1 y ' 3. That the recent researches by physiological experimenters 
and pathological investigators— which have resulted 
in defining distinct regions for motion and sensation- 
established the physiological correlative of psycho- 
fVM fi* ' logical actions. 

jp^3y applying galvanic currents to definite portions of the 
flfebihin, or by destroying certain areas, physiological experimenters 
Cause, movements of certain limbs and muscles. In itself the 
^ • ; distribution of motor areas in the brain would be of little value 
to the psychologist except that it proves to him the plurality 
of functions of the brain. When, however, we observe that the 
movements' caused by excitation form the physical parallel of & 
mental action, we may arrive at the psychological function df $ 
certain portion of brain, by reducing the various faculties of the 
to their elements, and watching their physical expression. 
Jp^lvanic current will ever have the effect of demonstrating 
C centre of ideation, say : the centre for the emotion of power j 
; qn the other hand, there are several emotions and all the, higher 
■; ; intellectual operations, which ^ have no outward physical signs. 

' AH, which the excitation of that portion of brain, where the 
v euiotion of power may have its centre, can effect, is certain 
movements which such an emotion would cause when irritated. 

ihen at the demonstration of centres of ideation 
i is but one way i:— ' v/* • * ‘ 

1. We must observe the physical expression of our thoughts 
" and feelings, as far as possible ; in other words, we 
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must study the outward visible signs of their mani- 
festation ; * 

2. We must take the limbs and muscles, which are affected 
\ by definite emotions, and see on what occasions they 

are made to move by central excitation. 


Xet me give an example. The outward sign of a joyful 
emotion is a drawing up of the corners of the mouth. The 
elevation of the angles of the mouth is the muscular action 
going parallel with the emotion of joy. The excitation of the 
nerve-centre causes the elevators to act. There is but one 
definite area, from which the elevator muscles can be made to 
act, therefore joyful emotions must take their start from this 
centre. When then a joyful emotion excites this definite 
portion of grey matter, a nerve-current passes to the lower 
centre — the centre for the movements of the elevator muscles — 
and causes them to act. As the brain is a very complex 
machine, other effects may be produced at the same time, but 
this one has always been associated particularly with exhila- 
rating emotions. Persons of very cheerful dispositions make the 
elevators act so frequently, that the mechanism of the nerve- 
display is facilitated by constant use, and the centre will easier 
■appreciate these special impressions. The elevators will, be in 
time so accustomed to act, that they will leave impressions on 
the face so marked to enable people to recognise, by mere 
^physiognomical signs, their brethren, who are of such dis- 
position. 

Now, let us see what the actual experiments were. 

Prof, Ferrier applied a .galvanic current to the ascending 
frontal convolution in monkeys on a definite portion marked 
(7), and to the corresponding region in dogs, jackals, and cate, 
all with the effect of elevating the cheeks and angles of the 
mouth with closure of the eyes. On no other region could the 
same be effected. 

Darwin (“ Expression of the Emotions,” p. 202, &c.) says : — 

w Dr. Duchenne repeatedly insists that under the emotion of 
joy, the mouth is acted on' exclusively by the great zygomatic 
muscles, which serve to draw the corners backwards and up- 
wards. The upper and lower orbicular muscles are at the same 
time more or less contracted. A man in high spirits, though he 
may not actually smile, commonly exhibits some tendency to 
the retraction of the corners of his mouth. According to Sir 
Chas. Bell, in all the exhilarating emotions the eyebrows, eye- 
lids, the nostrils, and the angles of the mouth are raised. The 
tendency in the zygomatic muscles to contract under pleasurable 
emotions is shown by a curious fact communicated to me by 


or Cbanio-Cebebbai BbiiAtionS. 
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Dr. Browne with respect to patients suffering from general 
paralysis of the insane : 4 In this malady there is almost in- 
variably optimism — delusions as to wealth, rank, grandeur — 
insane joyousness, benevolence and profusion, while its very 
earliest physical symptom is trembling at the corners of the 
mouth and at the outer corners of the eyes. This is a well 
recognised fact/ ” 

" We have then sufficient evidence that the effect produced by 
galvanic current on the portion of brain marked (7) in Ferriers 
topography is the physical expression of joy. We know then 
for positive that pleasurable emotions excite this centre. But I 
do not say, that it is the function of the centre to produce an 
emotion of joy — a manner after which the old phrenologists 
would have expressed themselves — I merely note that all 
pleasurable emotions produce a nerve current, which takes its 
start in this region. 

Sir Crichton -Browne tells us, that in general paralysis of the 
insane, there is invariably optimism, beginning generally with 
trembling at the corners of the mouth and the outer-corners of 
the eye. The old phrenologists located “ hope * in this region, 
and there is, no doubt, a strong relation between hope and 
optimism, and I find, in the writings of Combe, frequent 
allusions that this organ gave a tendency to cheerfulness. At 
the saine time, I must note that Gall, the founder of phrenology, 
did not admit “ hope ” as a faculty, but included this portion of 
brain in his organ of “imitation” or “centre for mimi cry,” of which 
I shall speak directly. 

There are many defects in the old phrenological system ; one 
of them being that it rather favoured complex functions. But 
all the same, an unprejudiced investigator must take their 
observations into consideration. I need not remark that, when 
I refer to phrenology, I mean only the observations of Gall, 
and not the fancies and fallacies of his followers. 

This centre for the elevator muscles, and probable centre, 
from which exhilarating emotions take their start, is in close 
connection with Exner’s centre for the facial nerve. 

Ferrier’s centre, No. 7, is a little, lower than the centre for the 
“ nervus facialis ” as located by Exner (“ Localisation der Func- 
tionen in der Grosshirnrinde des Menschen,” Wien, 1881). The 
u nervus facialis ” centre occupies a very large portion of brain 
in Exner’s collection of pathological evidence. The most intense 
centres for facial movements are localised by him in the squares 
marked 57, 58, 65, but are said to extend actually from the 
gyrus centralis anterior to the latter halves of the lower frontal 
convolutions. He quotes many cases of disease of this nerve, 
and is particularly struck with the frequency with which disease 
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.of the facial nerve and aphasia concur. He says (p. 56), it 
cannot bo more cliance that paralysis of the facialis is frequently 
. accompanied by aphasia and the reverse : an observation which 
' ' was also made by Ferrier. , ' / 

• There is sufficient evidence that the centre for the facial 

movements occupies an area extending from the ascending ’ 
frontal convolution to the middle frontal convolution — a fact 
• which was noted by Gall. He located in this region the talent 
’ for mimicry, the talent of imitating the gestures of other people) 

- more than this, he noted that, when this region was prominently 
developed, there was not only a talent for mimicry, but also a 
ffe\ talent for the mutation of the voice of other people, and many 
T examinations and casts of heads of eminent actors were made to o 
•yMij:' prove this theory, 

: We have heard from Exner and Ferrier how closely the speech 

, and facial nerve centres are connected ; both in perfection 
hemg necessary for a clever actor. But let me quote Gall 
V himself. Speaking of a man with a peculiar prominence of this : 
region, he says : — 

“He imitated in so striking a manner the gait, the gestures, 
the sound of the voice, &c., that the person was immediately 
A f,’ recognised. I hastened to the institution for the deaf and dumb 
to examine the head of the pupil Casteigner, who had been 
received into the establishment six weeks previous, and who, 
%|>f 4 frbm the first, had fixed our attention by his prodigious talent 
‘ Tor imitation. On Shrove-Tuesday, when a little theatrical 
#■■■ ': ’ " piece is usually represented in the establishment, he had imitated 
so perfectly the gesture, the gait, &c., of the directors, inspector, 

' physician, and surgeon of the institute, and especially- of some 
Ap).. women, that it was impossible to mistake ; a scene which' v 
^C '^ v.amused the more, as nothing like it was expected from a boy •&' 
whose education had been absolutely neglected.” . , ‘ 

fie goes oh to explain that many men have a natural talent 1 
•f foy the stage or pantomime, and that the history of the lives of . 
^X'great actors shows, that the majority of them had received little 
^f.j’education and were intended for some other profession, but 
■*<;fjftheir innate disposition drove them to the stage. The faculty 
'imitation is exercised sometimes even in idiots and madmen. . ' 
^I^^Snel says 1 ’ ._ 

..V “A young idiot whom I have long had under my eve, has the . .. 

, 'most marked and irresistible inclination to imitate all that she 
/ sees done in her presence ; she repeats mechanically all that she . >. 
vhcara said, and imitates .with the greatest -fidelity the gesture^ 

"vhttd actions of others, without much regard to propriety.” - 
: ;,.T .cannot go into details to-night as to the ample evidence 
pitMogical and otherwise, which the early phrenologists brought ; 
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forward in their time.- They were only ridiculed and treated ag-: . 
; l charlatans. To-day people know nothing of the old phrenology,' 
except what they hear from opponents and read in books by 
0 A ^.Wme phrenological dilettanti. Scientific men think Gall’s 
'theory exploded, because Sir Wm. Hamilton and Flourens i 
^v'sfppeared to. disprove it, but we know, since 1870, that theX 
l\yP ; doctrines of these two men are equally valueless, for Flourens 
taught that the whole brain acted as an organ of the mind and 1 
88 we know now, that special parts of the Brain have 
separate functions, while Sir Wm. Hamilton considered it 
impossible to form a system on the supposed parallelism of 
ip -f, Brain and mind. L. Landois (“Lehrbuch der Physiologic”) reeom- 
■c;Y nptods a re-examination of Gall’s theories, and I hope to show 
y° u to-night that, whatever you may think of the phrenological 
System, Gall’s fundamental observations were correct. 

Femer’s experiments on monkeys on the anterior and inner 
of the uncinate gyrus, marked (15), had the effect of 
^torsion of the lip and semiclosnre of the nostril on the same 
. Inside,, as when the interior of the nostril is irritated by some 
/ , J- ;pUngent odour.” He says (p. 244, “ The Functions of the Brain,” 
i pjp Tiondon, 1886) : — 

f. ; - “ Irritation of the middle temporo-sphenoidal convolution I 
p pi';, have found in general to be without any obvious reaction except 
^ K-^ftiwards tbe lower extremity, where in several instances move- 
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of the tongue, cheek pouches, and laws were induced very 
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y much like those which are characteristic of tastings” 


^ ‘ The same experiment on (15), the uncinate gyrus or extremity 
■X'S, of the temporal lobe of dogs had the result of “torsion of the \ 
v .£ .yppstril on the same side, as if from irritation directly applied to 
the nostril.” The same effect was produced by experiments op * 
s - cats and other animals. He continues : — 

P. 315. “As above described, irritation of the hippocampal 
. . ' lobule, in the monkey, cat, dog, and rabbit was attended by 
. essentially the same reaction in all, viz., a peculiar torsion of the 
ail( ^ nostril on the same side. This reaction is precisely the 
as is introduced in these animals by the direct application 
ot* Stafce .strong or disagreeable odour to the nostril, and is 

f 'Jt ATlfcl V tllA ATifwarrl rvr ^4? — — *x_ji 


evidently the outward or associated expression of excited 

— 4-: — » 
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^ j^T Otfactory sensation.” 

;|^JJ?'.P- 321. “As to the sense of taste! have not succeeded in 
;T (Jififerentiatiiig any special region related to this faculty, but 
■if that it is in close relation with the - olfactory centre is probable 
''.'.from the facts described. It was noted in connection with 


, from the facts described. It was noted in connection with 

- j-.. electrical irritation of the lower extremity of the temporo- ' 
Sphenoidal convolutions in the monkey, and of the same region 
v-j-ift the brain of the cat, that movements of the lips, tongue ^ 
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$ebk-poucbes, and jaws, were occasionally induced— pheno- 
ma, which might be regarded as indications of the excitation . • * 
‘ \~/y sensation. This 'interpretation receives support 
/the above described results of destructive lesions^ and we- 
ive; therefore, reasonable grounds for concluding that -the 1 
centres are situated at the lower extremity of the;' 
P^aporp-sphenoidal lobes, in close relation with tho^ pi . 


;»P. 431. * The physiological needs of the organism, in so far 
3 p 8 r' they induce locally discriminable sensations, express them- 
selves subjectively as definite appetites or desires, which are the 
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i^^ conscious correlations of physiological wants. The appetite of 
hunger is the desire to satisfy or remove a local sensation, refer- 
aide to the stomach, in which the physiological needs of the . „ 
stomach express themselves. The substrata of the feeling of ;/j//r 
.^/-hunger and appetite for food are the stomachic branches of the" 
vagus. and their cerebral centres, and as local conditions of the_ 
i^iomach may destroy 6 r increase the feeling of hunger, so central 
? e may give rise to ravenous appetite or sitophobia, condi- 
|sifipns exempMedin certain forms of insanity." *. 

I^aier thus proves the tip of the lower temporal convolutions: fetr 
the “gustatory centre,” and even Hitzig, who is not 4 ^^ 
flattering to Prof. Perrier, delights in noting this 
i/bbyery. Yet, I will show you immediately that this centre— of 
r ^£vteich we are most certain— was known and correctly loealised'V'kil^J 
the same portion of brain by the early phrenologists. 


Many men claimed the discovery of the organ called <f gus- 
^fcaSvcness,” or “ alimentiveness,” but the Editors of the “ Edim 


J- Phrenological Journal,” Vol. 10, ]). 249, give Dr. Hoppe 
/Copenhagen the credit of having been the first and most . 
? acute observer. 


kA 


December, 1823, he expresses the opinion, that besides* 
T.i^Binerves of the stomach and palate, of which alone he con-; ? 

Ves the sensations of hunger and thirst to be affections, there* 

Ikj also an organ in the brain of animals for the instinct* ,1. 
for the preservation of life, which incites us tbWiW 
enjoyments of the palate, and the activity of which ; 

+ of hunger and thirst.” v i ;> \ 

„ i a second communication to the same journal, dated 28th. ;; s 

Member, 1824, he says :• — > 7 

/‘.S^ardis^ the organ for taking nourishment, I have been 
A o think, .since I wrote last, that the place where its* ) 

3 Ht degrees of development are manifested in the living/ 
is in fossa zygomatiea. Before 1 had thought at all of * 

struck with the remarkable breadth of the ' ;/ 

* a friend of mine, caused, not by prominent 
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£„’£k cheekbones, as in some varieties of mankind, but more towards 
T the ears, by the great convexity of the zygomatic arch. Know- 
rug that this individual was exceedingly fond of good living, 
** • ; acid that, even in spite of a very powerful intellect, and pro- 
/V pensities moderate in almost every other respect, he was prone 
;; to indulge too freely in the joys of the table, I afterwards 
//t thought th^t this form of the head and tendency of the mind 
might bear a nearer relation to each other than had at first 
y V, occurred to me, and in some other persons, notoriously fond of 
good eating and drinking, I found a confirmation of my suppo- 
sitions. This prominence of the bony arch, I think, must be 
' an absolute consequence of the part of the cranium lying under 
the temporal muscle being pushed outward, and diminishing, in 
that direction, the space of the fossa.” 

4 Dr. Hoppe considered the organ “ alimentiveness ” to be like- 
1 wise the organ of taste. He says : — 

“That the sensation of taste only passes through the nerves 
5 and is perceived in a part of the brain is a supposition, I think, 
V' sufficiently proved. Now, it appears to me as highly probable, 
y and by analogy agreeing with other experience, that it is one 
*■ * and the same organ which tastes, viz., distinguishes and enjoys, 
and incites us to taste, or in other terms, to take food and drink. 
v - , TMs, according to my opinion, is the organ of appetite for food 
** - * v and consequently it may be named the organ of taste, gustus.” 
//V, ; \Dr. Crook, of London, mentions that several years before the 
/// publication of Dr. Hoppe's papers, he himself had arrived at 

V similar conclusions with regard to this faculty and the position 
^X- of itsorgan. He says: — 

’ Three persons with whom I had become acquainted in the 
year 1819, first led me to suspect that a portion of brain 

V situated near the front of the ear, was connected with the 

V pleasures of the festive board. From that time to the end of 
<: 1822 above a thousand observations were made. As they 
ij; tended to confirm this view, several phrenological friends were 
V;* informed of the result. From 1823 I no longer doubted that 
'li -, tie anterior portion of the middle lobe was a distinct organ, 

V and that its primary use was the discrimination and enjoyment 
of meats and drink. It was difficult, however, to hit the funda- 

AV mental power. The situation of the organ, under the zygomatic 
// process and the temporal muscle, frequently precluded the 

V possibility of accurate observation. But, notwithstanding, well- 
^XBrirksd cases, both of a positive and a negative ^kind, were inves- 

tigated” 

V/V ' A long controversy follows this paper on “ alimentiveness,” 
gustatory centre, in the “ Phrenological Journal/' and much 
was thrown at the originators for localising a centre for 
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ub^er and thirst, those affections being thought due ta$h& 

Even to-day scientific men say phrenology is V;);/ .. 
because certain thicknesses in the skull a nd the various; .*]*>, ’ 

- hjake it impossible to distinguish the correspotodiugf/ , y! . 
pf brain; yet it is remarkable that the oigan, which * : 




ridiculed most and which was the most ddliculfcta* 


a J‘\ t 5, is to-day found correct. 

were but two organs correctly localised by GhiH/ity ..Y’* 

. v , would' justify a reconsideration of his work; but there seems to. >Y 
V ue a number of faculties, the localisation of which has been 
V- y confirmed by modem experiments. Unfortunately the later 
phrenologists have spoilt many of Gall’s original observations. 

. I will just give a few more examples in order that my paper 

fc may receive sufficient consideration, and may effect a change " ‘ 
ff^^yeur views with regard to the eld phremdogy. . ■. ' 

.Prof. Ferriers experiments on “the lower extremity of the ■ 'l/ 
^^^ndihg parietal convolution” in monkeys marked (11), re* 

' ’! suited in “retraction of the angle of the mouth. The action” je ‘ 

* that of the platysma myoides.” 

;« . Darwin (“Expression ol* Emotions,” p. 298), says with regard 
to the physical expression of “ fear,” and the platysma myoides YY v 
/. ^muscle: — ■■/•'; 

Y : - - “Sir Charles Bell (‘Anatomy of Expression/ p. 168) and vJ 
i^^D&hers have stated that this, muscle is strongly contracted undqr 
influence of fear, and Duchenne insists so strongly on> its 1 
■^"vuiHportance in the expression of this emotion that he calls .it;* Y; 

^fche muscle of fright.” \ , t , „■ 4 

: ^:0!his may perhaps suffice to show that the platysma myoides . 
ISftfscle is called into action in the expression of fear. . : 

let me draw your attention again to the old phrenology*, 
jpdl located so-called “ cautiousness/’ in an area wliich coyera 
only Ferrier’s centre (11), but also the angular gyrus. 1 

1 an enormous development of this region in, pgHtfg’ 

.known for their timidity, persons known to take aIar?U'<£^$ 

"7^ 1 ' could be easily terrified. 

to the function of the angular gyrus physiologists, 

. Ferrier includes the gyrus in his centra 
” it “ Seeionblmdheit/ , a strange name with , 

v tiger meaning. ’ ' . 

will, quote some passages, which seem to indicate, that .the- . 
ia produced by lesion of* this, region have some connection .;> / 
^e^ fnnctvpuattributed to, it by phrenologists* - . ?% m 

rriei;, Phil.' Grfensactipns, 1875, Part II, p. 445-51, Resum4: ' v;:; 
ioin of the aogular gyrus the animal commences to / 
etuaousjy ; if j>iklied W 'move, it runs against every l 

pa;’ tbfef -floor, it cries out and looks \ Y 


.&*■ 


'•f t : v 
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' ' .about quite frightened; If called, it points its ears and cries;- " 
If taken up again, it clings to one as if afraid of being put down. 
On Hie other hand, threatening with the stick lias no etfoet, 
yf," unless the stick is brought in contact with the eyes.” 
y. Munk ( “ Functionen der Grosshirnrinde ” p. 25, etc.) makes the / 
same observations as Ferrier, only his region of destruction, 
marked A, includes a portion of brain, where Gall located his 
^ ^ organ of “Friendship” or “ Attachment ” (see diagram, p. 19) 
|f^and Munk, speaking of the effect, says: “ However, the animal 
^ remains cold at the sight of men, whom it used to greet most 
friendly, and, even at the sight of dogs, with whom it used to 
%y'p]k%z” an effect, which can be easily explained on phreno- 
l^eui principles, by the loss of the organ of “ attachment ” or 
^/“^iendship.” He goes on to remark, that the whip, which 
formerly frightened the animal away to a corner, has now no 
;l s offe0t. The animal stops before every obstacle on its path and 
' turns back again; one has to push it to go up any steps, and 
;v then, ih feels its way with its nose, though not blind. When 
recovering, it stares at everything and examines every object 
■*. most cautiously, both when lying down and walking about, just 
ll ; ' as if it bad to learn afresh and gain new experience. 

. \ . Goltz ( “ Yerrichtungen des Grosshirns p. 18, &c.) says, it is a 

'X well-known fact, that animals are easily put into rage by the 
:XV; appearance of a person in strange costume. He got his servant 
#>**.' dressedupin fantastic attire and his dog would have torn him to 
\ pieces, had not proper precautions been taken. When the dog, 
however, had been operated upon, and the experiment was 
‘ repeated, he remained perfectly calm, even when the servant 
: . stepped quite close to him, though the animal was by no means 
blind. 

It is not difficult to detect -in all these experiments an 
’ /affection of some faculty, which, when excited, causes timidity, 
r * - What the element of that faculty is, I cannot tell, but in its 
JV- morions it is concerned with the emotion of fear. 
tiC 1 , Professor Ferrier found, when experimenting on dogs and 

V Other animals on a portion of brain marked (5), which corre- 
^aponds to u the ascending frontal convolution at the base of the 

superior frontal” in the human brain, elevation of shoulder and; 
extension forwards of the opposite fore-limb, or flexion of the 
l^^j fore-aiTQ and paw. 

Wow, according to Darwin, raising of the shoulders— some 


f lames accompanied by extension of the arms — is a sign of non- 
l^taferistance. He inquires, p. 271 : — 

>|§f ^ . « Why men in all parts of the world when they feel— 
whether or not they wish to show this feeling— that they 
or will not do something, or will not resist something if; 
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6y another, shrug their shoulders, at the same time often 
^ in their elbows, showing the palms of their hands with 
1 1 fingers, often throwing their heads a little on one * ^ ’ 
praising their eyebrows, and opening their mouth.” ; 

t ~Y$i270 he says : — ' 

- ^Krugging the shoulders likewise expresses patience or the ; ‘ ■ 
"Vie of any intention to resist Hence the muscles which 
the shoulders are sometimes called, as I have been 
* ^ raed by an artist, the patience muscles.” ■ . 

/ Mantegazza ( “ La physionomie et les sentiments ” p. 113, &c^) 
dwells on the importance of the movements of the arm in the -si.. 

fcct of submission, devotion, and veneration. Darwin doubted 
p^yhethcr the kneeling posture with the hands upturned and ^ 
-C palms joined is an innate expression of devotion, but rather i v >. 
rethought this posture a sign of submission. Mantegazza differs --7 
r '||offi Darwin ; he holds that it is from the habit we have from : y ’ 
bur. childhood to join our hands for prayer, that we employ the • 
'gesture when appealing to human beings, who can do us either 
^uCh good or great harm. He thinks this gesture is innate and ■' ■; r : 
e t acquired He questioned many artists and gives as the *■ 
Result, distinct rules, showing the importance which the position - . 
jf.Sof hand and arm play in the expression of veneration and ■ £ 
^devotion. ;* /; 

fi \ : " We know then, that the raising of the shoulders together * 
■with the bending of the arms and hands are concerned in the •’*! -f 
ifiysical expession of submission or non-resistance. ‘ i ? - : 

‘ V v ‘Hie old phrenologists located in this region their organ of , 
^Veneration,” which is to give an impulse to devotion and ;‘V:’ 
l^brship. Combe ( “System of Phrenology,” p. 212 ) says: — . >•'/$ 

Children who are prone to rebellion, regardless of authority, **T; 


* little attentive o command, will generally be found to have 


v 




v organ deficient. Veneration leads to deference for superiors^ 

^ rank as well as in years, and prompts to the ’ reverenoe ; .of>. 
%thority.” 

w T “veneration,” say the phrenologists, produce^; air:.; 
3ti»ctive feeling of respect ; a defect of “ veneration ” has/tffe 
ffect of diminishing the reverence for power. Dr/Spurahepd 
led it the emotion of reverence and respect. . v i . - 

We see. again the strong relation between the old phrenology y.w 
& the results of the experiments of modern phrenology* Chi ' 1; 
hand I have shown you, that the effect produced by 
^ faradisation is the natural language of a feeling of non- 
ane ; on the other, that observations of Gall resulted in 
1 x to 1 tins portion of brain tlie seat of the emotion of 
‘ ‘ Of course/respcctful people do not 
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A ‘ , Gall appears to me to have Imen aware of the importance, 
that the study of the physical expression ol' our emotions and 
: ? r thoughts will play some day, and to have been expecting that 
,r f- this study of the physical parallel to our mental operations will 
yi furnish new evidence for his or any other system, built upon 
• * the parallelism of brain and mind. He devotes a chapter to 
■ pathognomy, of which the following extract may prove 
i A interesting : — , 

“This art is founded on nature herself; for it is nature, that 


A A prompts all the gestures, the attitudes, the movements, finally 
L'r the whole mimicry, by which men and animals express all their 


A -- the whole mimicry, by which men and animals express all their 
feelings and ideas. Pathognomy has its fixed and immutable 
* ; laws, whether we apply it to man or to animals, so long as the 
. : ; Y question relates to .the same feelings and the same ideas. 
\ V; Pathognomy is the universal language of all nations and of all 
: animals. There is no beast or man who does not learn it ; there 
A*v is no beast or man who does not understand it. It accom- 
v *‘ panics language and strengthens its expressions ; it supplies the 
defects of articulate language. Words may be ambiguous hut 
pathognomy never is so. What would become of engraving, 
painting, sculpture, the comic art, eloquence, poetry, if the 
}% : expression of the sentiments and ideas were not subjected to 
A A : immutable laws ? What means would they have in their power 
iV to paint modesty, prudence, , fear, despair, baseness, joy, anger, 
lily Contempt, pride or devotion ? Where is the animal or man 
takes time to deliberate on the manner, in which he would 
make his feelings and his ideas understood by others ? Even 
at the moment when the feelings and the ideas arise, they are 
■ • written on the exterior in characters discernible by all the 
world. It is certain, therefore, that the feelings, ideas, affec- 
AA tions, and passions are manifested by suitable expression 


; i according to determinate and invariable laws.” 

A' % .. Gall noted the physical expressions of our emotions, though he 


fA 1 A could give us no explanation of its cause. 

With the assistance of Hitzig, Eritsch, and F errier’s experi- ; 
AA ; ments on the one hand, and Gratiolet, Piderit, Darwin and 
*? A;"' Mantegazza’s observations on the other, I have endeavoured to 
/I? show you to-night: (1) the reason why certain muscles and 
limbs are called into action by certain feelings and emotions ; , 
:\AA,and (2) how to demonstrate centres of ideation by comparing 
physiological experiments with pathognomy. 

A ^ My work is, however, not complete, for first of all, I have not 
^ A; attempted to find the elements of those faculties which IA 
located ; secondly, we must take into consideration that mind,/ 
brain, is very complicated, and even had philosophers ever y 
Agreed as to its elements, we know from experience that an 
emotion seldom acts singly. *A\‘ 



^^rnefrelties jay paper -will create some opposition, but 
spot tear criticism : I only ask for a re-examination of Gall’d ! .’!• 
. . I believe has been rejected without due considers^ . . • •. 


Discussion. 


Bitddoe thought that, although phrenologists had erected aa 
«m*uCc of straw and rubbish, on the foundations kid by Gall ami 
n, these last had been men of considerable power and 
Muteness, wboBe observations ought not to be neglected in any 
v v attempts at the localization of faculty. >.* 

remarked that as the relations between brain and 
|, mind were still in many respects very obscure, he cordially 
% Reamed any attempt to throw light on the problem. So far thA 
^physiological or objective functions of certain cerebral regions had 
h^en determined, but the question was, what arc the correlation* 
siwpen the objective and the subjective or psychological, aspects ^ 
b&e ssape regions. As the brain was* composed of sensory apA : 
wikM* suhsfarata, and as the brain was the organ of ideation, tbpreS-’ 
re ideation Vas the functioning of centres whose objective fdno-. 
wm; motor and sensory. That there was a relation between 
development of certain regions and certain motor and sensory 
fltieR and capacities was undoubted, and was amply proved by th§' 
fcp bf comparative anatomy and physiology, normal and morbidT 
tot whether any particular centre Could bo taken as the index of 
- particular intellectual faculty or peculiarity was a totally 
3rent matter. For the same centre might be called into 
' / i» connection with unnameable mental slates. Of which. 

; wouM it be the index? Mr. Hollander’s speculations m' 
... .. .. so-called phrenological doctrines were ingenious, but 

■ .- wanted was evidence founded on careful investigating*" 1 

methods serving to indicate 

^/ 7 'jT. petweeh the development of particular centres iuyl 
#bhtal faculties, aptitudes, or peculiarities. At pri 
ygffifiAmadk that there was any such worthy of consider*! 
the general indications above mentioned. BubHwilfflfe 
aa nne which was worthy of careful study, and ™, 
tenology might one day become possible. \ /„ 

r. WAKJBvuflLX) said that as men’s minds undoubtedly difE 
* each other in their natural characteristics so, it might * . 
tinned, did also the .physical organs through which 
, itself. f Was it possible to detect these differences 2*’. lYbrb, 
'also, localised centres of action corresponding to certain’ 
yr jOTfers, pf the, mind ? This was the problem for sola- ' ■ 
^ ;iSo»ue &ets bad oome under bis observe . 

the soJption was not hopeless.;., 
of .knowledge as to the 

I P but ffenv f kud uncertain. .- 


riTy-v - * 
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fir". Mr. G. Berttn remarked that it had been ascertained that tftfe ■ 

; ■*■ faculty of sight was localized in a convolution of the posterior part ■ , \ 

of the brain, and as we know that the faculty of speech is localized. 

‘ _ in the third left frontal convolution, it would seem that modem >V; 

discoveries disprove the assumptions of the phrenologists. One ■ VV‘ 4 
* v great mistake of their system is to attribute the same faculties to 
, the two lobes of the brain, a- fact disproved by the localization of 
the faculty of speech on the left side. Another thing lost sight of, ;vy|£’ * 
Js that the examination of the head could only show the develops, 

^ ment of the surface of the brain; while we have no means to 
fff detect its inner development. Nor must we forget that the skull - 
^ : does not change after a certain age, though faculties may be still 
efi* developing. Another mistake of phrenologists is to localize faculties- - -> 

too fnuch ; if phrenology is to become a science,, broader lines will Vrl^- 
: have to be followed, and Mr. Hollander’s careful researches will do • 

; j;^muehto further this object. a 


?> Professor Thane and Dr. Edridge-Green also took part in 
the discussion. 


\4‘l’ *' Mr. Hollander in reply, observed that nobody disputes the fact , V 
: that there are brain centres for ideation ; the question is only as to 
: jff their localization. But as the objective side, i,e,, the physical cor- V’ 

V. relative of menial manifestation, has been in many cases success- A Vfipfe' 
•; frilly established, there remains but the demonstration of the sub- 


jective side. How far the speaker had succeeded in this, may be 


\ judged when the paper is read in type. So far he had not ' . 
excited opposition. But now comes the coincidence that some of 
. , ‘Professor Perrier’s researches, especially on the gustatory centre, 

- Confirm the early phrenological observations, long ago rejected. 

,Y By careful examination and a thorough study of Gall’s works ^ 
■ff xho speaker found^that there was a sound basis to his system* 

Gall had extraordinary powers of observation, and was an expert - 
’7 in comparative anatomy. He noticed the resemblance between the, 
.skulls of murderers and the skulls of carnivorous animals; the ' 

. ^ predominance of the temporal lobe struck him, and both Professor 

Benedict and Lombroso — the authorities on criminal anthropology ; fr 
— testify as to its correctness. Gall, in the same manner, noticed 
V.' peculiarities in the heads of actors, poets, musicians, &e. 

reasoned that there must be in the case of murderers an organ' ' 
i * giving an impulse to destroy or kill (“destructiveness”), in 

ease of mimics an organ giving an impulse to imitate (“organ of 
imitation ”), &c. Now these deductions are open to criticism, bui 
> the original observations are beyond dispute. There are no two 
^‘characters alike, neither are there two skulls alike. The question 
£ in both cases is: how to measure the differences. There is 
.l| v instrument for the measurement of those “ups and downs,” pro- 
!> tuberances and depressions of the living head. Between the ‘ ; 
fesknll of a Goethe and that of a . murderer there are innumerable / V 
Elykrieties. As we are able to distinguish the two extremes, why , 


■rll?; 


. y 

%w» , not snoceed in demonstrating the intermediate staffed 
system was rejected at its first Appearance, becansTit . 

. “"“hw notions about the liberty of the wilL 

creation, and supernatural religion. This. was the 
#*r’ _ - e > a nd very few men, even now-a-days, care to risk the 

.« «*:■ , * opposing popular opinion. The author had attempted a ‘ ' 

V ™ <f a11 8 system, more scientific and appealing to the learned ‘ 
^°ped that it would be received without prejudice. ' • ' 
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John Beddoe, Esq., M.D., E.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


"Tie Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed 

lA' S . ° 

-^l^e eleetion of John Gold Philpot, Esq., of Lyme Kerns was 
M mounced * p 


^ ' ■ 

W'iollowing presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
|p8pecttve donors . 
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^ yoa jUr. Josef Mies. 
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Exhibition of Instruments (1) for Testing Perception of 
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Differences of Tint, and (2) for Determining Reaction- 
time 


By Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S. 


* ' 1. Instrument for testing the perception of differences of Tint. ■ \>y 

. ' ‘ * i f 

/?//■- Mr. F. Galton exhibited a new instrument designed by him- 
:yj;^self. It was a long box blackened inside, that had a horizontal ' : 

slot at one end. A, to look in at, and two square windows B 2 B 2 vyvj 
V|| i> other end, B to look out at. The box is directed towards v t 
’?!■* ;a screen of white paper easily illuminated, so that the observer , yg&lj 
looking through A sees two bright windows in front of him, all 
■ . !> the rest being dark. His eyes are well shaded by three wings : X®I 
- attached to the box at A, one above, and one at either side. 

The hppei part of the end of the box towards B is hinged and ^90 
can be turned back; then two graduated wheels D 2 and D 2 are dis- ’ 
‘closed. They turn independently on the same axis which is fixed 
through the horizontal partition that divides the wheels. Each 
VC V wheel carries a light frame set across its diameter at right angles/ 

' to its face. Similar gratings G A G 2 of fine wire (or else slips of ; ^ -/;/y 
coloured glass) can be inserted into these frames. Thus the '!///! 
y/; piece consisting of D x and G 2 is exactly similar to that consist- 
// / ■ ing of £> 3 and G 3 , but the two pieces are placed in opposite 

. aspects, l3 2 and D 2 being on different sides of the partition, and G x , yy/< 
^ and G 2 standing outwards from them respectively. The wheel , iV/ 
can be set by the experimenter in any desired position, and. 

D, can be rotated by the person who is being tested, whenever ' , 

0y he pleases to turn a. stud S, with which D t is connected by a f’f 
string. _ ■ 

ffcge Flow when the grating (or the glass) is inclined to the line of y *.;§: 
MIL- sight, less of the light from the screen that passes through the fS/S 
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corresponding window readies his eye than when it is set more 
squarely. Therefore the brightness of the two windows cannot 
be the same unless the graduations on JJ 1 and 1) 2 correspond in 
position. 

To perform the test : — Open the hinged end at B ; set D 2 to 
any desired angle; close the hinged end. The person to be 
tested now looks through A, and turns the stud S until he has 
to the best of his judgment matched the tint of the window B x 


with that of B 2 . Then the operator opens the hinged end and 
reads off* the difference, if any, in the position of D x and D 2 . 

(The precise value to be assigned to each degree of difference 
of graduation under the most suitable test conditions, has not 
yet been calculated, the instrument being still in an experi- 
mental stage). , 

2. Instrument for determining Reaction-time. 




This instrument, also designed by Mr. F. Galton, measures the 
interval between a Signal and the Besponse to it, by the space 
'^- traversed by an oscillating pendulum when measured along a 
chord. The pendulum is always released at the same angle of 
-jjf 18° from the vertical, and the graduations are made on a chord 
rfp , pf the arc through which it swings, situated at a vertical distance 
/ of 800 millimetres from the point of suspension. In this case, 
the length of the half-chord, or of 800 x tan 18°, is equal to 259*9 
ftiillimetres. The graduations show the space travelled across 
from the starting point, at the close of each hundredth of the 
time required to perform a single oscillation. The places for the 
t J&f /-alternate graduations are given in the subjoined table, which 
has been calculated for the purpose, and may be useful hi other 
4v j ; ways, but the times to which the entries there refer are counted 
^ from the vertical position of the pendulum, and are reckoned up 


'A0 


— 50 on the one side, and to x 50 on the other. The value 
-of -the decimal is only approximate ; it had, in many cases, to be* 
’ ' Obtained by graphical interpellation. The pendulum is made 

Af&Sp' heat seconds, so the graduations are for hundredths of a 
second 

. J|f • A pendulum must have considerable inertia in order to keep 
^- good time ; on the other hand it is impossible to give a sudden 
Y#heek to the motion of a body that has considerable inertia with^ 
^Vhqt a serious jar. Therefore it is not the pendulum that has to be 
4 suddenly checked in this apparatus, but a thread that is stretched 
parallel to it, by an elastic band both above and below. As the 
^pendulum oscillates the .thread swings with it, and the thread 
^ses between a pair of light bars that lie j ust below the graduated 
and are parallel to it. On pressing a key these bars revolve 
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rotind an axis common to both, through a little more than a 
quarter of a circle. They thus nip the thread and hold it tight, 
while no jar is communicated to the pendulum. The signal 
either for sight or for sound is mechanically effected by the 
detent at the moment when it is pushed down to release the 
pendulum. The pendulum may also be released, without giving 
any signal. In this case a sight signal has afterwards to be 
produced by causing the pendulum in its course to brush against 
and slightly to turn a very light and small mirror, so as to throw 
on or off the reflection of a window. A sound signal is similarly 
made by causing the pendulum to carry a light weight against 
a hollow box, which strikes the weight off. Neither of these 
acts produce any sensible alteration in the swing of a heavy 
pendulum. 


Table. 

T = the time of a single oscillation. Angle of oscillation 18° on either side of 
the vertical. The distances are measured upon a chord that lies 800 millimetres 
vertically below the point of suspension. The decimals are only approximately 
correct. 
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Early Kaces of Western Asia. 

J 0 S L- By Major C. R Conder, RE. 

. fc [WITH PRATE X.] 

' The subject of the present paper is one of growing importance, 
although in consequence of its difficulty it has not till lately 
attracted general attention. Wherever in Western Asia the 
student of Aryan and of Semitic history has carried back his 
Jfv inquiry to the earliest period, he has found himself confronted 
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by populations speaking languages neither Aryan nor Semitic. 
In three cases these languages are known to belong to the 
family of the agglutinative tongues of Central Asia, to which 
the term Turanian is most commonly applied, including the 
Turkic dialects, the Mongolian language, the various Finnic 
: tongues, and, as recent researches show, the language of the 
JtfJ ruling Tatar race in China. 

'Mf? The question which is now raised concerns the affiliation of 
other dialects in Asia Minor, Syria and Greece to the same 
stock ; and I may, perhaps, be permitted to say that this is a 
L subject which I have studied in considerable detail for the last 
fjr seven years; only very gradually arriving at conclusions based 
3J/;' on much preliminary labour. It is a question of very general * 
interest, for on the one hand it throws much light on early 
Greek and Roman history, and on the other it enables us better 
gf-'lfco Understand the earlier part of the Old Testament, and the 
attitude of the Hebrews towards the Canaanite population of 
fc, Palestine. But in order to work from the old to the new, and 
from the generally accepted to that which is still matter of 
m &\ : ‘ discussion among scholars, a few words are necessary concerning 
the three languages above noticed as being Turanian. These 
^ are the Akkadian, the Medic, and the Etruscan ; and for the 
present purpose it is not necessary to discuss the cognate 
dialects called Susian, Sumerian, aqd Cassite, concerning which 
S&jJtre have only the most fragmentary information, 
fen , The Akkadian is the most ancient agglutinative language of 
^ ? } which we know anything, and since its discovery forty years 
ffjago, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, it has been studied by many well- 
known scholars. During the year 1888 an excellent grammar 
§|j$as been published by Mr. G. Bertin. The vocabulary, though 
im part doubtful, has to a certain extent been fixed by bilingual 
texts and lists; the comparative study of the grammar, by. 
ipert, Lenormant, and others, leads to the usual classing of 
^ primitive tongue as Turanian, the only question in dispute 
being whether the Finnic* Ugrian, or Turkic languages present 
i&elosest Comparison. The comparison of the numerals seems 
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/ to me to confirm the recent conclusion of Dr. Hommel. and it > ^ . 

appears that while comparable with Finnic and Ugric speech,, 
Akkadian is even closer on the whole to the Turkic. Take, for ^ * T 
instance, the Akkadian Dimmir or Dingir “ god/' or Tin “ life ” - V . 

— the words are evidently nearer to the Turkic Tangri and Tin % ' 

; than they are to the Finnic Yumala and Leine; and so in ' : 
many other cases. As regards grammar, the Manchu Tatar is 
•in some respects nearer than any Finnic grammar to the earliest 
specimens of Akkadian, and on the whole the Turkic grammar, 
perhaps, presents most affinity, though like all other languages 
the Turkic has developed and advanced. 

Akkadian is thought to have become extinct by about 1500 b.c., 
though the evidence seems to me only to show that it was little 
understood at that time by Assyrian writers, who regarded the 
language, however, with reverence and interest. It is through 
their translation of magical documents and hymns, that the 
Akkadian first became known to modern scholars ; but even 
now it cannot be said that we have more than a very imperfect 
knowledge of the language, and it is impossible for even a 
specialist to dogmatise on the subject. According to Prof. 

Sayce’s vocabulary, there are less than 100 certainly known 
words out of some 1,500 sounds. 

The Turanian language of Media, known through the tri- 
lingual inscriptions of Darius at Behistun, first read by Norris, 
and deeply studied by Dr. Oppert, is stated by the latter great 
authority to approach most closely to the Turkic group. We as 
yet only possess about 200 words of this tongue ; but as these 
are written syllabically, there is less doubt about their pronuncia- 
tion than is sometimes the case in Akkadian. The Medic language 
is not the same as the Akkadian, though in syntax and in 
vocabulary it presents a very marked connection. Considering 
the difference of some 2,000 years in date, and 400 miles in 
distance, there can be no real doubt that the two languages are 
of the same stock, and probably belonged to the same original 
race. I am aware that I may be reminded that race and 
' . language are not synonymous, but such a distinction, when 
exaggerated, appears as likely to mislead as does the contrary 
assumption. 

The third language above mentioned is the Etruscan, which, 
since Dr. Taylor in 1874 laid the basis of a scientific study, has 
• generally been regarded as Turanian. In vocabulary it compares 
with the Finnic, Ugrian, and Turkic languages ; and I find that 
out of some 250 known words, a large proportion are comparable 
with the Akkadian. 

The question which it is now proposed to raise* is whether- or 
no the early languages of Syria, and of Asia Minor,, which are 
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peaceable in the intervening regions between Mesopotamia and' 
Italy, are not properly to be examined on the supposition that 
r belong to the same group of early Turanian tongues, to > 
^ ^Meh the three already noted are to be ascribed ; and whether, 
information concerning racial types, manners, and religion^ 
if -does not serve to support the same conclusion. It is a very 
^pl&rge subject, and the material available cannot be condensed 
®%5»to one short paper, or even into a pamphlet. I will, however, 
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endeavour to put a few leading facts before you for consideration, 


treating first of Syria, and afterwards of Asia Minor. 




.J® j For the last twenty years or more it has been known that, as 
JJI* ^arly as 1600 b.c., at least, there were two races in Syria and 
" Palestine known to the Egyptians. One of these was a Semitic 
race, speaking a language akin to Hebrew and Phoenician, and ; 
4S; represented with Semitic features on the monuments. .From, 
their town-names, including many of the cities enumerated in , 
the* Book of Joshua, we learn that the Semitic nomenclature of 
Palestine is older than the Hebrew invasion under Joshua — u 
^ discovery which fully agrees with the statements of the Bopk of 
Genesis. It is not, however, with this Semitic population — the ’ 
"ifcf existence of which is proven beyond dispute — that we are now 
concerned, but ^yith that other population, the contemporary 
; .^ existence of which, especially in the north between Damascus 
ft and Aleppo, is equally undoubted. The names of the towns 
^ conquered by Thothmes III, about 1600 B.C., in. this region, are 
(as Chabas pointed out) not Semitic and not Aryan. When" 

1 found reason to suppose that they were probably Turkic, I 
Tiff made a comparison of the sounds with the Akkadian and with 
^fr the Turkic languages, and the results appear to me to show 
beyond reasonable doubt, that these town-names are to be so - 
interpreted. Several very distinctive Turko-Tatar words form 
^Wfoi ten repeated elements of these names, among which I may 5 
as perhaps most clear: Tami for a “ building,” for /* 
and Tejp for a “hill.” In this respect, therefore, the 
^iria of 3,500 years ago differs little from the Syria of to-day* 

1 ^ f L v n the same mixed nomenclature, Arab and Turkoman* to; 
^recognisable in the geographical names. ' . * 

lit is not on this list alone, however, that we need rely ; for 
jthe personal names of seventeen chiefs of Northern Syria, mem . 

3 d in papyri of the time of Rameses II, tell the same tale, 
chief tribe of non-Semitic race in Northern Syria was that t 
the Kheta or Khali, which, by common consent, is identified; 
the. Biblical Hittites. Their power extended from Aleppo 
^Galilee, and in earlier times they appear to have extended 
to the very south of Palestine. We possess the 
t^evpoteen of these Hittite chiefs— eitiier personal or 
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else titles such as rulers received in Persia, in China and in 
other countries, distinctive of rank. 

It was through observation of these personal names that I 
first became convinced of the Turanian origin of the race, and of 
its affinity to the Akkadian. The words Tur, Sar , Nazi , Lid, 
Essebu, Lav, and Tar Jeon, or Tarka, which occur as parts of the 
names of Hittite chiefs, are not at all unique words. Tur, Sar, 
and Essebu are words used in Akkadian for “ chief ” or “ prince ” ; 
Lul is a word widely spread and used by the Hunns to mean 
“ chief ” ; Lar is a familiar Etruscan word for chief ; Tarkon is 
the Etruscan Tarquin, and survives in various Turkic dialects, 
and in the old Mongol (Buriat) dargo, as meaning the “ chief of 
a tribe.” These words and many others are clear evidence of 
the character of the Hittite population. Nazi is a Susian 
' and Akkadian word which is spelt syllabically, and signifies a 
prince; 

My comparisons have been carried from China to Etruria, 
and from Finland to Chaldea ; from the earliest days, 3,000 B.c., 
down to the present day ; and the net result is, that the Turko- 
Tatar languages serve best to explain both the geographical and 
the personal names of the Hittites. 

In making these researches I have to thank Dr. Isaac Taylor 
for indicating the best sources of information, such as the Buriat 
vocabulary of Castren for Mongolian, and Bohtlingk’s work on 
.. Yakut for the Turkic, in addition to the works of Donner and 
Yambery, and his own Etruscan researches. 

In addition to these linguistic indications, which, as we shall 
see, are fortified by many other considerations concerning race, 
custom, and religion, we have monuments in Syria itself which 
present a system of hieroglyphics distinct from, though akin to, 
the other known systems of antiquity. That these inscriptions 
are written in an agglutinative language I propose to assume, 
because it is not now disputed by any scholar who has given 
careful attention to the subject. 1 * * * * * That this language belongs to 
the same group with the Medic and Akkadian seems to me, in 
the first place, indicated by what has just been said as to the 
nomenclature of the Kheta, who inhabited the country where 
these texts are found ; and secondly, by the recovery of the 
sounds belonging to many of the emblems. 

The recovery of the sounds was due to an observation by 

1 Professor Sayce admits the Hittite language to have been agglutinative. 

For this reason it seems to me unsafe to compare it with the Yannic language 

which was inflexional, and as Professor Sayee now calls the Hittites “ Mongols/ 9 

there is no evident objection to the supposition that this language was Mongolia^ 

also. 
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• •; .Professor Sayce. He pointed out in 1876 that the old syllabary 
by the Greeks of Asia Minor and of Cyprus, stood to the 
||fi so-called Hittite hieroglyphics in the same relation as that of 
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hieratic to the hieroglyphic in Egypt. Here then, in the 
_r»> , early Greek inscriptions, we possess sounds which in Greek are 
'J£t sounds only, but which in the original language of the Syrian 
'hieroglyphics may, I think, have been monosyllabic words, 
• having a meaning which was quite lost when the signs were 
\ applied, simply as emblems of syllables, to another language — a 
§£ process which we know to have occurred in other cases. 

.To Professor Sayce we also owe the recovery of a short 
p-/. bilingual well known as the “ Boss of Tarkondemos ” ; and in 
, - b887 X foimd that the so-called Hittite emblems on this boss 
p.. conl( i by aid of the syllabic sounds, be read as Akkadian. I 
‘ ' thus obtained the words Ma, “ country,” Ku, “ king,” and Me, 
|'v “ many,” applying, the first to an emblem for country, the second 

to » ro yal tiara, the third to a series of strokes, such as stand for 
'pif, plurals in other systems. The picture value of the two first 
:iiU; emblems was pointed out by Professor Sayce. 

‘ That Ma is Akkadian for country, Ku for king, and Me for 
tbe plural, I am assured to be correct by four of the best special 
Ip, scholars in Akkadian ; but on their opinion alone I do not rest, 
JF/ because the same may be proved by consulting the living Ugric 
f and Turkic languages. In Manchu Tatar we still have Chu, for a 
lord, as well as in other languages of the Mongolian group. The 
£fP bilingual appears to me — as far as it goes — strongly to support 
*§*••' the contention as to the general type of the language. ‘ 
m- ■ ' this discovery I proceeded to investigate all those com- 

monly recurring emblems of which the sound is recoverable, 
aud of wll ich the meaning and usual position in the texts are 
•tf; indicated by a careful comparison. I have thus, I believe, been 
aW e to fix the pronouns and case suffixes, and to determine 
' some °f the commoner verbs, and in every case I find the 
-£ 7 Akkadian and Medic to furnish the most reliable key, although 
tbe living languages may be called in to control the results of 
•5* Cuneiform study. The case is thus rendered so strong that it 
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cannot, I think, be undermined even by such errors of detail sis 
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* ma y have made ; and my conclusions have been confirmed by 
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^vihe study of Mr. Bertin’s valuable grammar's published since my 
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^ discovery ; while the vocables have been overhauled for me 
^.cugh his kindness, and that of Mr. Pinches of the British 
^f/ s *T lSeun ? , one our safest Akkadian specialists. 


t Turning from the question of language to that of racial types 
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perhaps, sufficient to Say that the authentic portraits of the 
.h^eta on Egyptian monuments show a Mongolian type very 
«. v ■ ir to that of the Turkic and Mongol tribes of Central Asia 
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in our own times ; and that the hair is in many cases dressed in 
a pigtail like that of the Tatars, -which was imposed on the 
Chinese at the time of the Tatar conquest. The general 
absence of beard is also an indication of importance, plainly 
indicating a Turanian type. The high tiara and the shoe with 
curled toe (like the Etruscan Tutulus and Calceus Eepandus ) are 
both details of costume surviving to a late historic period in Italy 
among the early tribes, and in Western Asia among Turanians. 
Another detail of interest is the sort of axe or hammer held by 
some of the Cappadocian deities, and also by Sethluns in Etruria, 
and frequently by Charun, the Etruscan and Sardinian god of 
Hades. On coins of the Carian kings and towns in the 4th 
century B.C., the same instrument is held by a male figure. It 
also occurs on coins of Tarsus and Mylassa, and is sculptured at 
the latter Carian town on a door lintel. In Turkestan the Ai 
EaltUj or “ hammer of honour,” was a mark of dignity down to 
the present century. 

We know something of the religion of the Kheta from their 
invocation of the gods in their treaty with Eameses II. They 
adored the sun and moon, the mountains, rivers, clouds, and the 
sea. This animistic belief is common to all the tribes of Central 
Asia. Their gods are heaven and earth, the sacred mountain, 
the sacred river, the wind, the fire, and, among shore-side tribes, 
the sea also. The Akkadians had similar gods, including the 
“ spirit of heaven ” and the “ spirit of earth.” The Turanians do 
not appear to have adored the planets, which were so important 
in the pantheon of the Semitic peoples. 

The civilisation of the Kheta was far advanced. They had 
walled towns, chased metal work, chariots and horses, skilled 
artificers. They could carve in stone, and could write in hiero- 
glyphic character. All this wonderful cultivation they possessed 
while Israel as yet was hardly a nation, and the Bible account of 
the Canaan overrun by Joshua is fully confirmed by monumental 
evidence. 

One other indication of custom may finally be noted as 
tending in the same direction. The Kheta married outside 
their own tribe — at least in some cases. Thus in the Bible 
Esau and Solomon had Hittite wives, and in Egyptian history a 
Hittite Princess wedded Eameses II. This custom is not 
distinctively Aryan. The Aryans married within the limits of 
the tribe (or as archaeologists say they were endogamous not 
exogamous) preferring their relatives to strangers ; and down to 
the present time this custom holds among the Iranians of the 
Caucasus. Turanian social ideas have always apparently differed 
very much from those of Aryans or Semites; since exogamy,' 
polyandry and the tracing of descent from the mother are widely 
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^ spread customs among them even as far east as China. Many 
1|§^are the Turanian tribes ruled by women, or among whom women 
have great authority. The Salique law was not a Turanian 

M**- 
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If then from the preceding considerations it be concluded that 
^ the non-Semitic race in Syria was T uranian, and akin to the * 
*** Turkic and Mongol stocks, and thus to the Medes and 
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Akkadians further east, it becomes legitimate to compare the 
name of the Kheta with that of the great nation of the Khitai in 
Central Asia. The historic home of that people appears to have 
been in the high and healthy region of Kashgar, one of the most 
fertile portions of Turkestan, well watered, well pastured, the 


fit cradle of an . energetic people. Where the Khitai first came 
. from is matter of doubt. The tribe in question is distinguished 
as “ black ” or “ western ” Khitai, because another tribe of Khitai 
or Kitans lived in northern Mongolia and near -Lake Baikal, 
where perhaps they left their mark in the town Chita marked 
on modern maps. Chinese authors regard this as the original 
home, but these are late authorities compared with Ptolemy the 
celebrated geographer, who speaks of these Khitai as even then 
dwelling in the Kashgar region above noticed. 
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The Western or Kara Khitai were the predecessors of .the 
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Mongols, and in the 11th century, a.d., they spread over the 
whole of Turkestan and across the Ox us. It appears that the 
r celebrated Prester John was a prince of this people, and they 
only disappear from history when their power was broken by 
Chinghiz Khan and his Mongols. It is from these Khitai that 
the well-known mediaeval name of Cathay is derived, for they 
conquered northern China and ruled the Mongols and the 
Manehus. They were bowmen and charioteers, they owned 
fields and built houses and planted mulberries. They had a 
mythology as fanciful and poetic as that of the Aryans, they 
.vjpj ^ wore armour and were acquainted with gold. They reverenced 
a sacred thrbne and carried with them a tent-temple, or taber- 
I|q nacle, in their wars. A few survivors bearing the name still 
exist, it is said, south of the Chu river. The language of the 
’J-A Khitai as investigated by Mr. Howorth is akin to Mongolian 
' j^Y“d to the Turkic dialects ; and I may note that words are found 
this language which also occur in Akkadian, and which in 
^ some cases occur also in the Kheta geographical names already 
^mentioned. 

; In many other respects these Khitai resembled the Kheta of 
They had horses and chariots. They were skilful 
^draughtsmen, and brought with them to China a written 
^aract^* of their own. They adored the spirit of heaven and 
, .,4.; spirit of earth, the sacred mountain and other atmospheric 
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divinities. It may be said that it is a far cry from Syria to, 
Kashgar ; but distance is nothing to the Mongol. Age after 
age the Turanians of Central Asia have poured forth as 
Scythians, Hunns, Uigurs, Khitai or Mongols, penetrating to 
the shores of the Mediterranean and reaching Europe through 
Eussia and Hungary. It is not possible to say, in the early 
times of which we are speaking, whether the migration had its 
centre in Turkestan or near the Caspian ; but there appears to 
me to be no scientific objection to an identification of the 
Kheta, and the Khitai, since both are independently known to be 
a Tatar people. 

Leaving for the present the history of the Kheta of Syria we 
may now turn our attention to Asia Minor. Here we find no 
traces of the name Hittite at all ; nor does any ancient writer 
speak of a Hittite Empire or of a Hittite population in this 
region. On the other hand we have direct — though fragmentary 
— information from the monuments, which proves to us that a 
civilisation similar to, or identical with, that of the Kheta, 
existed in Cappadocia, in Caria and in Lydia, at a period quite^ 
as early as that already considered. Few as are the indications, 
they all point in one direction, and serve to give the connecting 
link between the Medes and Akkadians on the east, the Kheta 
on the south, and the Etruscans on the west. Professor Sayce 
has pointed out that the personal names of the Kings of the 
Gamgams, and of other tribes further west in Asia Minor, are 
to be compared with the Kheta personal names . 1 These facts, 
therefore, all agree with what has been already said of the Kheta 
language. 

It is, perhaps, to this non -Aryan population in Asia Minor 
that Herodotus applies the name barbarian ; and with them he 
groups the Pelasgi in Greece. The general consensus of ancient 
authority also derives the Etruscans from Asia Minor as 
relations of the Lydians. We have seen that the Etruscan 
language is Turanian, and this race was known to the Greeks $s 
Tyrrhenians. There is no reason therefore to doubt that in 
Lydia a people of Ugric affinities must have very early 
existed. 

A few words of the Lydian and Carian languages have also 
been preserved for us by classic writers; and although such 


1 Professor Sayee’s lists include Yannic and Persian names as well as those 
resembling the Hittite, and these must be carefully sifted since the populations 
were certainly very mixed. Such names as Argestis (at Yan), Kundaspi (in 
Komagene) and Kustaspx (or Hystaspes) seem to be Aryan, and the names of 
Vannie Kings generally might be so explained. The distinctive Hittite names 
for kings do not occur in Vannie, but among the Gamgams, the Cilicians, and 
some kings of Milid. 
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^information is not of the most authentic, since it is very late 
since copyists' errors may have crept into the unfamiliar 
sounds, yet in several cases these words seem clearly to be of 
^ Turkic character. Thus in Carian we have Kos for sheep, which 
? recalls the Turkish Kozi i “ a lamb,” which occurs also in Buriat 
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“a ridge.” In the later Lydian many words-seem to be Aryan, 
Si- but others are Turanian. Thus Lailas for a “tyrant” is I think 
, to be compared with the Hittite Lei, the Akkadian Lil or Lala, 
the Hunnic Lull for “ Chief,” and so in other cases which there 
is no reason here to detail. 

Another indication which connects the Kheta very strongly 
with Lydia and Caria, is the existence in those regions of the 
syllabary which has been found to be derived from the old 
Kheta hieroglyphics. Nor is it only the syllabary which survives, 
fpr hieroglyphic texts accompanying rock-hewn figures have been 
found on the southern and western shores of Asia Minor, 
^ which without doubt belong to the same system with that of the 
Kheta. The great rock sculptures of Pteria in Cappadocia, are 
pCf - of the same character, and are accompanied by the same kind of 
hieroglyphics. Thus then there is no doubt that a race and a. 
civilisation similar to that of northern Syria existed in early 
times from Armenia to the Bosphorus. 

Sir Charles Wilson has added several new monuments to our 
Jgtp; list, and more remain to be found. Nor is it at all improbable 
that, on the frontiers of Assyria, bilinguals may yet be re- 
covered which will serve clearly to elucidate the language of 
the so-called Hittite monuments. 

There is also to be found in Asia Minor a class of antiquities, 
which serves to connect this early civilisation with that of 
" Babylonia ; namely, the seal cylinders which have been re- 
H covered in Lydia and Cappadocia, and which in general character 
■^yreeail those discovered in Mesopotamia. These little cylinders 
Jfitin hard stone, engraved with mythological subjects, and in some 
'cases having hieroglyphic emblems like those of the Hittite 
.texts, are believed to have been worn as amulets. They differ 
£;;only from the early Akkadian cylinders in the character 
^ employed in writing, since they have no cuneiform symbols. I 
-§Ch aye collected representations of twelve of these cylinders, 
/Avhich when rolled on plaster of Paris produce beautifully sharp 
Impressions in relief. Mr. Greville Chester has lately discovered 
^ Asia Minor several more of the same type, as well as two 
" sable seals, one of which has a imich worn Hittite inscrip- 
From these cylinders we obtain a very fair idea of the 
i of the race ; for it will not, I suppose, be doubted that 
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winged warriors, bull-headed men, hawk-headed cherubs, and 
other such figures are intended to represent gods and genii. In 
some cases these figures stand erect on various animals, such as 
the deer, the horse, the lion, the rabbit. In other cases, the 
winged sun occurs as in Assyria. The goddesses of these 
cylinders are two, one having the lion, the other the dove for her 
emblem, clearly representing Nana, the mother goddess, and’ 
Istar, the Turanian Venus, to whom these emblems are attri- 
buted in many parts of Asia. The representation of gods erect 
on animals is not peculiar to these cylinders or to the Cappa- 
docian bas-reliefs, or to the coins of Asia Minor. At Bavian, 
two Assyrian gods are so represented, and at Malthai, 75 miles 
north of Mosul, the seven great gods appear standing on the lion, 
the dog, the horse, the winged bull, the deer, &c. The same 
symbolism is not unknown in Egypt, and the Indian gods stand 
each on its peculiar animal or vehan. In Phoenicia a similar 
art is found only distinguishable by the alphabetic lettering of 
the seals and cylinders. It should be noted that the deer, the 
ass, the horse, and the bull, are sacred animals of the Turanians 
sacrificed to the gods. Thus theKhitai above noticed, sacrificed 
deer, oxen, and horses, while the “horse chief ” and “ bull chief” 
are well-known Chinese deities. I believe it to be possible to 
work out the Asia Minor pantheon, and to identify almost every 
deity with one of those adored by the Akkadians, which as we 
know from Akkadian litanies included sun, moon, wind, water, 
fire, and the goddesses of light and of the earth. 

The scattered notes found in ancient writers give us occa- 
sionally an additional indication pointing in the same direction. 
Thus we know that the Tibareni of Pontus practised the curious 
custom of the couvade , according to which it became the duty 
of the father of a new-born child to take to his bed and attend 
to the infant, while the mother went about her house work and 
attended to their wants. This is a very widely spread custom 
in many parts of the world, but, as far as I know, was neyer 
practised by either Aryans or Semitic peoples. Marco Polo 
mentions it in China, and Chinese writers speak of it as peculiar 
to some of the aborigines of the country. It also is known 
among the Basques in the south-west corner of Erance, and 
these people are of Turanian origin. In Asia the couvade 
appears to distinguish the Tatar or Mongol peoples, and its 
discovery among the Tibareni agrees, therefore, with all our 
r other evidence. 

The great Philistine race in southern Syria was in all pro- 
bability of the same stock though mingled with a Semitic 
people. The head-dress of the Philistines, according to Egyptian 
pictures, is similar to that of the Teukrians, and their beardless 
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There are many town and 


\ faces appear to be non-Semitic. 

^:-pers°nal names in Philistia, mentioned in the Bible, which seem 
be non-Semitic, and have never been translated in Hebrew. 
^:fKtzig believed the Philistines to be Pelasgi, and the Bible 
^>]>.classes them with certain Egyptian tribes. It is not possible 
jf here to diverge to the question of the Turanians in Egypt, but 
/their early existence there is becoming pretty generally recog- 
nised. The Philistines were an uncircumcised people, and cir- 
cumcision is not a Turanian custom. Schrader expresses the 
opinion that the name of the Philistine god, Dagon, known in 
Babylonia as Dakan, is not Semitic, but is to be referred to an 
Akkadian etymological origin. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that even in the eighth century, B.C., the Philistine 
city of Ashdod is mentioned as a city of the Hittites in an 
inscription of Sargon. This fact which agrees with the Bible 
account of Hittites in the south of Palestine, and with the 
survival of the Hittite name in the modern villages, Hatta and 
Kefr Hatta in Philistia, is a monumental rebuke to those 
prejudiced persons who have striven to show a discord which 
does not exist between the Biblical and the monumental 
accounts of the sons of Heth. One interesting particular I 
would note in speaking of this branch of the Syrian Turanians, 
namely, the objection which the Philistine priests had to tread- 
ing on a threshold. The objection still holds among Syrian 
Moslems, whatever be its origin, but among the Mongols this 
became a very important superstition. The ambassadors sent 
to Mangu Khan were carefully instructed, as we learn from 
various writers of the 13th century, not to tread on the thres* 
j|c; hold ; guards were set to prevent the occurrence, and one 
unfortunate European lost his audience and was stripped of his 
\clothes because he stumbled on the threshold as he went in. 
'3/ Thus the old Philistine superstition of “ hopping over the 
threshold ” connects them with Turanian races of the East. 
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In suggesting the existence in Lydia and Caria of an 
early Turanian population akin to the Medes on the east, and 
? the Etruscans on the west, I do not, of course, ignore the 
5/ fact that there were other elements of population in Asia Minor. 
^vf/ e know of Phoenician and of Early Greek colonies. In Lycia 
' have a short text in Greek and Phoenician, and we have 
inscriptions, in some cases bilingual in Greek and in a 
akin to the early Persian of the monuments and to 
It is a question to a great extent of date, since the rude * 

The study of Phrygian (see Appendix) shows that early Aryan languages 
lasted in Asia Minor, besides Greek and Persian. It appears to me that not only 
^Phrygian monumental texts at the tomb of Midas, but probably also the 
yjSagfly found texts of Lemnos, and the so-called u Carian” graffiti in Pgypt, 
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sculptures and hieroglyphics which we are considering, are older 
than the 14th century, B.c., whereas the Lycian texts just 
mentioned, date about 500 b.c., and the population a thousand 
years earlier may have been of different character, considering 
the incursions of Cimmerians, Phrygians, Assyrians, Persians, 
and Greeks. But Herodotus tells us that before the rise of the 
Persians, the-Medic power marched with Lydia, the Halys being 
the border, and I would suggest that just as in the inscriptions 
of Darius, a Turanian and an Aryan language stand side by side, 

. so in Asia Minor an early Turanian race existed side by side 
with more than one Aryan stock, and sent forth to Italy the 
Turanian Etruscans whom all the ancients regarded as of 
Lydian origin. 

There is a question which should be here mentioned, in order 
to make oui| inquiry more complete, although the result is 
mainly negative. Lenormant proposed to avail himself of the 
Caucasian languages in studying the old texts of Lake Yan, 
which Prof. Sayce has deciphered, that is to say, of the small 
group of so-called Lesghic languages, belonging to the peoples 
on the slopes of the Caucasus — the best known literary example 
of which is the modern Georgian. But in order to judge how 
far this modern language may be of assistance, it is evidently 
first necessary to ask what Georgian is. The literature of this 
language is not traceable earlier than Byzantine times at most, 
so that more than 2,500 years elapse between the times of which 
we are treating, and the earliest known examples of the Georgian 
language. In personal appearance the Georgians (of whom I 
have seen many on pilgrimage to Jerusalem) are a Turanian 
people, with some mixture probably of other blood — Aryan, and 
perhaps even Semitic. The Georgian grammar compares with 
Turanian (as indicated by the absence of gender, the position of 
the plural, the use of suffixes, and the syntax), but like Turkish 
the language has advanced much further than those of Central 
Asia ; and it has attained to a rudely inflexional condition. It 
is also comparable in many respects (especially in the case 
-endings of the nouns) to the old Persian of the Behistun texts. 
It is found that even in the earliest known Georgian books, a 
large proportion of the words are of Aryan origin. They appear 
to have existed early in the language, and are akin to words of 
the Iranian languages, and in some cases occur in Armenian. 
At the same time the commonest words in the language, such 


together with early texts in Italy, belong to such dialects of early Aryans. 
Independent study lias also led me to belieye that the language of the V annic 
inscriptions (which Dr. Mordtmann compared with Armenian) is a very early 
Aryan language, akin to the Phrygian on one side, and to' the monumental 
Persian on the other, and comparable with Zend, and with Armenian. 
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"father,” “ son,” “morning,” “city,” “man,” “god,” with 
l^common verbs such as “ burn,” “ bend,” “ rub,” “ take,” “ think,” 
drink, “presexit,” and “go,” are .plainly connected 
w -b the Mongolian and Tatar languages, and have often under- 
gone only very slight changes. 

"%%i ' Georgian then is a mixed language, a modern language, and 
'4^- :0ne -i t0 USe i 7 , 11C ^ wltll0Ut careful sifting would be as unscientific 
-#.vf it would be to rely on modern Turkish, with its enormous 
if;* - forei g n j v ° cabu lary and its advanced grammai. When Georgian 
MS- 1S Slfted the result apparently brings us round to the same studv 
IfVV Pf eviousl y followed at greater advantage, through the purer 

$■' • ? ® ts of Central Asia , and the ancient languages of Media and 

bnaldea. 

Sv, P® Caucasus, indeed, is a rubbish heap of mixed languages 
%y and broken tribes. To it have fled those weak or defeated 
% - P 0 ni eS whom more vigorous races drove from the plains ; nearly 
. »°Hr a 8° there was a great independent Jewish kingdom 
”$£■' tbe Caucasus, mingled with a Turkic population and with 
Aryan tribes. Turkic, Iranian, and Semitic peoples still form 1 
ij ff' ds llilxel population, and the Lesghic dialects have, no doubt 
been materially influenced by this mixture of race. It is generally 
recogmsed that the early homes of powerful races are found 
jfv, m . the rich plains, beside the great rivers whose courses their 
S mi f^ atloris so often follow. A rugged region like the Caucasus 
M **. “e refuge of dying tribes, not the cradle whence they issue 
victorious. ' - J 

ik- , P e P r e cedi ng notes have, perhaps, indicated that the question 
?£:' x!r- “ atl ® naIlt y of .the early non-Aryans in Syria and Asia 
"I Mmor has been examined on a broad basis. Of all the North 
%f- Turanian languages — Chinese, Mongolian, or Finnic — the Turkic 
fonguages of the region between China and the Caspian appear 

to throw most licrhf. rm rni „ x i • * .** 


, rv ° : ~ ® wiAAiia dim uue Caspian appear 

^ to throw most light on the subject. The Lesghic dialects are 
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^,in fl „en r ^ he of great ^Ind" theife^fasn „t S. 
found to lead to any appreciable result. Thus no scholar has 
^.succeeded throufirh G-fiorcian in infounmfinrf 


.FSN- j — , J iBsjuiu -Liius no scnoiar na 3 

^.succeeded through Georgian in interpreting any Hittite noun or 
^ verb, and the Georgian words for “ king ” and “ country ” do not •' 
Jgagree with the probable sounds on the short bilingual. As, in 
s J i^j ; 1 Ge ^ rgi 1 anhas been tried and has failed, whereas Akkadian 
., Turkic dialects may be tried with important results, I 
that this aspect of the question has not been neglected 
seen, would be as dangerous a guide to the 
Student of the older languages, as would be the Armenian or the ” 

gr .3efore quitting " the question of the Hittite monuments I 
: say ou e or two words as to their decipherment. In the 
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first place, whether Georgian or Akkadian be the true comparison 
(for we may, I think, lay aside all Aryan and Semitic inflexional 
languages as impossible of application) it is equally clear that 
the syntax of the texts will place the verb at the end of the 
phrase. Misled by the familiar Egyptian syntax, and by com- 
parison of a Hittite noun sign with an Egyptian verb sign, 
almost every student of these texts has supposed them to begin 
with the verb. The consequence has naturally been that their 
attempts to identify the particles have been vitiated by this 
error in syntax, natural as such an error may have been. 

As regards the subject of the texts it is a pure assumption 
that they are historic. Some, indeed, have long been recognised 
as probably votive. Historical texts in Asia belong to a late 
period, as compared with the ancient religious, magical, and 
votive inscriptions of the Akkadians, Etruscans and others. In 
Egypt, history bears a small proportion to ritual mythology and 
prayer ; and so, generally speaking, in the ancient world, spells 
and invocations, records of gifts to temples, long hymns in 
praise of the gods, precede the era of annals and historic records. 

To sum up our enquiry. We have seen that monumental 
traces exist in Mesopotamia, in Media, in Asia Minor, and in 
* Syria, of a great Turanian stock more closely akin to the Turkic 
and the Ugrian than to any other. We have seen that wherever 
the old centre of civilisation may have been, whether on the 
south side of the Caspian as many now suppose, or in Central 
Asia as used to be believed, the fact remains that the Tatars 
from Turkestan are of the same stock with the Kheta, the 
Lydians, Carians, and Cappadocians, and with the Etruscans or 
Tyrrhenians of Italy. It is but an earlier edition which we are 
considering of that great advance which in the 13th century A.D. 
brought the Mongols to the Mediterranean and to Hungary. 

Ear away to the west, in the Pyrenees, the remnant of the old 
^ Iberian stock — of the same Asiatic origin — remains among the 
Basques. It is traced in the Tyrol and among the north Italians, 
as well as among Sabines and Tuscans. In Egypt the same 
people early found a place. Wherever they went they erected 
great cities of unsquared stone, and brought with then\the arts 
of painting, of writing, of metal work in gold, silver, and bronze. 
It is on this basis that Chinese civilisation has arisen, and far 
from being barbarians, tbe Turanians were the first civilisefs of 
Western Asia, and tbe first to spread the arts and sciences of 
the old world along the southern coast of Europe. Forgotten 
for a time, while Aryans and Semites absorbed our attention, 
they now begin to claim their rightful place in the history of 
human civilisation originating in Asia. 
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- One Hundred Hittite Words , 

Compared with Akkadian, Medic, Susian, and Etruscan, and \ 
with Turkic and Mongol words of archaic living languages. 

wiP * - 

I*; , A, “ water,” Akkadian, a ; Susian, a; Yakut, u / Wogul, ia , 
pf;,J “water.” 

A, participial suffix, Akkadian, a ; Yakut, a, participial suffix, 
Jfv and d, “ to be.” 

^ Ab, “ house,” “abode,” Akkadian, ah; Osmanli, j I, ev ; Altaic 
££ ' eb , eu; Chagataish, ofea, ova, “ house.” 

Ai, Akkadian, E ; Medic, E; Susian, JJa; Chagataish, m 7 
f>: “house.” 

Aka, “chief,” Akkadian, Aga; Osmanli, Ul , let; Yakut, ichchi* 
r ; Chagat, ,- Uigur, ige, “ lord ” ; Yakut, a^&a, “ father,” asa , 

;*/ “grandfather.” 

Akeb, Etruscan, agrer, “field”; Chagataish, Hr; Lapp, aker 7 ' 
||‘ “field,” (also an Aryan word). 

it,; Amae, Akkadian, Amar, “circle”; Uigur, evirmek , “to make 
round.” 

jffc An, “ god,” Akkadian, an ; Medic, aw ; Etruscan, aw, ww ; Susian 
4&'.’ an; Osmanli, \j\ “holy.” 

Ar, IB, “man,” Akkadian, eri , wr; Buriat, ere; Yakut, dr; 

\ Osmanli, .1 er ; Medic, Buh. Common to all Tartar dialects 

with the sense “ strong,” “male.” 

Ari, “river,” Akkadian, aria (Lenormant) ; Osmanli, \ f 

’41 j Yakut, uriiya, “ stream” ; Hungarian, ar, “ stream”; Basque, 

Sjy\ - ura , “water”; Yakut, oriis, “river.” 

Arn, “ravine,” Chagataish, arwa, “cleft.” 

^ : Ata, “chief,” “father,” Akkadian, adda , ad, “ father”; Medic, aii 9 

atu ; Osmanli, \j\ ; Chagataish, ata ; Uigur, ata; Yakut, ese ; • 
Buriat, esega ; Kirghiz, ada, “ father.” , „v 

Atb, court, Etruscan, Atrium ; Tschuwash, odar 7 “sheep fold.” 
Aon, Akkadian, www, “city”; Etruscan, ow ; Tcherkess, . 
■Sfrv unneh, “house.” • - 

Auii, Khitan, wolutu , “camp”; Osmanli, 1, “ courtyard”} ', 
. Tcheremiss, oZa, “ town ” ; Etruscan, vol t “ town.” 

Bek Bog, Uigur, beiciik 7 “fortress”; Malamir, bukti 7 “shrine”? 
"~M\ Buriat, boko ; Yakut, bogho , “ strong.” 

yky Btr, Akkadian, pu 7 “ pool.” 

Enu, “ lord,” Akkadian, enu unu ; Manchu, wang , “ prince ” ; 

, Chagataish, inak, “ prince.” 

JfcyjBx or Hi, “ saying,” “ prayer,” Akkadian, En , “prayer ” ; Medic, 
na, “say”; Yakut, ww, “ask”; Buriat, anir, “ voice \ 
Uigur, on, “call”; Altaic, iin ; Chagataish, on, “sound”;. 

1 Osmanli, ow, “ voice.” * 
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Essebu, “ chief,” Akkadian, Esebu, “ prince.” 

Ga, “oh,” vocative prefix, Akkadian, ga; Yakut, cha , inter- 
jection. 

Ga, adjective affix, Akkadian, ga , adjective affix; Medic, ihi; 
Snsian, ak. 

Gu, “word” “say,” Akkadian, gu ; Buriat, uge; Yakut, os; 
s - Chagataish, chan; Uigur, chan, “call,” “ speech, ” “word”*; 

Buriat, goi , “say,” “ ask.” 

Iniel, p.n. c.f. Uigur, yenil , “ conquest.” 

Ka, “for,” “to,” Akkadian, leu; Medic, ikki, “to Snsian, iki 
ka, “with”; Turkish dative, ka ; Buriat ablative, aha ; 
Yakut, gha, dative. 

Kal Gal, “ great,” Akkadian, gal ; Susian, khal ; Buriat, kolo 
“wide”; Yakut, khan, “great,” khalin , “thick”; Chagataish’ 
kaUn, “ great ” ; Kirghiz, kalen, “ thick ; ” Osmanli, 

“ big,” “ thick.” 

Kan, Gan, “ enclosure,” Akkadian, gan, “ enclosure ” ; Manchu, 
yuan , “ garden ” ; Yakut, khonu, “ field.” 

Kak, “ fortress,” Akkadian, kar; Mongol, hur , “ enclosure”; Buriat, 
ger , “house”; Alt, “to fortify,” korum, “fortress.” 

Keb, Akkadian, gubbu , “heap”; Chagataish, “heap”; 
Buriat, gw&i, “mountain ” ; Wotiak, cappa , “ a grave hill ”; 
Hungarian, kup , “ to heap up.” 

Kan, “this,” Akkadian, gan , “this”; Etruscan, ken , “this” — a 
prefix ; Buriat, &en, “ who ” ; Yakut, khan, “ who.” 

Khal, “ city,” Medic, Susian, Malamir, khal ; Akkadian, kal , 
“fortress.” 

Khat (Kheta, adjective), Hittite, c.f. Khitai (tribe). In Mongol 
and Yakut the name is applied to the Chinese. 

Keti, “with,” Akkadian, kit, “with”; Medic, kutta , “also”; 

* Yakut, kitta, “ with.” 

Ku, “ king,” Akkadian, uk and ku ; Susian ku “ king ”; Manchu, 
chu , “ lord ” ; Cantonese, chue ; c.f. Akkadian, uk, “ great ” ; 
Buriat, ike , “great”; Yakut, ftcu/w, “thick,” uigu, “ broad,” 
“ master, ’Vso, “high,” see Aka. Chagataish, o&fo', “honour;” 
Uigur, iikis , “ high ” ; Akkadian, ku, “ high.” 

Kur, mountain, Akkadian, Zcztr ; Medic, kurkha ; Lapp, kor ; 
Tcheremiss, kor ok. 

Lab, Akkadian, lab , “brave”; Azerbaizan, lab, “ brave, strong 
good”; Buriat, Zafr, “good ” ; Osmanli, l, Jl, “brave.” - 
Li Lu, adjective affix, Akkadian, li (Lenormant), adjectival affix ; 
Hungarian ul ; Osmanli, ^ adjectival affix for adjectives 

of possession ; Yakut, li, adverbial affix. 

Lu, “ yoke,” Akkadian, lu, “ yoke ” ; Chagataish, olmek, “ to 
bind ” ; Uigur, ihnek ; Yakut, il, “to join,” or “tie.” 

Lul, Lel, chief, Akkadian, lala, lul, Ul, “ ruler ” ; Hunnic, luli, 
“chief ” ; Altaic, ulula, “to become great.” 

Man, “ chief,” Akkadian, man, “ king ” ; Yakut, mana , “great ” ; 
Kirghiz, manap , “ leader,” “ elder.” 
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Mas, Akkadian, mash, “ warrior.” 

^ Me, country, Akkadian, ma, “ land ” ; Medic, ma, locative*; 
%0-i.’ Snsian, met, “ in ” ; Yakut, ma, “ there ” ; Wogul, ma ; 

■iSftk'* Zirianian, mw ; Finnish, maa, “earth,” “land.” 

‘-^5 f * Me, to be,” Akkadian, ma, “ be ” ; Buriat, ame , “ life.” 

. Me, plural affix, Akkadian, me; Snsian, me (Sayce). 

. Meke, verbal affix, Turkic, mek ; Medic, meske. 

^ Meti, verbal affix, Akkadian, meta , “ being Osmanli, affix 
' for names of actions. 

Jv" Mo, “I,” “me,” Akkadian, mw; Medic, Susian, ma; 

fl/i Etruscan, ma ; Samoyed, me ; Buriat, K ; Yakut, min. 

Mur ? Akkadian, muru, “city.” 

L ;r '* Nap, Akkadian, wa& annap , “ god ” ; Medic and Susian, wop ; 
V»: Samoyed, nup, u sun ” : Hungarian, wap, “ sun.” 

Napiruri, Susian, napiruri , “ divine.” 

K y Nazi, “prince”; Susian, wazf, “prince.” 

Ne, “this,”, “he,” Akkadian, na, “ this,” “he”; Susian, m, 
“his.” 

Ne, “ of ,” genitive affix, Akkadian, na ; Medic, na; Susian, mi; 
fib Osmanli genitive; Buriat, in, “of.” 

Nere, “ belonging to,” Buriat, ni k ; Etruscan, nak ; Hungarian, 
0,v nek , “ belonging to ” ; Ostiak, nak, “to.” 

Y • . Neli (see Li), Etruscan, nal, personal affix. 

No, or MiJ, negative. Akkadian nu,“ not”; Medic, inne; Osmanli, 
Jjr Aj, “nor”; Manchu, wu ; Cantonese, mu, “not.” 

Pakhian, or Bakhiar, proper name, Akkadian, pakh, “ king ” ; 
Osmanli, t-Jo, bek, “chief”; Kirghiz, big, “chief” (see 
Bek). 

Patus, or Batus, Akkadian, patesi, “ruler”; Uigur, batiz , 
I';,' “ high,” “ mighty ” ; Georgian, batu, “ prince.” 

|v , Pap, Osmanli Ub, “ father ” ; Buriat, babe; Akkadian, abba. 
Peis Pis, chief, Akkadian, pis, “hero”; Uigur, bash; Yakut," 
has; Altaic, pash ; Osmanli, Iwb, “ chief.” 

Pe, charm, Akkadian, paa ; Chagataisb, bai ; Turkish, boyu ; 
| V Yakut, ab, “charm”; Buriat, bolo , “to enchant”; Manchu, 

Jff fu-lu. 

Pa, “ hill,” Etruscan, falce , “ mountains ” ; Buriat, boldek ; 
%$" ' * S&mojed,filoio, “ high ” ; Ostiak, pel; Andi, pil, “ hill.” 

Pu, “growth,” Akkadian pu, “long”; Osmanli, “ growth ” j 
"44 Chagataish, boi, “growth,” hoi, “grass”; Tchnwash, pii, 

“ growth,” “ height.” 

Ba, “power”? See Ap. Akkadian, ra, “enlarge.” 
p,\ Ba, Er, incorporated particle “to,” Akkadian, ra; Buriat,/, 
4 % “ to ” ; Basque, ra, “ towards ” ; Yakut, ara, “ on the way ” ; 

|r Osmanli, \J\, “ between.” 

“ flow,” Akkadian, raa, “ flow ” (see Ari). 

^4jlfo,Name of a deity, Akkadian, Ri, a goddess, Ri, “bright”* 
Chagataish, drii, “ bright orUng, “ light.” ° 
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Sa, sickle; Abase, sa, sword; Tcherkess, seh, t£ knife.” 

Se, Akkadian, sa, se, “ give,” “ bave ” ^ Buriat, as, “ give.” 

Sang Sun, Medic, sanu, “ powerful ” ; Osmanli, ^L?, “ dignity.” 
Sap ? compare Medic, sapi, “ obey,” sapir , “ decree.” 

Sab, “ chief,” Akkadian, Sur; Turkic, Tw, “chief.” 

Si, “eye,” Akkadian, “ eye,” “see”; Medic, siya, il see”; 

Ostiak, sai, sei ; Samoyed, saeu, “ eye.” 

Su, “river,” Buriat, oso, “ water”; Osmanli, “stream,” 

“water”; Chagataish, sun ; Tchuwash, shu ; Kirghiz, su. 
Suki, swamp, Akkadian, suk, “ swamp”; Kirghiz, suk , “ flow- 
ing ” ; Buriat, sokoi, “ bog.” 

Ta, “stick,” “ beat,” Akkadian, da, “ drive”; Manchu, to, “beat”; 
Cantonese, to, “ beat.” 

Ta, “height,” Siberian, tai tan, “ mountain”; Osmanli, . 

Susian, ta, “ great ” ; Medic, ti, “ great.” ^ 

Tak Duk, c.f. Akkadian, tak, “ stone”; Yakut, tas ; Osmanli, 
“stone.” 

Tama, “ building,” Akkadian, tami ; Khitan, tavna, “ enclosure ” 
Chagataish, tam tim, “ building.” 

Tab, chief, see Tub. 

Tab, valley? Chagataish, tor, “ narrow”; Osmanli, dereh , 

“ valley.” 

Tabka, “chief,” Etruscan, Tarchu, Tarchi (Tarquin) ; Siberian, 
Tarkhan; Buriat, dargo ; Tsehuwash, torgan ; Uigur, tar- 
* khan, “chief.” 

Tabka, deer, Akkadian, darag ; Assyrian, turakhu , “ antelope ” ; 
c.f. Buriat, turgun, “swift.” 

Tass, Akkadian, tis, “ king,” tassak , “ hero ” ; c.f. Yakut, tiis, 
“ firm,” “ solid.” 

Ti, “arrow,” Yakut, it, “ shoot”; Chagataish, at, “ shoot.” 

Ti, a prefix, Etruscan, eto, prefix ; Medic, it, prefix for locative. 
Ti, suffix, Medic, ta ; Akkadian, da ; Etruscan, th, termination 
for abstract words ; Buriat, comitative suffixes, tai, tei ; 
Yakut, to, accusative. 

Tike, Tika, Akkadian, tik, “ all,” or perhaps Uigur, tek, “ like.” 
Tisa, Etruscan, Thasa , adverbial termination, but see Buriat, 
tils a , “ against.” 

Te, “growth,” Akkadian, ti, “live”; Medic, to; Buriat, cto ? 

“raise up”; Osmanli, it {pnek), “to sprout.” 

Tep, “hill,” Altaic, tobe ; Tchuwash, tiibe; Mongol, dobu ; 
Osmanli, AjJ, tepe ; Turkoman, tapa, and Etruscan, tepee, 
“ hill,” “ mound.” 

To, take or make ? Akkadian, tu, “ make.” 

Tub, chief, Uigur, tore, “prince”; Akkadian, tar or tur ; 
Osmanli, \j\j, data. 

Tub, camp, abode, Yakut, tur, “stay”; Akkadian, tur, “ abode”; 
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Samoyed, Siberian, and Mongol, tura, “ tent Esthonian, 
tare , “abode.” 

Zak, Akkadian, zig, “building,” “bigb place.” 

Zakar, apparently zigar, “monument” (probably Semitic). 

Zi or Zo, Akkadian, d, “spirit”; Chagataish, is, “blow,” 
“ wind.” 

Zu or Os, pronoun? Akkadian, zu , “thou”; Mongol and 
Mancbu, si, “ thou.” The sound of the Hittite sign is, how- 
ever, doubtful ; it may be o or no, 

Ztjneke ? “ thine ” (see Here) ; Buriat, sinike , “ thine.” 

Zi-AN, compare the Akkadian zi-ana, 44 spirit of heaven.” An-zi 
also occurs on a Hittite text. 


Asia Minor Words . 

Mentioned by Greek Writers. 

Garian — 

KoS, “sheep,” Osmanli, kozi, “ lamb Buriat, kozi , 

“ram”; Kirghiz, sheep”; Hungarian kos , “ram.” 
Taba, “ rock,” see Hittite tep. 

Gela, “ king,” see Hittite leal ; Chagataish, kalga, “ lord.” 
SotJA, “ tomb,” Etruscan, suih . 

Gloxjs, “ robber,” Buriat, kulu , “ steal.” 

Ala, “horse,” Hungarian, lo ; Turkic, at, “ horse.” 

Lydian — * 

Lailas, “tyrant,” see the Hittite lul. 

Mous, “the earth;” Esthonian, meisa\ Hungarian, mezd , “ land,” 
“ earth.” 

Takganon, “ branch,” Esthonian, tarkan , “ to sprout forth.” 
Saedin, “year;” Medic, sarak , “time”; Turkic and Mongol, 
sal , sil, “year.” 

TegOUN, “robber ” ; Yakut, tilokiin , “ cheat,” “ thief.” 
Cilician — 

Abakles, “high priest”; Buriat, bo, “priest,” see Hittite leal. 
Tarkondimotos, a king’s name, see Hittite Tarka. 


The Asia Minor words are in some cases, however, of Aryan 
origin as is shown by the following : — 

Bhrygian — 

Bekos, “ bread Persian baj , “ food.” 

Bagaios, “ God old Persian, Bag a ; Slav, Boga, “ God.” 
Kimeros, “chamber;” Armenian, gama, “vault”; Zend, kamara , 
“ vault ” ; Greek, kamara ; Latin and Italian, camera , 
44 chamber.” 

Lydian — 

Ank 6k, “corner*” Armenian, angiun , “corner.” 

Kapithe, “measure;” Armenian, chaph , “measure.” 
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Explanation of Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Kirghiz Tatar . From Schuyler’s Turkestan (Vol. i, 
p. 42), engraved from a photograph. 

Fig. 2. Uzbek Tatar. From same source (VoL ii, p. 28). 

Fig. 3. Akkadian. From photograph of a bas-relief at Tell Lo. 
(De Sarzec. Plate III). 

Fig. 4. Akkadian . From photograph of a statue-head at Tell 
Lo. (De Sarzec. Plate XII). 

Fig. 5. Hittite Chief (with pig- tail). From Karnak, From 
photograph from Mr. F. Petrie’s cast (No. 156). 

Fig. 6. Cappadocian (with pig-tail). From photograph, of bas- 
relief at Keller, kindly lent by Mrs. Barnes. 

Fig. 7. Etruscan Woman. From bronze in British Museum. 

Fig. 8. Etruscan Man % From terra-cotta figure on sarcophagus 
in British Museum. 


Discussion. 

Dr. Beddoe had noted Major Conder’s statement that the 
Georgians showed signs of Turanian or Mongoloid affinity in their 
physical type. He thought people were too apt to take their idea 
of a Turanian type too exclusively from the Kalmuks, and perhaps 
from extreme examples among them. A physical type more 
Turanian than Aryan was quite consistent, as in the Georgians, 
with a high average of beauty. A large aquiline nose was not un- 
common among the Turkomans and Turuks, though their blood 
was but little crossed, so far as we could judge, with that of any 
Aryan stock. The beard might be very late in development, yet 
ultimately attain considerable proportions. The wearing of the 
” pigtail ” by the Hittites he thought very important ; it was only 
straight coarse hair that lent itself fully to that mode of coiffure. 
The features of the Tokkari, as well as of the Hittites, he thought 
Turanian. If Major Conder could bring linguistic or other evidence 
to bear on the Turanian origin of the Pelasgi, it would help them 
to explain a prevailing physical type among the modem Greeks, 
which was not Aryan, and was not that handed down to us in 
alleged portrait-statnes and which could hardly have been brought 
in by khe Slavs, who were pretty pure Aryans. 

Mr. G. Bertin said that Major Conder in his interesting paper 
seemed to have shown that a Turanian population (to use the 
term generally accepted, though perhaps not satisfactory) — a 
population akin to the Akkadians of Babylonia — inhabited Syria 
and Asia Minor and used a special system of writing, which has 
been called “ Hittite.” This conclusion is not surprising now that 
the cuneiform studies have demonstrated the presence of Akkadian 
kingdoms at a most ancient date (before B.c. 6,000). From eir- 
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cumstantial evidence it appears also that the use of the £< Hittite ” 
writing is much earlier than was thought before, and must be 
.anterior to the Babylonian and Egyptian invasions of Syria. The 
“ Hitfcite ” script seems to have been derived from early Egyptian 
picture writing, perhaps collaterally with the Babylonian before it 
became cuneiform; it lasted to a rather late date, but was 
ultimately superseded by the Phoenician alphabet. As to Asia 
Minor the Turanian populations extended there probably at the 
time of the Akkadian invasion (b.c. 6,500 circa ), at a late date 
they were superseded by Aryan tribes, coming from Europe, for, 
from the mountains of Armenia to the Persian Gulf, no Aryan 
tribe appeared before the fall of Nineveh. 

Mr. Lewis enquired whether Major Conder connected the dolmens 
and circles which were mentioned in his works as existing in 
Western Asia with the M Turanian ” or any other race or races, 
and, if so, which ? 

Mr. Bouverie-Pusey asked Major Conder if he was not right in 
supposing that tribes of Asia Minor had contributed auxiliaries to 
the king of the Hittites in his war against Bnmeses the Great ; he 
also asked what Major Conder thought of Professor Sayce’s view 
that the notion of the Amazons was derived from Hittite priestesses 
armed with the battle-axe, and whether there is any evidence of 
the existence of such priestesses. 

Major Conder in reply said that he was glad that the views 
expressed in his paper met with so favourable a reception from 
the President and members of the Institute. As regards the 
points raised he was aware that Mr. Bertin had brought forward 
important evidence of the early civilization of the Semitic race in 
Chaldea as shown by star names, &c., but he doubted if we knew 
enough to determine the origin of the civilization of Mesopotamia. 
It seemed, however, certain that the Turanians were the first to 
spread this civilization in Asia Minor and Etruria as well as in 
Syria. He agreed that the script in question was older than 
the Phoenician alphabet or than the Babylonian invasion' of, 
Syria about 1450 B.c., and believed that the so-called “ Hittite ” 
monuments must be at least as old as 2000 b.c., perhaps much 
older. Lenormant had long ago pointed out the existence of a 
Turanian population in Asia Minor, and Major Conder believed 
that about 500 B.c. there were in addition to Semitic colonies 
four races in Asia Minor, 1st Greek, 2nd Phrygian with a language 
of Aryan type the basis of modem Armenian, 3rd Lycian, with a 
language somewhat like Zend, 4th the Lydian-Carian race, Turanian 
and perhaps nearest the Turkic. As regarded rude stone monu- 
ments he was inclined to believe that in Western Asia they were 
the work of Turanians as was what Pausanias called “ Cyclopean ” 
masonry accompanied by false arches which existed wherever the 
Turanians were known, in Media, Syria, Asia Minor and Italy. 
The distribution of rude stone monuments in Syria (of which he 
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had inspected some 700 examples) seemed to show that they were 
destroyed within the region of the influence of the Kings of 
Judah as were also the bas-reliefs and rude statues of the Turanian 
Ganaanites. As to the use of bronze, gold and silver, it was certain 
that these metals, with lead and iron, were all known to the 
Akkadians, as shown by cuneiform texts. With respect to the 
alliance of the Kheta with tribes of Asia Minor there was monu- 
mental evidence that such alliance did occur in face of Egyptian 
invasions, but it was not known whether such alliance was more 
than temporary, and Major Conder considered that this gave no 
real ground for extending the name Kheta to any tribes beyond 
the limits of Northern Syria where alone do they seem to have 
been known to either the Egyptians or the Assyrians. The pro- 
posal to identify the Amazons with priestesses of the goddess Ma 
mentioned by Prof. Sayce appeared to Major Conder to have no 
foundation. He was very glad to find that the President gave his 
consent to, the view that the race represented on the monuments 
which accompany the so-called “ Hittite ” hieroglyphs was 
Turanian and observed that the portraits of the Kirghiz Tatars 
much resembled the Kheta and that the Tatar physiognomy of 
the Etruscans had been pointed out by Dr. Isaac Taylor and Sir 
C. T. Newton. The peculiar hat worn by the Philistines and the 
Takrui on the Karnak monuments also appeared to be represented 
on a monument discovered by Sir C. W. Wilson at Damascus 
which was of the most archaic character. Major Conder believed 
the President’s view to be possibly correct, making the Pelasgi to be 
Turanians, and cited the word Tepee for “ hills,” said by Yarro to 
be Pelasgic, and resembling the Turkish Tepe, Mongol dobo , Finnic 
typa u hill.” Major Conder was also glad to have the President’s 
support in the question of the racial character of the Georgians 
and other tribes of the Caucasus. As regarded the Cappadocians, 
it appeared certain that the same race which has left these 
peculiar hieroglyphs at Carchemish, Aleppo and Hamath, also 
existed in Cappadocia, where the same script is found on the 
monuments. In conclusion Major Conder noticed that Prof. Sayce 
lately wrote from Egypt concerning a letter in what the professor 
believed to be a “ Hittite dialect,” with Akkadian verbal forms, 
and remarked that in his latest work Prof. Sayce calls the Hittites 
“Mongols.” Major Conder hoped that the discovery by German 
explorers of bilinguals, said to throw light on the Hittite language, 
might serve to farther elucidate the subject when published. 
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Makch 12th, 1889. 


Prop. Flower, C.B., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of the Marquis de Nadaillac, as a Corre- 
sponding Member, was announced. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


For the Library. 


From the Author. — Natural Inheritance. By Francis Gallon, 
F.R.S. 

Note on the Lapps of Finmark. By H.H. Prince Roland 

Bonaparte. 

La Nouvelle-Guinee. 3e Notice, Le fleuve Augusta ; 4e 

Notice, Le golfe Huon. By H.H. Prince Roland Bonaparte. _ 

-j Handskelett und Hyperdaktylie. Von J. Kollmann. 

Geografia Etnologica e Storica della Tripolitania, Cirenaica 

e Fezzan. By Ferdinando Borsari. 

From Prof. Dr. H. Schaaffhausen. — Die XIX, allgemeine 
Versammlung der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte zu Bonn, den 6. bis 10. August, 
1888. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society.— The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. v. No. 3. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Vol. xi. No. 3. 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Vol. xi. 

Part 4. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1893, 1894. 

Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. xxiii. No. 1. ; 

From the Editor. — Nature. Nos. 1009, 1010. 

- Science. Nos. 815, 316. 

« Revue Scientifique. Tome xliii. Nos. 9, 10. 

, Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tomo iv. N. 11 e 12. 


Exhibition of an Artificially-deformed Skull from 
Mallicollo. 


By Professor W. H. Flower, C.B., F.R.S., V. P. Anth. Inst. 


Prof. Flower exhibited the head of a native of the Island of 


V Mallicollo in the New Hebrides, artificially deformed, and with 


the face restored with a composition made of vegetable fibres 


and gum, exactly as in the specimens previously described by , 
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him in the Journal of the Institute, vol. xi (November, 1881). 
It is to be noted, however, that those specimens which were 
monumentally prepared were apparently all males, while in 
this one feminine characteristics predominated. It was pre- 
sented to the British Natural History Museum by Mr. 
Henry Anson, -who has sent the following note in reference 
to the practice of skull deformation in Mallicollo : — “ The 
inhabitants of this island aflord the only example of this pro- 
cess of skull compression out of thousands of people from the 
different islands that came under my notice as Protector of 
Immigrants during a period of six years in Fiji. It is curious 
also that the practice obtains only amongst a'certain section of 
the inhabitants of this large* island, its limits being determined 
as far as we know by geographical position. The people having 
compressed skulls do not appear to suffer in intellect from the 
practice, but there is no doubt that their health is seriously pre- 
judiced thereby when suffering from the fevers which are common 
to such people, the mortality being greater amongst them than 
amongst their round-headed fellow countrymen, those with 
compressed skulls being subject to severe delirium on slight 
provocation. I was never fortunate enough to meet with an 
islander who could inform me of the supposed origin of the 
practice/’ 

Discussion. 

Dr. Codrington said that there were two places in Melanesia in 
which the skulls of infants are artificially deformed ; one in the 
Island of Three Hills, one of the New Hebrides group, and near to 
Malikolo, the other in the interior of Fiji. He had seen himself 
natives of the first-named place with deformed skulls, and had 
been told that the deformation was effected in infancy ; but he did 
not know the method by which it was effected. His authority 
with regard to Fiji was that of the Rev. Lovimer Fison. 

Dr. Hickson observed that in some districts of Minahassa in 
North Celebes, the custom still persists of flattening the heads of 
the children by means of a board called the u taler an ” bound on 
to the forehead. Every morning when the child is bathed the 
board is loosened and immediately afterwards fixed up again. 
This process of head manipulation lasts for fifty or sixty days after 
birth. The only other district in which the practice occurs in the 
Malay Archipelago is Birool, another province of North Celebes. 
In early times it is stated the flattening of the head was a prero- 
gative of nobility. 

Mr. C. H. Read remarked that he had seen, in the Borneo 
section of the Colonial Exhibition, an instrument stated to be used 
for compressing the skull. It consisted of an oblong piece of hard 
wood, with projections at the two ends. From end to end was a 
broad strap, which seemed to he intended to pass around the head, 
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while a narrower band was attached to it at right angles, as if 
sMj' to pass over the top of the skull. Thus the pressure would be 
either upon the forehead, or at the opposite side of the skull. 
1 Mr. Read did not remember to have seen any skulls from Borneo 
so deformed. 

, fa? f , 

" 

jJjfci- The following note was then read by the Secretary : — 



Note on the use of “ Elk ” teeth for Money in North America, 
By Henry Balfour, Esq., M.A., F.Z.S. 

Among the various natural objects described as passing for 
currency in different savage races, I have not seen it recorded 
that “ Elk ” teeth are so used by natives of North America. 
This particular form of money consists of the canine or “ eye * 
teeth of the Wapiti (Oermcs Canadensis , Schrab), which goes by 
the name of “ Elk ” in those regions. The canines are alone 
used, and of these there are but two in each animal. They pass 
as currency amongst the Shoshone and Bannock tribes of Idaho 
and Montana, and probably, no doubt, other tribes also ; passing 
as a substitute for coin amongst the natives themselves, and not 
between Natives and Whites. They represent at present a value 
of 25 cents of American money; but, with the increasing 
scarcity of Wapiti, it is reasonable to suppose that the value 
will rise, if these teeth retain their function as currency. There 
being considerable difficulty in obtaining a quantity of these 
products of hunting, and from the fact of each animal only 
supplying two canines, it is easy to see that a definite value can 
be set upon such trophies, and how they may have passed into 
a recognised form of currency. As is so frequently the case 
with savage money, these “ Elk ” teeth are used as ornaments ; 
they are frequently pierced with a small hole, and sewn on to 
clothes, pouches, &c., to form decorative trimmings. I am indebted 
to my friend, Mr, J. W.Young, for specimens (some of which are 
exhibited), as well as for information Concerning them. 


Notes on the Modern Survival of Ancient Amulets against 
*4 , the Evil Eye. 


Ja By E. B. Tylor, Esq., D.C.L., E.B.S., Y. P. Anth. Inst. 

r: 

Dr. Tylor exhibited a series of the brass ornaments hung to the 
|| harness of cart and waggon horses in England, and called by 
f saddlers “face-brasses.” In the course of collecting amulets 
^ against the evil eye, he had received by the kindness of Mr. 
^/Neville Rolfe, of Naples, a set of brass harness-ornaments* 
including crescent moons, there used avowedly for this purpose! 
^Xhe correspondence of these with the brass crescents (with and 
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without a star or sun) which are still used in England, and with 
others in South-eastern Europe, proves conclusively that they are 
all evil-eye charms, the Latin phalerat. The old English crescents 
already mentioned indeed match those represented on Trajan’s 
column and other monuments. Taking this form as the begin- 
ning of the English series, and as having survived into our own 
time, it can be traced through a series of modern degradations 
consequent on loss of meaning, into mere ornaments decorated 
with a horse’s head, a beer barrel, or a portrait of the Queen. 

Dr. Tylor went into some evidence as to the origin of the 
moon-symbol in ancient magic, and hoped to be able to treat 
the subject methodically in a future paper. 

Discussion. 

Mr. G. M. Atkinson remarked that for some years hack he had 
collected and drawn some 300 different forms of these horse 
decorations. He divided them roughly, first, into two classes — 
Marks of Ownership, as shields, crests, monograms, trade marks, 
<&c. ; and Symbols, the most important, and the commonest of 
these being a flat disc on the top of the head between the ears, 
which represents the sun, and a crescent on the forehead, for the 
moon. These are combined with stars, national emblems (as rose, 
shamrock, and thistle), acorns, hearts, lion, horse, and horse-shoes. 
A great variety of such forms combined still survive. These are 
also worn on the breast of the horse, on the martingale, generally 
in odd numbers, 3, 5, or 7, and are found also on the sides, usually 
on the left side just behind the shoulder. On the top of the head, 
smaller, but similar, symbols are found, the most frequent being 
little swinging bells ; these are called “ flyers,” and tufts of hair 
are sometimes attached to them. The crescent form is also used 
on the harness of camels and elephants. It is found with the 
Roman antiquities in the British Museum, and in Mediaeval times, 
in the Nativity groups, tapestries, and pictures, &c. Mr. Atkinson 
hopes to exhibit his collection of sketches at some future meeting 
of the Institute. 

Mr. W. Greatheed thought the cresent-moon ornament might 
be referred to the cult of Diana believed to have been carried 
on up to a late date on the site of the present St. Paul’s Cathedral. 1 
If Diana was also the great huntress, huntsmen and others, 
to whom horses were valuable auxiliaries, would be likely to place 
them under Diana’s protection by the use of her symbol. In the 

1 ft Some have imagined that a temple of Diana formerly stood here, and 
^hen I was a boy, I have seen a stag’s head fixed upon a spear (agreeably 
enough to the sacrifice of Diana) and conveyed about within the church with 
great solemnity and sounds of horns. And I have heard that the stag which the 
family of Bawd in Essex were bound to pay for certain lands used to be received 
at the steps of the church by the priests in their sacerdotal robes and with 
garlands of flowers on their heads. Certain it is this ceremony savours more of 
the worship of Diana and of Gentile err ours than of the Christian religion.” 
Camden’s “ Brit. Middlesex.” See too Dean Milman’s “ History of St. Paul’s,” 

— W. G. 
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*?*t' circle of worshippers this would ensure for them a general care 
iind attention which would tend to avert the “evil eye,* 1 that is 
J^ J .a secret malicious injury and even the premeditative gaze of the 
designing culprit. 

S ; Mr. Walter Coffin thought that if no other origin were known 
for the prophylactic virtues so commonly attributed to the horse- 
5* ; shoe, the close resemblance in form to the larger specimens exhibited 
of the models of conventional lunar crescents might suggest the 
- possibility of some relation between very similar uses. 

Mr. C. H. Read did not think that the frequent occurrence of 
§A’; the crescent upon horse- trappings could be held to connect the 

gjlr horse with Diana, as being sacred to that goddess, at least in the 

fe ; absence of some more direct evidence. Referring to a figure which 
Dr. Tylor had drawn upon the board, Mr. Read remarked that it 
■ seemed to represent the boat of the Egyptian Ra, or the sun, the 
boat being somewhat of the gondola form, with the flat disc of the 
*2/ sun standing in the huddle. There did not seem to be any inten- 

^ tion to represent the crescent moon under the form of a boat. Mr. 

Read deprecated the formation of a theory of evolution upon the 
^ evidence of so limited a series of these modern phalerte, and one in 
If which so many of the intervening links were entirely wanting. 1 

Mr. Wallhouse subsequently sent the following note * — 

Vf “With i*egard to the moon-shaped amulets against the evil eye 
% described by Dr. Tylor at the meeting of March 12th, it may be 
r mentioned that lunul© or crescents formed of thin plates of metal, 
^ sometimes gold, are worn by children on the western coast of 
India, suspended upon the breast with the points upwards. Also 

3 respecting the ‘Phoenician hand/ that symbol' is used by Mussul- 
mans throughout Southern India : impressions in red paint of a 
hand with outspread fingers are everywhere to be seen upon the 
walls of mosques, masjids, and Mussulman buildings. Standards, 
I too, in the shape of hands, to which are given the names of 
ft-* Mohammedan martyrs, are carried in procession at the Mohurrum 
festival. In Ireland an arm and hand appear on the armorial 
iff bearings of the very ancient family of O’Sullivan, and an oath by 
the ‘ hand of O’Sullivan ’ is not to be broken by any one of the 
2/ name ; the old legend of the family runs : — 

‘ Nulla manus 

1 Tam liberalis, 

,4 Atque generalis 

4 Atque universalis, 

Quam Sullivanis/ 

The figures of a mermaid and a galley appear with the hand 
4v°n the armorial bearings, and the old family names refer to the 
and navigation, possibly pointing to a Phoenician origin/' 

3 |>. ; 

The following paper, illustrated by the exhibition of speei- 
| rnens and sketches, was then read by the Author : — 

1 Some interesting references to the use of crescent ornaments on animals 
w will be found in “ Archaeol. Journal,” YoL xvii, p. 146. — C. H. B. . \ 
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On Antiquities from Huasco (Guasco) Chili. 

By C. H. Bead, Esq., E.S.A. 

[with PLATES II AND III.] 

The specimens that I have the pleasure of exhibiting this 
evening form part of an interesting addition recently made to 
the Christy Collection; they were obtained from a firm of Liver- 
pool merchants trading to South America, to whom they had been 
forwarded for sale by a correspondent in Chili, as a collection 
which had taken some years to form. 

They are believed, however, to have all been found at one 
place, i.e Pena Blanca, near Huasco, 28° 30' S. Lat. 

Unfortunately, before the collection was offered to us, a 
selection had been made from it for the Museum at Liverpool. 

1 nlean that it is unfortunate, only as diminishing the scientific 
value of the series, and not that we grudge the Liverpool 
Museum what it has obtained. I felt so much interest in the 
specimens belonging to the Christy Collection that I asked the 
Committee of the Liverpool Museum to allow me to see their 
portion of the collection. 

The Committee kindly granted my request and I am thus 
able to describe the whole of the collection. I will take first 
the specimens at the Liverpool Museum. 

They comprise sixteen objects made of bronze, or copper, 1 as 
well as a rough lump of the metal, which may tempt one to 
' infer that the implements were made on the spot. The largest 
of these is a thin oblong piece of copper 4f inches by 2f inches, 
with a sharp edge along one of the longer sides, and a small 
squared hole, probably for attachment to a handle, at f-inch dis- 
tance from the opposite side (PI. II, fig. 1). This might be called 
a razor, the thinness of the metal rendering it capable of taking 
as keen an edge as the material will allow, and it is at any 
rate as well fitted for the purpose as are the analogous imple- 
ments used by the Lake dwellers of Switzerland and Prance. 
Next are four objects of the celt or chisel class ; one of them is 
of exactly the form of a flat Irish celt, but of diminutive size, 

2 ins, long, fixed into a wooden handle, and bound with cord (fig. 4). 
The handle is imperfect, and the wood of which it is formed is 
very dry and friable from age ; two of the others are similar in 
form, and are at present without handles, but having a long 
tang which may possibly have been fixed in a handle (fig. 2) ; the 
fourth, which is much oxidised, is of a different form ; the blade 
in this instance is extended on either side of the stem, at a right 
angle, like the letter T upside down (fig. 3). These forms and 
especially the last, are well-known Peruvian types, and the 

1 Whether the metal of all the objects is copper, I cannot say, but many of 
them are certainly of that metal, and made by hammering. 
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Ml British Museum already possesses one of each type from graves at 
Arica, and, there are several examples in our Peruvian series ot 
S?r the cutting implements, with a long narrow blade and^ the 
: handle projecting at right angles from the middle of the back. 
0: These tools, I imagine, may have served for cutting up leather for 
garments, or, for instance, the leather sandals frequently found 

Vr-.' in graves in Peru. , 

, - There are only three fish-hooks of bronze, of simple form and 
without barbs (figs. 12 to 14), and in this they resemble the 
Peruvian examples. The late Dr. Charles Rau, in his excellent 
woik on “ Prehistoric Fishing” p. 324, quotes a statement of 
If'; Squier, that he found with a mummy at a place a little south of 
Lima, a net, a number of copper sinkers, and some copper hooks, 

. « barbed like ours.” Dr. Eau could not discover where these 
hooks were preserved, and expresses considerable doubt as to 
the accuracy of the description, and I must confess that all the 
specimens that I have seen from Peru are unbarbed. 

M One of the bronze objects does not appear to me to be of the 
Jf* . same period as the rest. It is a penannular ring, with an 
angular projection at one side, and might well serve as an 
earring (fig. 8). I conjecture that it is a native earring of modern 
If ' date and perhaps of European make. This is to some extent com 
firmed by the presence in the collection of two small amulets of 
' j| stone in the form of a clenched hand (fig. 5, 6). Amulets of this 
. form are common in Italy at the present day, and have been there 
-‘f, fn use from Eoman times, as charms against the evil eye. There 
-wp can, I think, be no question that the specimens from Pena Blanca 
ft’ are, at any rate, not of pre-Spanish times, and they may be much 
‘3j£* more modern. The rest of the objects of bronze consist of seven 
‘ small square plates f inch across, with a central hole, and bent 
ifi down on each side, so as to form a quartrefoiL These may pro- 
" . bably have been sewn on a dress as ornaments, 

f ; The only other specimens worth notice, are two fish-hooks of 

J shell, several small beads of turquoise and shell, a vessel of 
pottery, painted in colours, and a lip ornament of .stone, 
precisely similar in form to those worn by the ancient Mexicans. 
If; The Peruvians were more addicted to ornaments for the nose 
, than for the lip, and although several of the existing tribes of 
JJj; Indians in Brazil wear ornaments through the lip somewhat 
resembling the ancient Mexican, it is interesting to find so close 
if a likeness at such a distance to the south. 

^7 The two fish-hooks are of a form commonly found wherever 
^ these are made of a single piece of shell, viz., a broad flat hook, 
% more or less circular in outline (figs 9, 10). This shape results 
If from the mode of manufacture, which is well shown in a series 
J %of figures in Dr. Eau’s work (fig. 212); the first figure shows a plain 
""ffeircular piece of shell, the next has a hole broken through the 
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middle, the third has the edges ground, one side of the circular 
ring thus formed is broken through, and one of the ends is polished 
to a point, while the other is fashioned to allow of its being 
fastened to the line. The perfect hook from Pena Blanca is 
absolutely of the same form as those figured by Dr. Bau, as from 
the Island of Santa Cruz, on the Californian coast. 

It may at first sight seem unlikely that a people having 
knowledge of metal should use hooks made with great labour 
from an apparently inferior material. It should be remembered, 
however, that hooks made from a brilliantly tinted nacreous 
shell, such as haliotis, or the pearl oyster, serve not only as 
hooks but as bait at the same time, just as English anglers use 
spoon-bait. The Maori fish-hook is often found lined on one 
side with a piece of bright haliotis, and the Solomon Islanders 
go still further, and make the shank of the hook in white shell, 
in the form of a small fish with two small discs of shell 
to represent its eyes. A fisherman furnished with hooks of this 
description would be in a much better plight if without bait, than 
if he had the most deadly of metal fish-hooks. 

I have now noticed, in more or less detail, the portion of this 
collection in the Liverpool Museum. I should mention that the 
portion obtained for the Christy Collection is by far the larger 
of the two, and though it contains no object of bronze, and the 
specimens of pottery are unpainted, yet it forms a series by no 
means without interest. I have brought here a sufficient 
number to illustrate the whole of what we possess, and it will 
therefore be unnecessary to enter into any detailed description 
of the individual specimens. 

The three vessels of pottery are somewhat unusual ; the 
simple vase is remarkable for its rude make ; the one with the 
handle (PI. Ill, fig. 1) is also of an uncommon type and bears some 
resemblance to a European jug, but is, I think, of the same period 
as the third vase (fig. 2), as it is of similar clay and of an equal 
degree of finish. The shape of this last, however, is the most 
curious feature about it, and I should have been puzzled to 
account for its form but for the occurrence of much larger 
ones of the same kind on Ometepe Island, Nicaragua, 
where they were discovered by Mr. F. Boyle and Mr. Jebb 
in 1866, and examples are now preserved in the British 
Museum. These large pots were used as burial urns in New 
Granada, and the burnt body having been placed inside 
with such implements as seemed good to the survivors, a 
bowl-shaped vase was placed as a cover. It would not be sur- 
prising to find smaller vases of the same form associated with 
the larger ones, as indeed is the case ; but the locality where the 
vase before us was discovered is separated from Nicaragua by a 
vast extent of country, and as far as I am aware they have 
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Sf ; never been found in Peru. I would call attention to the little 
knobs which ornament this vessel. In the Nicaraguan urns 
K: there is generally a rude representation of the human figure 
attempted, by applying strips or knobs of clay to represent the 
ife features and limbs, which are here reduced past recognition. 
This seems to me therefore a precisely similar case to that of the 
vases from Cyprus, where a complete human figure is found on 
the vases, and in the modern examples it is reduced to a few 
raised dots. 

Among all the objects comprised in this collection, I was 
most pleased with the interesting series of bone 
fish-hooks, of which I have brought several 
examples here this evening. I should perhaps 
state that I am responsible for their present, 
form. When they arrived at the Museum the 
barbs were not placed with the shanks, but 
after some little consideration it seemed to me 
an obvious conjunction. It will be seen that 
these implements, the barbs especially, are very 
well made, and if, as I think, they were used 
for fishing, that must have been the chief pur- 
suit of the community that used them. The 
barbs have evidently been attached by means 
of twine, and short lines have been scored on 
each barb and on the back of the shank to give 
the cord a firmer grip. The killing power of 
many of these hooks is increased by the lower 
point of the shank being as sharp or sharper 
than the barb itself, and this might be adduced 
as evidence that they were heads of javelins, 
and it is possible that some of them were so 
used. As against this theory I would point out 
that the largest specimen in the series (fig. 1), 
has the lower end of the shank divided into a 
fish tail which would, if anything' add to its 
power as a hook, but would certainly diminish 
its efficiency as a javelin. And further, in the 
fish-hooks from Peru, which are the nearest to 
this type that I know, the point of the shank 
is sharp and the barb is bound on in the same 
,>way* as these must have been. ' 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Eau confined his 
work on fishing-apparatus to the north half of 
the American Continent, and beyond a few 
notes in the Appendix, did not mention any 
ancient South American specimens. I do not 
know of any others of the same material which 
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can compare with these before ns in perfection of workmanship 
or in elegance of outline. 

Among the other articles of bone are several spoons, some 
tubes apparently of bird bones, some instruments in form like 
marrow scoops, and a number of piercers, many of which have 
spatulate ends. 

t One is always tempted to suspect Spanish influence in 
examining South American collections containing objects which 
have European analogues. This has passed 
through my mind with regard to these spoons, 
and although their forms are not entirely unlike 
some which have been in use in Europe, yet I 
think the condition of the bone betrays a certain 
antiquity, at least as great as that of the other 
objects (fig. 3). The bird bone tubes are finished 
smoothly at the two ends (fig. 2), and I think 
were probably used to drink up some decoction, 
like the mate of Paraguay. The scoop-like objects 
I cannot assign to any definite use, unless indeed 
they are marrow scoops. The piercers present no 
unusual features, and were probably applied to 
any use. 

The stone implements comprise arrow-heads, 
scrapers, and borers, as well as some implements 
that, if found in England, we should call knives. 

These are generally carefully chipped and have 
an edge all round. The arrow-heads are all of 
known types, though we are more accustomed j :|| || 

to them further north, e.g ., in Arizona, and they 
resemble those from that state both in their 
delicate finish, and in the selection of pieces of 
stone of brilliant or attractive colours. The 
borers are implements with broad flat butts, 
usually, though not always, rudely finished, and 
having a long point, quadrangular in section and 
carefully chipped on all sides (PL II, fig. 11). These 
Dr. Eau seems to have considered as tools for 
the making of shell fish-hooks, though they seem 
much too slight for the purpose. The only other 
objects worth remark are two utensils of stone, 
one of them possibly a net weight, the other a 
small grinding stone for colour, or for the finish- 
ing of bone implements. A lump of ochre was 
among the Liverpool Museum series, and this 
f may possibly be the colour slab of the ancient Figs 2 and 3 

artist. Tube and spoon 

of bone, from 
Huaseo. 
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Description of Plates II arid IIP 
All the specimens figured in these plates were obtained from 

Pena Blanca, Huasco, Chili 

Plate II 

Fig. 1. Thin oblong knife, or razor, of copper, having a fairly 
keen edge on one side ; near the back is an oblong hole, 
possibly for the attachment of a handle. 

Fig. 2. Copper chisel, formed by hammering. It was, no doubt, 
originally fixed in a handle, like Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3. Cutting implement of copper or bronze, now much 
oxidised. This form is commonly found in Peruvian graves. 

Fig. 4. Chisel of copper, in make resembling Fig. 2. The 
wooden handle much decayed ; the binding is of fine cord. 

Figs. 5, 6. Two amulets of stone, in the form of a right hand 
clenched. This form of amulet has been in use in Europe, 
as a charm against the evil eye, certainly since Koman 
times, and it exists to this day in Southern Italy, as well 
as in other places. It is believed to have a phallic signifi- 
cance. It may be that these specimens, as well as Fig. 8, 
are of a later date, or at any rate of European origin. 

Fig. 7. One of seven square plates of copper, bent into a 
pyramidal form, with a quatrefoil outline ; a hole- through 
the centre ; perhaps an ornamental stud for the dress. 

Fig. 8. A penannular ring of bronze, cast. This seems different 
in character from the rest of the find, and resembles the 
earrings worn by the modern Indians of Patagonia. 

Figs. 9, 10. Two fish hooks of shell, of simple form. Fig. 10 
is imperfect at the point, but shows the teeth at the back . 
of the shank for attaching the line. 

Fig. 11. Borer of chert ; flat butt ; the point carefully chipped 
into a quadrangular form. Implements of this form are 
believed to have served to drill the central hdle in making 
fish hooks of shells, such as Figs. 9, 10. 

Figs. 12, 13, 14. Fish hooks of copper, of simple form, without 
barbs. 

[All the specimens figured in Plate II are in the Museum at 

Liverpool.] 


. Plate III 

f Fig. 1. Pottery jug. 
fe ; Eg. 2. Pottery urn. 

[These vessels, and the objects represented by Figs. 1, 2, and 3 
JC in the text are in the Christy Collection of the British Museum. 
■ ;K The blocks used in Plate III, and those with the letter-press, 
^ -have been presented to the Anthropological Institute by Dr. A 
| W. Franks, C.B.,F.RS.}. 
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>/ . ‘ List of Presents . 


March 26th, 1889. 

E. W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair . 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


For the Library. 

From Sir Bawson W. Bawson, K.C.M.G. — Materiali per PEtnologia 
Italiaua raccolti per cura della Societa Italiana di Antropologia 
ed Etnologia riassunti e commentati dal Dott. E. Baseri. 

From the Author. — Social History of the Baces of Mankind. 
Third Division ; Aoneo-Maranonians. By A. Featherman. 

Navaio Gambling Songs. By Dr. Washington Matthews, 

U.S.A. 

A Bemarkable Eskimo Harpoon from East Greenland. By 

John Murdock. 

From the Publishers (Messrs. Triibner and Co.). — Serious Crime 
in an Indian Province. By Eustace J. Kitts, B.C.S. 

From the United States Geological Survey. — Mineral Besources 
of the United States. Yol. v. 

Bulletins. Nos. 40-47. 

From the Essex Field Club. — The Essex Naturalist. Yol. ii. 
Nos. 11, 12. 

From the Academy. — Bulletin International de PAcademie des 
Sciences de Cracovie. Comptes Bendus des Seances de 
l’annee 1889. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Boyal Society. No. 276. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1895, 1896. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Borda, Dax. 1889. Premier 

Trimestre. 

From the Editor. — Nature. No. 1012. 

Bevue Scientifique. Tome xliii. Nos. 11, 12. 

Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tomo v. N. 1 e 2. 




Exhibition of Photographs of Megalithic Remains from 

Japan. 

By W. Gowland, Esq., E.C.S. 

Mr. W. Gowland exhibited photographs of megalithic remains 
from Japan, selected from a series made during his explorations 
of the dolmens and tumuli of that country in connection with 
an investigation into their history, geographical distribution, 
forms and contents, conducted by him in 'conjunction with Mr. 
W. G. Aston, Japanese Secretary of the British Legation in 
Tokyo. The dolmens and tumuli are generally found on the 
low hills which bound the plains, more particularly those of the 
chief rivers. They also occur on the plains, but are less nume- 
rous there. The tumuli are of two chief forms : 1st. A simple 
approximately conical mound generally elongated in the direc- 
tion of the entrance of the dolmen ; occasionally with terraced 
slopes and surrounded by a moat. 2nd. A double form of mound 
which is that of the imperial tombs of a certain era, and almost 
always possesses terraced slopes, and a moat, and frequently 
contains a dolmen. The tumuli of the first class are usually 
about 10, 15 or 25 feet in height, and generally each contains a 
dolmen. Those of the second class are much larger, being 
usually 400, 600 or 800 feet or more in length at the base, with 
a breadth of about two-thirds of their lengths, and a height 
varying from 25 to 50 feet or more. The dolmens consist 
generally of rudely rectangular chambers entered through a 
gallery of varying length. They are usually built of undressed 
stones of large size rudely laid together without mortar. A feyr 
only are of hewn stones. The roof of the chamber is almost 
always megalithic, in some consisting of a single stone. Their 
dimensions are variable, the galleries ranging from a few feet to 
10, 15 or 24 feet in length, reaching in one example to 60 feet, 
and the chambers from 9 feet, in the smaller to 16, 18 or 22 
feet in the common type. Some few are longer. Their 
entrances almost invariably are directed southwards, in a few 
rare cases westwards. Their contents are human bones (frag- 
mentary), pottery, iron swords, spear and arrow heads, horse bits 
and metal ornaments of horse trappings and of armour, glass, 
stone and metal beads and vermilion. Some contain hewn- 
stone sarcophagi, and a few only sarcophagi of terra-cotta. 

Some of the photographs represent rock-hewn tombs containing 
sarcophagi cut in the rock at the end or side of the chamber ; 
and one a tumuhis without a dolmen but with a stone 
sarcophagus projecting from its’ summit. 

Only the chief features of the megalithic remains were 
described, an account of them in detail being reserved f oi a future 
joint paper by Mr. Gowland and his co-worker, Mr. W. G. Aston. 
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Exhibition of Drawings of Rude Stone Monuments .East of 

Jordan. 

By Major C. R. Conder, R.E. 

Major Conder sent for exhibition some drawings of megalithie 
remains ; and the Assistant-Secretary read the following extract 
from a letter on the subject addressed to the Secretary of the 
Anthropological Institute: — 

u I send herewith drawings (seventeen plates) of some of the 
dolmens and other monuments which I discovered in the 
country east of Jordan, for exhibition on occasion of the subject 
being considered by the Institute. 

<e These drawings which I made all to the scale of 5 feet to 
the inch (except the first plate) are about to be published with 
full descriptions in the ‘Memoirs of the Survey of Moab’ 
(300 pp. quarto), now in the press, for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 

“ A general account of these discoveries will be found in my 
volume called ‘ Heth and Moab/ published by the Society ; 
but the full account is reserved for the memoir above men- 
tioned’' The number of the examples which I investigated in 
1881-2 exceeds 700 in all” 


Discussion. 

Dr, Munro, referring to a question asked by Miss Buckland as 
to whether or not it was a fact that the megalithie monuments 
were situated near the sea, thought that there was some evidence 
to be derived from the study of their geographical distribution in 
Europe which supported the theory that the dolmen-builders 
were a seafaring people. Starting in the east these monuments 
were found in Syria and he was glad to find that one of the papers 
to-night was a valuable contribution to this part of the subject. 
Their existence in Palestine bad been long known, but the details 
of their structure and distribution were very meagre. Major 
Conder’ s illustrations showed, however, that they were widely 
distributed to the east of the Jordan, and appeared not only iden- 
tical in point of structure to those of Western Europe, but had some- 
other special features in common, as, for example, cup marks. 
Passing westwards, these rude stone monuments were found on 
some of the islands and shores of the Mediterranean, especially in 
the Caucasian districts to the east of the Black Sea and the north- 
western shores of Africa. They were also found in Spain and 
Portugal, Prance, the British Isles, and the Scandinavian shores of 
the Baltic as far east as Pomerania. To the west of the Elbe 
they ran up a short way into the interior, and had a special develop- 
ment in Oldenburg and the Drenthe in Holland ; but it was a very 
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remarkable fact that no dolmens were found in Central Europe. It 
was often maintained that in Western Europe these megalithie 
monuments were due to the Celtic people, but considering the geo- 
graphical area to which they extended, he did not think this 
opinion could be maintained. However obscure the origin of the 
Celts was — and the little that was known pointed to Central 
Europe as the scene of their development in late pre-historic times 
— there was no possibility of making the area of their evolution in 
space and time to coincide with that of the megalithic monuments. 
In fact the two areas appeared to cross each at right angles. 






The following Paper was then read by the Author, who ex- 
hibited, in illustration, a collection of nine cork models of the 
monuments under description, constructed by himself on a uni- 
form scale of five feet to one inch : — 


Op Rude Stone Monuments in the Country of the Carnutes 
(Department Eure et Loir, France). 

By A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 

The country round Chartres is considered to have been that 
territory of the ancient Carnutes which, according to Caesar, was 
the centre of the Druidic religion in Gaul; 1 and it has, I 
believe, been suggested as an argument against any connection 
between the Druids and the rude stone monuments that, 
whereas the latter are found in the greatest abundance on the 
west coast of Brittany, the Druidic centre of operations was, 
according to Caesar, near Chartres. The fact, however, is that 
the Department of the Eure et Loir (of which Chartres is the 
chief city) has been full of rude stone monuments, so many of 
which still remain that it stands tenth with regard to the 
frequency of dolmens out of 88 French departments in a list 
published by M. de Mortillet in the " Materiaux pour THistoire 
Primitive et Naturelle de Y. Homme/* 1876, p. 318.* 


1 t( Once a year they assemble at a consecrated place in the Territories of the 
Carnutes, whose country is supposed to be in the middle of Gaul/* Caesar, 


Book 6-13, Duncan’s Translation. 

* X. Areyron (South) *. 

2. Morbihan (Brittany) 

3. Ard&che (South) . . .. 

4. Lozere {South) . . 

t 6. Finist&re (Brittany) 

6. Cdtes du Nord (Brittany) .•# 
T. Dordogne (South) .. 

8. H^rault (South) .. . ♦ 

9. Vienne (Central) .* .. 

/ 10. Eure et I«oir . . . « 
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of the Carnutes (Department Eure et Loir , France). 

These ten departments contain 1,471 out of 2,314 dolmens 
known to M. de Mortillet, or nearly two-thirds. Five out of 
the first eight are in the south of France and contain 850, or 
more than one-third of the total, and three are in Brittany and 
contain about one-fifth of the whole. The average of dolmens 
to a department is 26-7, or, as nineteen departments are stated 
not to contain any dolmens, 33-4 is the average, reckoning only 
those departments in which dolmens are known to exist. In 
either case the Eure et Loir with a total of 65 is far above the 
average. The dolmens of the Eure et Loir being also smaller 
and therefore more easily destroyed than those of the Morbihan, 
and the country now more cultivated, it is probable that the 
difference in number was originally not so great as would appear 
from M. de Mortillet’s table. 

My attention was particularly drawn to the remains in this 
district by an archaeological guide book to France, published 
apparently about forty years ago, and compiled from various 
archaeological works, reaching back in some cases perhaps as far 
as the last century, so that many things mentioned in it are not 
now to be found, while others have been unearthed which weie 
not known at the date of its publication ; the evidence of this 
old guide book (which for convenience I will heieinafter speak 
of as “ Richard ”) as to monuments that formerly existed is, 
however, in some cases, of considerable value. 

The country in which the remains I am about to describe are 
situated is a tolerably level plain, devoted largely to the growth 
of corn, and with few trees or buildings, these being concentrated 
mostly in the small winding valleys cut by the Eure, the Loir, 
and their tributaries, near the banks of which are also to be 
found most of the dolmens and standing stones. Many of the 
roads naturally follow the courses of the rivers and the windings 
of their valleys, but high roads have been made across the plain in 
almost straight lines between the various places of importance, as 
will be seen on looking at the maps now exhibited. An inspection 
of these maps will also show a number of places called Garennes 
or Yarennes, both of which words are translated by the English 
word warren, showing that the old Celtic “ gw ” sound was once 
prevalent in this district, and that in some places one element 
in it has dropped out, while in other places the other element 
has dropped out, as in our own words ward and guard. 

My first journey was to a village called Gellainville, about 
four miles south from Chartres, where, according to Richard, 1 2 
blocks of rough millstone were arranged in an oval, of which the 
largest diameter was 21 metres, and outside which were other 
stones ranged without any particular order, but which 1 hoped 
'might be found to conform to the general rules of the outlying 
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stoues of our own cireleg ; a small engraving of this circle, given 
by Bichard,, showed that a cross had been placed on one of the 
stones, and I hoped that, this might have saved the circle from 
destruction. Dr. Topinard, whom I saw in Paris, said, however, 
that, if the circle still existed, he should have heard of it 
from M. de Mortillet, and he thought, therefore, that it must 
have been destroyed, and this appears to be the case, unless, 
indeed, some remains of it may he found in an impenetrable 
little thicket near the railway crossing, where I was told there, 
were some stones, and into which I crept for a few feet, finding 
one small stone, but seeing no others, nor should I have been 
able to make a plan if I had seen any. I showed the engraving 



ft 


“ CBOMXECH DB QBLIiTIfY J LJjE (CHABTBBs).” 
(Facsimile of engraving in “ Richard.”) 


M to various peasants, including (in tlie absence of their master) 
Jp some old servants of the Curd, to whose house I went as a last 
U . resource; the only result was that I was directed to some 
% crosses, but they were on modern pedestals, so I departed 
%■ reluctantly across the plain to Coraneez, a village three or four 
miles further south, round which, according to Richard, were 
numerous remains. 

. Half a mile south from Coraucez there still exists a ruined 
,$;/ dolmen or “Pierre Couverte,” the capstone of which is 15 feet 
long from north to south, and 1 0 ^ wide ; three of the stones 
$• which supported it remain in position, and two have fallen 
inwards ; these formed two sides of the chamber, the other two 
:M- s ^ es °f which have been removed, so that the capstone rests on the 

ground on the east side. This dolmen would seem to have been 

% a sepulchral chamber, about 15 feet long, 10 wide, and 3 to 4 
r high inside ; part of the mound which enveloped it still remains. 
•'j5 While I was measuring and sketching this dolmen my son 
f"’ examined the loose soil under it, and found two small pieces of 
"«*; "bone, which I now exhibit, and concerning which Professor 
j| Flower says:— “The smaller bone is from a human hand (fourth 
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left metacarpal), the other probably a piece of a human humerus, 
but in too fragmentary a state to be certain/* It seems to me 
more likely that these are the last remains of some one interred 
in this tomb (whether of the great personage for whom it was 
constructed or another), than that they have drifted into it 
accidentally. From some heaps of stones by the side of the 
road from the dolmen to the village inyson picked a perfect and 
well-chipped boring implement and two very good flakes of flint 
which I also exhibit. Bichard mentions various remains 
between Corancez and Morancez, a village between it and 
Chartres, but, although I made various enquiries, all I could find 
was a solitary stone lying flat on the ground in a wood. The 
names of some of the places in the neighbourhood, however (as 
for instance, Berch&res les Pierres and Pierre Pesant) support 
the testimony of Bichard as to the former existence hereabouts 
of notable stones. 

My next point of departure was Maintenon, abont a mile south 
from which, on the left of the road to Changd and St. Piat, are 
three groups of stones, in a line almost north and south. These 
are called by Bichard Pierres de Gargaatua, but I could not find 
that the people have any special name for them now. The most 
northerly group consists of two standing stones, respectively 
8 feet and high, about a yard apart, and forming, as they 
stand, a slightly curved line, perhaps a small segment of what 
may have been a circle; that side of the larger stone which 
would in that case have been the inward side, and which faces 
slightly east of north, has upon it irregularities and cavities 
which struck me as forming a figure resembling that which, when 
it occurs on Breton monuments, is called the cc Aschia,” or axe, 
but the stone is of so rough a nature, and the figure (if figure it 
be) so worn, that I could not determine whether it were really 
natural or artificial ; no other stones remain to show whether 
there were a circle here or not, nor are any mentioned by Bichard, 
who describes these two, saying that the larger is called the 
Pierre Droite, and was formerly about 10 feet high, with a 
pointed top, which had been broken, and it is in fact now about 
8 feet high, with a flat top, on which a cross may possibly have 
been placed at some time or other. The second group, about 
260 feet to the south, is a ruined dolmen, the capstone of which 
(14 feet long, by 12 wide, and 1^ thick) has broken in two, and 
sunk in the middle, being upheld by two supports about 2J feet 
high at the south-east end, and one at the north-west end ; its 
axis appeared to have been about 55 degrees west of north, but, 
in consequence of its having fallen and being occupied by bushes 
of an uncomfortably stiff nature, I could not get inside it ; 
Richard calls it “ le Berceau,” and speaks of five supporting 
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stones, so that there are possibly two so overgrown that I did j 
not see them; there are remains of the tumulus which, no doubt, ' 
completely covered it. The third monument of this group is 
about 360 feet further south, and appears to be the last remains 
of a sepulchral chamber, two of the uprights of which remain in 
position, seven' feet apart, the capstone (20 feet long, by 6 to 
8 feet, by 1 1 to 2 feet, the breadth and thickness varying irre- 
gularly), rests upon these, the south east end of it resting also 
on the ground, and the north-west end rising 8 or 9 feet in the 
air in consequence ; its axis appears to have been about 40 
degrees west of north; Eichard describes it, in the language of 
the French antiquaries of the old school, as an “ inclined 
dolmen,” but does not give any special name to it. 

My last base of operations was Bonneval, a small but pictu- 
resque town on the banks of the Loir, about 20 miles south from 
Chartres, which is described by Eichard as being in the midst of 
a large number of rude stone monuments. The chief group of 
these Eichard says is at St. Maur, about three miles south-east, 
and there I found the remains of three sepulchral dolmens and 
some other stones, and from the ploughed land around 
them I picked some flakes of a cherty kind of flint which I now 
exhibit. The first of these dolmens which is reached from the 
village of St. Maur consists of a capstone (10 feet, by 6 feet, by 

3 feet) supported about three feet from the ground on three 
other stones, the north-east side is closed by a stone (7 feet long, 5 

4 feet high, and 2 feet thick) which Eichard says was formerly 
a capstone, but which, for anything I could see to the contrary, 
was in its original position ; but both this and the second dolmen, 
which is about 275 feet south-west from it, are so surrounded 
with hard thick bushes that it is difficult to make out all the 
details of their construction, even where the evidence of those 
details has not been destroyed. The second dolmen appears to 
have possessed two chambers close to one another, the capstones 
of which have both slipped to the ground on the side nearest to 
each other ; the largest and most northerly capstone is 10£ feet 
long, 7| feet wide, and 2 feet thick, and four of its supporters, 
which are from 3 to 4 feet high, remain ; the smaller capstone is 
7 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 1J foot thick, and three of its 
supporters also from 3 to 4 feet high, are in position ; the axis 
of these chambers is about east and west, and that of the first 
mentioned is about north-west and south-east. The third dolmen 
is 460 feet west from the second, and would seem to have been, 

- when complete, a large chamber, about 4 feet high inside, and 9 
k or 10 feet square, roofed by two capstones (each from 8 to 10 
, feet long, 6 feet wide, and 2 feet thick) of which that to the 
p t South-west remains supported by three uprights, while others 
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standing or lying round complete the wall of the chamber on the 
south-west side ; the north-east capstone has fallen and broken 
in two, and its overthrown supporters lie under and round it ; 
two upright stones also stand outside the wall of the chamber- 
one on the north-west and one on the south-east side. Richard 
says it is surrounded by fifteen large stones, but I think this 
number includes all those which formed the walls of the 
chambers, and supported the roof ; if not, there must have been 
a circle round the chamber at so small a distance as to be 
covered with it in the tumulus of which there are still some 
very slight remains ; a row of upright stones has however been 
found buried in a tumulus in Brittany. About 460 feet from 
this third dolmen are two stones, 4 to 5 feet high, which seem 
to be in a straight line, nearly east and west with the third and 
first dolmens ; and, about 180 feet north from these two stones, 
seven others lie in a heap, which may be the ruins of a dolmen 
in situ , or may have been piled up there to disencumber the 
land ; a line drawn from them to the second dolmen mentioned 
would pass very near the third, if not absolutely through it ; 
there is a prostrate' stone between the second and third dolmens, 
but not in line, and there may be one or two other odd stones 
about the neighbourhood. 

The most perfect remain which I visited is on the opposite 
side of Bonneval, at a place a mile and a half away called 
Ouzenin, and is itself called la Planche de Beaumont, and 
Richard states that, according to tradition, legal sentences were 
formerly delivered there. This monument is what the French 
antiquaries have called a circular dolmen, and consists of eight 
supporting stones, of which only one has fallen, while the others 
uphold a huge capstone (15 feet by 12 feet, by 2 to 4 feet 
thick). The chamber formed by these stones is about 11 feet in 
diameter, and 3 feet high, there is a very slight trace of the 
nound in which in all probability it was once enveloped, but the 
inside of the chamber is not lower than the ground outside ; the 
capstone and many of the others, both of this and of the other 
monuments described, are of a kind of conglomerate, containing 
great lumps of bad flint, and it is probably because of the poor 
nature of the stone that these monuments are smaller than those 
of Brittany and other places. They differ also from many of 
those in Brittany or elsewhere in being merely chambers with- 
out any gallery leading to them. 

In a field on the way from Bonneval to the Planche de 
Beaumont are about twenty large stones, which seem to form an 
irregular circle, with, perhaps, the remains of an avenue ; but as 
they are all prostrate, and as the ground is under cultivation, it 
is possible that many of them have been moved from their 
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original position, I picked up the semper, now exhibited, in the 
j field in which these stones lie. Two miles and a half beyond 
the Blanche de Beaumont is the village Ot Alluyes, where axe a 
fine church, the remains of an old castle, and, beyond these, by 
the banks of the river, the remains of a dolmen, consisting of the 
capstone (15 feet long, 6 to 9 feet wide, and 3 feet thick), one 
side of which rests on the ground, the other being held up by one 
supporting stone (3 feet high, by 3 feet by 1 foot), while 
another supporting stone of similar dimensions lies flat on 
the ground ; its axis is about east and west, and the ground 
beneath is lower than that outside. About 160 feet north fiom 
this is a stone (2 feet high, by 3 feet by 1 foot), on a small 
mound, with a shallow trench 6 feet wide round it, inclos- 
ing a square space of about 25 feet each way ; there are also 
some other small trenches and banks, which may, however, 
have been made to guide or to check a flow of water, as the river 
is close by. 

In the fields between Alluyes and Bonne val, in which I 
searched for other monuments on my way back to the latter 
place, there are various collections of large stones, which look as 
though they were the remains of some of the other monuments 
mentioned by Bichard, removed and piled together to clear them 
from the land. 

I have now exhausted the list of the monuments which I 
actually saw but not that of those which exist or have existed 
in the Department. Of these I annex a list which 1 have 
compiled from the materials in my possession, but which is I fear 
far from complete. 

List of Rude Stone Monuments in Department of Eure et loir 
mentioTied in Richard? $ “ Guide du Voyageur dans la France 
MonumentaJe ” about 1850 {marked R,), Joanne's “ Geographic 
d'Eure et Loir f 1887 ( j marked /.),* and the French War Office 
Map, 1883 {marked if.). 2 

: Allaine. A fine dolmen called Grouse Pierre, two uprights and 
capstone, 2 m. 40 X 2 m. 24 X 1 m., with a hole in it ; and 
: six uprights, without capstone, belonging to another dolmen. 

t; . (») 

I? * One of a capital series of guides to the French Departments published by 
It Hachette at one franc each. 

I i In some oases Bichard and Joanne put the same monument near two different 
% places, it being between the two, and Richard’s descriptions are rather indistinct, 
% so that I may have made some mistakes hi compiling the list. J oanne has, I think, 
% also copied from older authors, just as our own local guide-book writers do (the 
original source of their descriptions being sometime* to fee found in publications 
of the last century), so that it may be doubted whether all the remains he 
*/, mentions still exist, and the map, like our own Ordnance Map, is uncertain in its 
Y’ selection ; of the \nfo sheets I bought, one shows none of these monuments and 
|l the other does not show all, CTen the Flanchede Beaumont being omitted from it. 
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AUuves. Monuments megalithiques a la Garenne des Clapiers ( J.). 

These appear to be an “inclined dohnen,” and four peulvens, 

or small upright stones, 1 m. 45 to 3 m. high (».). Pierre 
Druidique between Alluyes and Montboissier (formerly 
called Houssay) (M.). This appears to be an “ inclined 
dolmen,” 4 m. X 3 m. X ’85 and 1 m. 65 high (R.). Dol- 
men, near Bassecour, and various peulvens and stones 
between Montboissier and Locmarice (R.). 

St Avit les Guespieres. Megaliths (J.). Monument Druidique, 

1 kilo, south-east from (M.) . Dolmen, three stones supporting 
a fourth 3 in. X 2 m. (R.). 

Bazoches les Hautes. Dolmen (J.). 

Bercheres l’Eveque (query Bercheres les Pierres). Menhir (J.). 

Bercheres sur Vesgre. Megalithic stone (J-). 

Blevy. Megalithic stone (J.). 

Bonneval. 2 kilos, east from, various stones and an inclined dol- 
men. 1 kilo, north-east at Bel Air, a number of stones 
(possibly those mentioned by me as being perhaps part of a 
circle on road to Planche de Beaumont) (R). 

Le Boullay Thierry. Peulven (J.). 

Brezolles. Megalithic stones (J.). 

La Chapelle Fortin. Dolmen de la Grosse Pierre (J.). 

Chateaudun. Between it and Molitard an inclined dolmen 3 33 m. 

X 2 m. X *65 m. on two supports. Between it and Brou, 
at St. Lubin d’Isigny, a peuiven called Pierre de Merlise, 

3 m. hi*»h. Near mill of Vilprovers, a circular dolmen 
3 stones 1 m. 15 high supporting a capstone, and one not 
reaching up to it (B.). 

Oivry. Dolmen (J*)- 

Cocherelle. Inclined dolmen (R.), see Montreuil (J.). 

Corancez. Megalithic stones (J.). A much mutilated dolmen, &c., 
140 metres from it an upright stone (R.). (See account of 
dolmen ante). 

Dampierre sur Avre. Megalithic stones (J*)* 

Ecluaelles. Demi-dolmen and peulven called “ Pierre des Druides.” 

(J.). 

Fontenay sur Cony;. “ Pierre Druidique ” 1 kilo, south-east from, 
two “Pierres Druidiques” 2 kilos, north-east from (M ). 

Gellainville. Megalithic monument (J.). Ellipse of 12 stones 
largest diameter 21 metres, other stones outside (R.). ibis 
does not appear to exist now, see ante. 

Grand ville-Gandreville. Two dolmens called (1) LeLoup de Thion- 
ville or Grosse Pierre ; and (2) Gres de Lmas (J.). 

Illiers. “ Pierre Druidique ” 2 kilos, south from (M.). 
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St. Jean Pierrefixte. Megalithic monumenUud St. John’s fountain 
(J.). N.B. The name of this commune appears to be derived - 
from the megalith, and the fountain or spring was probably 
an attraction before St, John was heard of in this country. 

A. L. L. 

Loigny. “ Pierre Antique,” 1 kilo, south from (M.). 

St. Maixme Hauterive. Megalithic stones (J.)* 

Marboue. Peulven at St. Lubin d’Isigny (J.). (See Chateaudun). 

Margon. Megalith (J.). 

St. Maur. Peulven, two dolmens, and berceau, or altar ; also Fort 
Lamotte (J.), Monuments Celtiques (M.). Peulven, three 
dolmens, and near Chateau of Memillon, a mound with 
ditch and stones, called Fort Lamotte (R.). See description 
of dolmens ante. 

Mereglise. Megalithic stone (J.), “ Pierre Druidique,” 1 kilo, north- 
east from (M.). 

Merogcr,Mezieres. A number of stones between these where legal 
sentences were delivered (R.). 

Mervilliers. D emi- dolmen, * called du Mesnil (J.). Le Mesnil 

marked on (M.), apparently as a place. Inclined dolmen, 
called Pierre de Mesnil, 4^ m. long, one end buried (R.). 

Montainville. Dolmen (J.). A circular inclined dolmen, two cap- 
stones (3 m. x 2 m. x *65) and several supports (R.) 

Montboissier. Megalithic monuments near farm of L’Ormorice (J.). 
‘‘Pierres Druidiques ” (M.). Stone 2 m. 65 high at 
L’Ormorice and sundry stones mentioned under Alluyes 
(R.), and see Moriers. 

Montreuil. Dolmen at Cocherelle, four stones overturned (J.). 

Morancez. Megalithic monuments, of which the stones have for the 
most part been used in making roads (J.). Pierre Pique, 
2^ mm. high, and a number of flat stones ; three large slabs 
in a garden, and another dolmen in a garden, consisting of 
five uprights supporting part of capstone, the other part 
being broken off and lying on the ground, called the Pierre 
Tournante; flat stones between Morancez and Corancez, 
and four stones at L’Abbaye de l’Eau (R.). The statement 
of (J.) explains why I could not find these. A.L.L. 

Moriers. Dolmen de la Pierre Couverclee (J.). Inclined dolmen, 

3 m. 35 X 1 m. 65, with one upright, in field of Gross$ 
Pierre, Pierre Couverclee (Montboissier), inclined dolmen in 
middle of field, 3 m. 33 x 2 m. 33 X *65 (R.). It is not 
quite clear to me whether these are two dolmens, or two 
descriptions of the same one. A.L.L. 

Reuvy en Dunois^ Dolmen de la Couvre Claire (J.), Pierre 
Druidique, 1 kilo, north from (M.). 

NbttOnville. At extremity of park of Chateau de la Brosse a 
dolmen called Palet de Gargantua ( J.). Pierre Druidique 
(M.), also mentioned by (EL). 
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Peronville. Megalithic stones (J.). 

St. Piat (Change). Megalithic monnments (J.). Menhir called 
Pierrefitte, dolmen called le Bereeau, two npright stones, 
and dolmen (see description of these ante). Dolmen called 
Chapelle da Martyre, dolmen called Pierre fritte, near 
Mevaisin (R.). 

Plancheville (south of). Four or five large stones called Pierres 
Main Verte, where people go to render homage to the 
Chapter of Chartres Cathedral (R.). 

Prudemanche. Megalithic stones (J.). 

Prunay-le-Grillon. Dolmen (J.). 

Saumeray. Ruined dolmen (J.). Ruined dolmen on left hank of 
Loir, on road from Illiers to Bonneval ; at Montemain an 
inclined dolmen (one stone 2 m. 60 x 2 m. 30, resting on 
two others ; towards Allayes a peulven and some other 
stones (R.). 

Thimert. Megalith (J.). 

Toury. Dolmen (J.). Dolmen, capstone 3^ metres long, resting 
on one stone, 1 m. 15 high, called Pierre de Grargantua 
(because thought to be erected by this giant) (R.). 

Trizay les Bonneval. Near mill of Fricot a gigantic dolmen 
14 metres round (J.). Planehe de Beaumont near mill of 
Fricot (R.). See description ante. 

Yer les Chartres. Megalithic stone of Pierre Pesant (J.). A. very 
large dolmen, much mutilated and buried nearly to level of 
platform (R.). Pierre Pesant marked on (M.), but on 
enquiry I was told there was no stone there, and that it was 
only the name of the place. A.L.L. 

Vert eu Drouais. Megalithic stones (J.). 

Villiers St. Orient. “ Pierre Druidique ” 2 kilos, south-west from 

(M.). 

Vitray-en-Beauce. Near Beauvoir, a megalithic stone ( J.). “ Pierre 
Celtique ” (M.). 

Yoyes. Dolmen de la Pierre Levee (J.), “ Pierre Druidique ” 
2 kilos, south from (M.). I was told that this was one stone 
supported by another (presumably a capstone with only one 
supporter left), but too far for me to get to while waiting 
for train. A.L.L. 

Ymeray. Pierres megalith iques (J.). 

Ymonville. Pierre megalithique (J.), 2 kilos, south from, Pierre 
Druidique (M.). An inclined dolmen, two upright stones 
one metre high supporting capstone 2 m. x 1 m. 78 (R.). 


Me, J, Jacobs then read the following Paper : — 
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On the Comparative Anthropometry of English Jews. 

By Joseph Jacobs and Isidore. Spielman. 

{with plats it.) 

In the present paper, we give the results of a number* 
of anthropometric observations on English Jews of various 
classes carried out on lines as far as possible parallel to Mr. 
Galton's classical experiments at the International Health 
Exhibition, 1885. The measurements were made in the first 
instance at the Jewish Working Men's Club, Great Alie Street, 
E., the Committee of which was kind enough to grant us the 
use of a room for several weeks, which was fitted up, as nearly 
as circumstances would permit, in a manner similar to Mr. 
Gallon's Anthropometric Laboratory at South Kensington. 
Considerable interest was shown by the members of the Club, 
of both sexes, a large number of whom submitted themselves to 
the somewhat wearying process of being tested and measured. 

After some time the laboratory was moved to the West End 
where a number of the Jews and Jewesses inhabiting that 
quarter were good enough to go through it and submit to the 
various tests. The results were in each case written in duplicate 
on a printed form, one copy being torn off and presented to the 
examinees as some slight return for their kindness. 

Great assistance was given throughout by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Frankliu, while Mr. Lissaek, the Honorary Secretary of 
the Club, facilitated our work in every way in his power. 

Our apparatus was modelled after those used by Mr, Galton 
at the Health Exhibition in order that our comparisons might 
be as correct as possible. 

The measurements and tests taken were : — 

Height standing without shoes. 

Height sitting. 

Keenness of sight. 

Judgment of eye. 

Coloursensa 



Hearing ; highest audible note. 

y Breathing power (spirometer, graduated cubic inches). 

| Strength of stronger hand - 

f- Strength of pulL 

■ J: Weight in ordinary indoor clothing. 

"fi Chest circumference, 

v '• Colour of eyes and hair. 

X Besides these we took measurements of the length and breadth 
of head, for the must pa 3ft with ordinary callipers graduated 
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on the French scale ; but towards the end of our investigations 
we devised an instrument which might be adopted by anthro- 
pologists. 

We found that this head measurement eould be more eon- 
, veniently taken when the “ subject " is in a sitting position and 
directly after the sitting height is obtained. The apparatus 
consists of a flat piece of board about 12" x 9". Directly 
beneath this, two guides are suspended about 9" apart, so that 
the widest head may easily go between them. A metal socket 
moves up and down on each of these guides and is made to 
fit tightly by means of springs. Attached to the sockets is a 
frame of steel wire thick, and which in held in a perfectly 
horizontal position. This wire is bent in such a way as to make 
the “ tour of the face ” resting like a spectacle frame without 
eye-holes, upon the lower socket of the eye. 

The measurement is taken thus : — The board is brought down 
horizontally upon the vertex of the head of the person sitting, 
so that the head comes between the guides. The sockets carry- 
ing the frame are then brought down the guides until the 
Curved part of the frame rests upon the lower socket of the eye, 
and the sides of the frame are level with the orifice of the ear. 
This compels the head to be held in the requisite position for 
taking this measurement, and the reading upon each guide 
(which is graduated in centimetres and millimetres) should be 
identical The wire may be pressed towards the ear when mea- 
, , suring narrow heads and without losing the horizontal position. 

Altogether, by the methods described above, we took on an 
average 21 measurements on each of 423 individuals ; altogether, 
8,863 measurements, a number sufficient to give trustworthy 
results, as the persons tested were themselves average samples 
of the two chief classes into which English Jews may be con- 
sidered as divided. These may be described as “ West End 
Jews," the better nurtured inhabitants of the West End and 
descendents for the most part of Jews who have been long 
, settled in this country, and “East End Jews," the less 
fortunately situated Jewish dwellers at the East End, the 
parents of whom in many cases were born abroad. As far as 
possible it was desirable to get out results for each of these 
classes separately, and for the most part we have done so. By 
this means we are enabled to make our results bear directly on 
one of the burning questions of anthropology, that of nurture v. 
nature, to use Mr. Galton’s convenient phraseology. For the 
, “ West End Jews ” are ultimately derived from exactly the 
same race and class as the East End Jews, so that differences 
of race are totally eliminated, and we are enabled to trace the 
influence of nurture pure and simple. The problem of deter- 
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mining purely “ racial characteristics” will be considerably 
simplified if we can in this way determine what may be 
described in contradistinction as “ nurtural characteristics ” 
It is in this connection that our investigations appear to ns to 
have a wider outlook than ordinary anthropometric results. 

Our method has been to contrast West End and East End 
Jews so as to get at the influence of nurture. But besides this, 
there might be a residuum of race influence which could only 
be tested by comparison with another race. West End Jews 
might differ favourably in height from East End Jews and yet 
all Jews differ unfavourably in height from Englishmen, owing 
to original difference of race. Another comparison was there- 
fore necessary in order to fully test our results and that was 
with Englishmen generally. 

Here we have Mr. Galton’s results before us as a standard, 
and we have accordingly placed the results for all the Jews 
examined by us side by side with his results for the English 
men and women examined at the Health Exhibition. We have 
throughout adopted Mr. Galton’s method of “ percentiles ” (see 
"Joum. Anthrop.Instit. ” xiv,1885,p.275)and have given the 5th, 
25th, 50th, 75th and 95th percentile in each case. The extremes 
give what we proposed to call the “ range ” while the middle 
number giving practically the a medium ” or “ average ” result, 
though for some purposes there is a slight difference between 
the two. Finally we have worked out similar calculations for the 
50 or so Sephardic Jews,descendents of the Jews expelled from 
Spain and mostly descendants of the oldest Jewish residents in 
this country. 

With these preliminary remarks we may now at once present 
a table summing up our main results. We give also, in Plate IV, a 
set of curves showing the results of these measurements^nd com- 
paring them with Mr. Galton’s taken at the Health Exhibition. 

The curves commence on the left hand side at the minimum, 
and end on the right hand side at the maximum capacity, whilst 
the perpendicular lines, where cutting the curves denote the 5th, 
25th, 50th, 75th, and 95th percentile measurements. Of course 
the most important of these perpendicular lines is the centre 
on^, which shows the mean or average of each class as represented 
by the curves. We need scarcely add that these curves merely 
express in graphic form the information contained in Table I. 

The black solid curve represents Health Exhibition male 
measurements. 

The bar curve, all Jewish measurements for comparison. 

The star curve. West End Jews. 

The dotted curve, East End Jews. 


The dot-mid-bar curve, the Sephardim (Spanish and Portuguese 
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Table I. 
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The lighter curves denote the corresponding female measure- 
ments in each case. 




It will he observed that the black curve is almost invariably at 
the top of each table both in minimum and maximum measure- 
ments, and frequently in the mean measurement; but Mr. 
Galton’s Health Exhibition visitors are beaten in two places; 
their maximum is inferior in weight to the Sephardic Jews, and 
in keenness of sight to : — The maximum of all Jews and 
Jewesses, Sephardim and West End Jews. The East End Jews 
are there, as m all of our measurements, inferior to all but those 
of the females. 



The Sephardic Jews are the highest in maximum in weight 
measurement. They are the highest also in keenness of sight 
test, and their mean is good in both cases. In strength of 
squeeze they are the lughest in the mean, and lowest in mini- 
mum and maximum. In strength of pull, they are the highest 
in minimum, and lowest in mean and maximum. In span, their 
average is the lowest, but recovers towards the maximum. 
In height, they retain the 3rd place in maximum, minimum, 
and mean, the Health Exhibition males and “ West End ” Jews 
being superior. In breathing capacity, the same is the case. 

The West End Jews are highest in average in keenness of 
sight test, as well as in span of arms. In height, sitting and 
standing, they retain an even position directly after Health 
Exhibition male measurements. 

The East End Jews are practically the lowest everywhere in 
minimum, maximum, and mean. 

The Jewesses are superior to the Jews in keenness of sight, 
both in average as well as in minimum and maximum. In this 
test they are above the Health Exhibition males and females, 
the “All Jews” maximum, and the East End Jews. 
The Jewesses are above the Health Exhibition females in 
minimum, maximum, and mean of strength of squeeze. 
They are, however, inferior to them in breathing capacity. 
They are again superior in weight to their Health Exhibition 
sisters; but inferior in height, sitting and standing, and in 



span. 

The general result of this table is tolerably clear. English 
Jews in general compare unfavourably in almost all anthro- 
pological measurements with the class of Englishmen who 
visited the Health Exhibition. But if we take the West End 
Jews, who were probably of very nearly the same class as the 
Exhibition visitors, the inferiority vanishes almost entirely. 
Thus, to take an example, while the mean height of “ AH Jews ” 
was only fia.inches, against 67*9 inches for Mr. Galton s subjects 
an inferiority of nearly 3 inches, the West End Jews averaged 
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67*5 inches against 6 7*9 inches, an almost inappreciable difference. 
It is obvious that nurture has made the difference between the 
heights, both of West End and East End Jews, and between Jews 
and Englishmen. Are we then to dismiss height altogether 
from our tests of race ? Is it only a difference of nurture that 
makes the contrast between the Hottentot and the Patagonian ? 
Hot altogether, as we can see by scrutinising a little more closely 
the figures we are discussing. The “ means ” are much the 
same among the well-nurtured Jews and the visitors of the 
Health Exhibition, but “the range,” as we have called it, is 
different. Thus, to take the upper limit, while Englishmen 
pure and simple reached 72*4 inches, all Jews reached 70 inches 
and West End Jews reached 70*4 inches. 

Here we have seemingly an instance where long continued 
bad nurture through many generations shows its influence on 
the measurements of well-nurtured descendants not by reducing 
the average, but by restricting the range and preventing any 
very great variations from the artificially reached average. 

If this example could be taken as typical, the real test of 
races is rather to be found in the extreme cases than in the 
mean. As a matter of fact this is practically the way in which 
popular judgments about races is made. And yet even in the 
very case before us we have observed a striking instance of the 
permanence of race types, even in so variable a thing as height, 
which seems at first sight to depend only on nurture. In Mr. 
Jacob’s paper on “The Racial Characteristics of Modern Jews ” 
(Journal, Yol. xv,1885, p. 34),hegives the measurements of height 
for nearly 13,000 Jews, which average 161*2 millimetres or 
63*47 inches. This is remarkably near the 63*75 inches which 
is given in our table as the mean height of all the English Jews 
examined by us. Altogether it would appear that while anthro- 
pological measurements depend on nurture, social conditions tend 
to preserve the same kind of nurture in various races, and so 
keep the racial measurements constant. If any change of the 
conditions of nurture occur, pre-existing conditions of bad 
nurture tend to lower the “range ” in well-nurtured descendants 
rather than to depress the average. The extremes, say the 95th 
per centile, are thus more trustworthy racial tests than the 
average or mean. 

Applying this test to our general results, we find inferiority 
all along the line in the general results of English Jews as 
compared with other Englishmen, except in two particulars, 
viz., weight in Jewesses and keenness of sight in both sexes. 
It is curious that while the average weight of Jewesses is 9 lbs. 
below that' of other Englishwomen, the highest weight reached 
is 5 lbs. more in the cases of the Jewesses, a confirmation of the 
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popular impression of the superior solidity of the Jewess. 
Turning to keenness of sight, we find again that while the 
Jewish average is inferior, the higher limit is superior to the 
extent of 1 inch in the ease of males, and of no less than 4 
/ inches in the case of females. A “Jew’s eye,” in its literal 
sense, seems therefore a valuable possession so far as keenness 
of sight, though in its appreciation of colour it is far from being 
so valuable, as we shall see. 

Having discussed such of our results as can be compared with 
Mr. Galton’s, we may now proceed to give the additional infor- 
mation we have obtained and compare them with the results of 
Mr. Jacob’s paper just referred to. Thus taking the colour of 
hair and eyes, we may compare the results reached as regards 
English, German, Austrian, and Eussian Jews, and may con- 
trast them with the Jews of Spanish descent known as 
Sephardim. 


Colour of Eyes and Hair. 


Table ir. 


Blue. 

Grey. 

Brown. 

Blonde. 

Brown. 

Black. 

Bed. 

percent. 

Ill 

percent. 

30*1 

per cent. 
58*8 

Ipercent. 
25 *5 

per cent. 
52*$ 

per cent. 
21 *3 

per cent. 
0*7 

21 *3 

11 *9 

66*8 

11*9 

61*6 

26*5 

0*0 

18*7 

27*8 

53 *5 

32*4 

55 *5 

! 11*6 

0*5 

23 *5 

30 '6 

45*9 

27*0 

55 *4 

17*0 

0*6 

23 ‘0 

24*1 

52*9 

23*2 

59*2 

13*1 

4*5 


English Ashkenazic Jews 
English Sephardic Jews ... 

Prussian Jews 

Austrian Jews 

Bussian Jews 


It will be observed that the number of blue-eyed English 
jbws is very small, viz., only 11 per cent, (as indicated by the 
centre line of figures). The Sephardim show 21 per cent. 
Taking the blue and grey eyes together as light coloured eyes, 
they reach as much as 37 per cent., as against an average of about 
50 per cent, in comparison with their foreign brethren, Prussians, 
Austrians, and Russians. 

The main point in the results concerning hair is the higher 
proportion of absolutely Mack hair among all English Jews, 
than among those of Prussia, Austria, and Eussia. The' 
Sephardim have the largest amount of black and the smallest 
of blondehair, and we did not find any example of red hair anions 
them. 6 
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Considering the absence of any absolute standards for these 
colours, the results are tolerably uniform, except as regards 
two points which are probably connected together, the less pro- 
portion of blue eyes and the greater proportion of black hair 
among English Jews as compared with their foreign brethren. 

This may possibly be explained to some degree by the fifth 
class of Jews, which we have included in the above table. 
The Sephardim or Jews descended from the refugees from 
Spain after the expulsion in 1492, are generally darker in com- 
plexion, and have darker hair than other Jews, as can be seen 
from the above table, or still more decidedly from the table 
given by Dr. Beddoe at the end of his paper on the “ Ethno- 
logical Characteristics of the Jewish race ” (Ethnol. Trans. 1869). 
Now our measurements included nearly 50 Sephardim, and 
doubtless others who had Sephardic blood in their veins, so that 
the black hair of English Jews may be referred to the greater 
admixture of Sephardim, who do not exist elsewhere to any 
extent in Northern Europe (except in Holland). 1 On the other 
hand, the paucity of blue eyes among English Jews cannot be 
accounted for on this ground, as the Sephardim do not differ 
materially in this respect from the rest of Jews. We suspect 
that a confusion of nomenclature has crept in here, and that we 
were perhaps more rigid than the foreign observers in restricting 
the term blue to the purest shade of that colour. 

While on this point, we may bring in our results as to the 
colour blindness of English Jews, which is perhaps the most 
marked characteristic we have reached. This was tested by an 
instrument exhibiting strips of wool, among which are four with 
a green shade, and the subject has to select these by placing 
pegs opposite to them. However the fact is to be explained, 
the Jews in our experiments showed a remarkable inability to 
undergo this simple test, as is shown by the following table, 
which gives the percentage of failures. 









East End. 

West End. 

All. 

Sephardim. 

Jews 

14*8 

3 *4 

12-7 

13 *4 

Jewesses.. 

— 

2 1 

2-0 

0 


Previous inquirers have observed the inferiority of the Jewish 
race in this respect, but the results reached far exceed any 

1 It is to be remarked, however, that this admixture is only of recent date, 
both branches of the Jewish race having been practically endogamous. 
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previously reached, which average about 4 per cent, for Jews, 
whereas our results are more than three times as large. It is 
possible that in a few instances the directions given were not 
understood, and the mistakes were rather misunderstandings. 
But it was too obviously plain in many instances where the sub- 
ject declared that he could not see any difference between brick- 
red and pea green, and the fullest allowance for misunderstand- 
ings would not reduce the percentage to anything under 10 per 
cent. The causes of this startling defect are probably to be 
found in the long continuance of Jewish life in cities, where so 
much less colour and especially so much less green is to be met 
with. Of its effects we may refer to two : the absence of any 
painters of great ability among Jewish celebrities, and the want 
of taste shown by Jewesses of the lower grades of society in the 
choice of materials for dress, &c. Where there is so large an 
amount of total colour blindness, there must also co-exist a still 
larger proportion of dulled sense of colour and a general lack of 
interest in the delights of colour, especially in its more refined 
forms. It seemed to us worth while calling attention to this 
defect, as it is probable that early training can in some measure 
overcome it, and it is clear that colour lessons should form part 
of every Jewish child’s training. 

We may now pass to another measurement in which Jews are 
generally credited with inferiority and not without reason. We 
refer to the girth or circumference of chest which is regarded by 
some anthropologists as of such importance that they calculate 
from this the “ index of vitality.” Unfortunately, we cannot in 
this case compare with Mr. Galtons results, but it is at any 
rate reassuring to find that English Jews in this respect compare 
somewhat favourably with their foreign brethren ; their average 
being 35 inches against 80 cm., or 31*5 inches for 8,000 foreign 
Jews. Here again the influence of nurture is shown by 
comparing the measurements for East and West. 




East End. 

West End. 

AH. 

-32-35-39 *5 

34-36-5-41 

32 5-35-40 


It may be observed that in this important characteristic the 
•| Sephardic Jews do not show to any advantage, as it must be 
confessed they do in most of the measurements in Table I. 
j Except in span and breathing capacity, the Spanish Jews show 
| r a slight but marked superiority over their Ashkenazic eo- 
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religionists as the rest of Jews are called. It is a point worthy 
of notice that the three points of Sephardic inferiority, span, 
girth, and breathing capacity, have to do with the lnngs, and 
would seem to indicate a lower “ index of vitality” among the 
Spanish Jews. They certainly seem to be dying out, and no 
longer possess the pre-eminence among Jews that they once did. 
It would be worth while inquiring whether phthisis is to any 
appreciable extent more frequent among them than among other 
Jews. 

We now pass from these bodily measurements to those of the 
head on which we have collected materials greater in number 
than any observer who hitherto dealt with J ewish craniometry 
on the living subject. We may sum up the whole material at 
present available in the following table, in which we have kept 
to the older names and proportions (mesocephalic = 77 ’8 — 80). 


; - No. 

Index. 

1 67 

82-2 

100 

83*2 

313 

83*5 

363 

80-0 

51 

- 



— 




Meso- 

Brachy-cephalic. 

Observer. 





Dybrowski. 

Blechmann. 

Kopernicki. 

Jacobs and Spielman. 
Sephardim. 


From this it would seem that English Jews are far more long- 
headed (dolichocephalic) than those on the Continent. This 
may he partly explained by the fact that our results include 
some Jewesses and a few lads whose undeveloped crania would 
tend to lower the average. 

But there is, we believe, another explanation which will 
account for the phenomenon without supposing any deteriora- 
tion on the part of English Jews, if deterioration it is to be 
long-headed physically. There might be two men whose cranial 
index was 75, but the one might have a skull 15 x 20 centi- 
metres, the other 18 x 24. It is obvious that the latter has a 
larger receptacle for his brain, though he may have the same 
cranial index. A better test of this “ capacity ” would be to 
adopt the plan followed by Mr. Galton in his treatment of Dr. 
Venn's craniometrical results with regard to Cambridge students. 
He multiplied height, breadth, and length of skull together, and 
thus obtained what might be termed a measure of the “ know- 
ledge box ” of his subject. 

Unfortunately, we were unable to take the height of skull, 
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and could not therefore make the full correction. But we have 
multiplied together length and breadth, and thus obtained what J \- 
we might call the “ foundation ” index of our subjects’ skulls. 

On arranging these as before with the mean between minimum 
and maximum, and contrasting these with results of the cranial 
index, we obtain some very light-giving results, which are ot 
sufficient interest to deserve some minute attention bemg paid 
to them. v, 




“Foundation Index 99 of Jewish Heads (5th, 25th , 5 Oth, 7 otn> 
\)5thper centUes ). 


Table hi. 


5th 

25th 

50th 

75th 

24*9 

26*6 

28*0 

30*2 

25*8 

27 *6 

28*7 

30*4 

28*5 

29*2 

30*4 

32*0 

27 *5 

28*3 

29 *6 

80*0 

25*2 

27 *5 

27 *9 

29 *2 

24*0 

26 *6 

27 *7 

29 *2 

25*2 

26*8 

28*5 

29 *6 

24*6 

26*1 

27*5 

28*5 


All English Jews and Jewesses... N . 

Sephardic Jews 

West End Jews over 22 years of age . 
West End Jews under 22 years of age 
East End Jews over 22 years of age . 
East End Jews under 22 years of age . 

West End Jewesses 

East End Jewesses 


Here we observe that while the cranial index of the West 
End' Jews indicates dolichoeephalism, and, therefore, it would 
seem inferiority, their “ foundation ” index would seem to go on 
all fours with their presumed superiority in intellectual capacity. 
We find, too, that this index increases slightly with age, that it 
is inferior among females in the West End, but only slightly so 
among females in the East. So fax then as any knocking, at the 
slmll can give any clue of the value of what is within, the 
“ foundation ” index would seem to answer that purpose much 
better than the cranial index, and is much simpler to get at 
than Mr. Galton’s tridimensional “ knowledge box.” We append 
a table which gives at once by merely reading off in centimetres 
length and breadth of skull, both “ cranial ” index and “ founda- 
tion ” index. 
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Cranial ” and “ Foundation 39 Indies given in centimetres. ^ 



Example: — To find cranial index of skull 15 cm. broad by 19 cm. long, look 
down vertical column headed 15 and along horizontal fine opposite figure 19, and 
read off cranial index 79'9 and foundation index 28’5 (really 285 square cm.). 

These seem to us the main points of interest elicited during 
the progress of our inquiries, and we now have the pleasure of 
submitting them to the Anthropological Institute for comment 
and discussion. 

Description of Plate IV. 

This Plate represents in graphic form the results given in 
Table L The black vertical lines represent the 5th, 25 th, 50th, 
75th and 95th percentiles. The various curves cross these at 
points showing the measurements reached by 95, 75, 50, 25 
and 5 per cent, of the subjects measured. The letters attached 
to either end of each curve indicate the different classes 
whose measurements are given. 

HH (continuous thick curve) — Health Exhibition results for males. 

Hr (continuous thin) = Health Exhibition results for females. 

AJM (thick bars) = All Jews. AJr (thin bars) *= All Jewesses. 

wjm (heavy stars) = West End Jews, war (light stars) — West End Jewesses. 

ejm (heavy dots) ‘= East End Jews. ejf O’ght dots) =East End Jewesses. 

8 (dots and bars) = Sephardim or Spanish Jews. 
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Thus to take an example : if we arranged 100 of each of 
these classes in a row from the shortest to the tallest, the 
seventy-fifth in each company would have the height shown by 
the measurement indicated by the corresponding curve at the 
seventy-fifth percentile of the lowest set of curves ; e.g. the 
seventy-fifth of the East End Jews would be exactly 66 inches, , 
of the Sephardim exactly 68, and so on with the rest. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Brabrook said that, as he had been Secretary to the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association for several 
years, it was a satisfaction to him to find that the conclusions of that 
Committee as to the importance of nurture were home out by 
the patient and painstaking investigations of the authors of the 
paper. With regard to the comparison between Mr. Galton’s 
Health Exhibition statistics and those in the paper, it was to be 
borne in mind that those who visited the Exhibition and presented 
themselves for measurement would in the main be healthy persons 
in good spirits with money in their pockets, and would therefore 
be rather above than below the average of persons of the same 
class of life, and while the. same might be true in some degree of 
the Jews referred to in the paper it would not be so to the same 
extent. This consideration might slightly modify the differences 
observed. It was in his recollection of the conclusions to which 
his Committee came that they found the tests of strength by pulling 
to give doubtful results, and he was therefore disposed to set those 
aside ; but the other observations of Messrs. Jacobs and Spielman 
appeared to him to be very interesting and valuable. 

Prof. Rupert Jones asked if the measured visitors of the 
Health Exhibition referred to may not have included a sufficient 
number of Jews and Jewesses to have modified the value of the 
results when taken merely as for English people. 

Dr. PhenIH and Dr. Garson also joined in the discussion. 

Mr. Jacobs in reply mentioned that very few, if any, Jewish 
visitors of the Health Exhibition visited Mr. Galton’s Laboratory. 
It was possible that the class of Jews which had been termed in 
the paper “West End Jews” were slightly better nurtured than 
the average visitor of the Exhibition. 















ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Race and Language. 

(Journ. of the Anthrop. Inst., vol. xviii, page 439). 

Either Mr. Holmes has misunderstood the Duke of Argyll, or the 
Duke, Captain Burt. 

The passage apparently referred to is as follows : — 1 

The Irish tongue was, I may say lately, universal even in many 
parts of the Lowlands ; and I have heard it from several in 
Edinburgh, that before the U nion, it was the language of the Shire 
of Fife, although that county be separated from the capital only by 
the Frith of Forth, an arm of the sea, which from thence is but 
seven miles over ; and, as a proof, they told me, after that event 
(the Union) it became one condition of an indenture, when a youth 
of either sex was to be bound on the Edinburgh side of the water, 
that the apprentice should be taught the English tongue.” — 
“ Letters Jk*om a Gentleman in the North of Scotland.” London, 
1822. Page 158. 

In that edition, there is a footnote, expressing doubt as to the 
correctness of the statement ; but disproof would obviously be hard. 
Folk-speech usually lingers long after the official language has 
changed. James I v . is an authenticated instance of a man in Fife 
speaking Gaelic. He seems to have understood King-craft better 
than some recent writers who have pictured the later Kings of Scots 
siding completely with one portion of their subjects. 

From a variety of sources comes evidence that Gaelic was spoken 
in Galloway till about the middle of the 18th century. The whole 
question of speech- changing in the British Isles is most interesting, 
but wants viewing achromatically. In Scotland, we may begin by 
debarrassing otfiteelves of that “ great magic transformation scene ” 
which some associate with a refugee Saxoness ; and, throughout the 
Union, we must recognise that change of speech, or even change of 
sovereignty, implies no change of race. 

Walter M. T. Campbell. 


1st June , 1889. 
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Hote by Me. A. W. Howitt, as to Descent in the Diebi Teibe. 

A letter from Mr. Howitt to Dr. Tylor, September 21st, 1888, 
contains the following remarks, which are communicated to the 
Anthropological Institute at the writer’s desire. It should be 
explained that Mr. Frazer's communication (“ Journ. Anthrop. ^ 
Inst.,” yol. xvii, p. 185), was sent in correction of a statement by Mi. 
Howitt (“ Jonm. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xiii, p. 457), that descent in 
the Di eyerie tribe is uterine. Mr. Howitt now produces evidence 
that his original statement was correct. 

“ You may remember a notice which was sent by Mr. Frazer to 
the ‘ Journ. Anthrop. Inst./ conveying a statement by Gason that 
with the Dieri the sons take the father’s murdu and the girls 
that of the mother. When I saw this I could hardly believe my 
eyes, because my own knowledge was against this, as well as the 
statements made to me by the missionaries in the Dieri country. 

I thereupon wrote to the Lutheran Mission at Kopperamana, 
requesting that further enquiries might be made. The reply was 
that the Dieri said all the children, both girls and boys, take the 
murdu of the mother and not of the father. In order to further 
check the statement, I again wrote to the missionary asking him to 
enquire from the Dieri concerning a certain man who was the head 
man of the tribe when I knew it, and of whom Gason has written 
much in giving me information about the Dieri. This man I knew 
to have been of the Manyura ( Portulacea oleracea) murdu. In 
reply I hear now that: (1.) His murdu was Manyura; , (2.) His 
mother’s murdu was Manyura; (3.) His father’s murdu was 
Wamyati (Emu). 

“ I also learned from a correspondent who is well acquainted with 
the tribe which adjoins the Dieri in the south-west that with them 
the children are all of the same murdu as their mother. He sent 
me a list of a number of the tribespeople which showed this con- 
clusively. I am now quite sure that Gason has made a mistake, 
hut I must say for him that it is about the only one I have found 
out, except a few inaccuracies in some of the less common relation- 
ship terms.” * , 
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Sepulchral Chambers in Tumuli in FinistHire. 

W e have received, through Admiral Tremlett, particulars of the 
discovery in tumuli by M. de Chatelier of two unopened sepulchral 
chambers of peculiar construction. The first is at Panker, Plon- 
balanec, Finistere, and is a chamber, 3 metres long, 1 metre 54 broad, 
and 2 metres 60 high, the walls being of uncemented masonry and 
the roof consisting of a single large slab ; round the bottom of the 
chamber is a ledge or bench of dry masonry, about a foot wide and 
high; which had supported thick planks of oak forming a floor 
this was thickly covered with oak leaves, amongst which were the 
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incinerated remains of one body, two small bronze daggers, and a 
small two-handled nrn, which had originally been covered with a 
coarse cloth, particles of which still adhered to it. The second is 
at Kergonnion, near Guisseny, Finistere, and is also of on cemented 
masonry, covered with a single stone ; the chamber is 2 metres 40 
long, 1 metre 45 broad, and 1 metre 45 high ; it had an oak floor 
but not a ledge of masonry to support it, and there was also an 
oak ceiling covered with clay at about two thirds of the height of the 
chamber ; the floor was covered with sea sand on which reposed a 
skeleton : near its waist tvere a bronze dagger and two bronze 
plaques, near the head was a vase with four handles, and on the 
forehead a circle of bronze ; the skull had been trepanned, and the 
operation had apparently been successful. We do not remember 
any other instance of a wooden ceiling being found under a cap- 
stone in a chamber of this kind or dolmen. 

A. L. L. 


International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and 
Archeology. 

The Tenth Session of the “ Congres International d’Anthro- 
pologie et d’Archeologie Prehistoriques,” will be held in Paris, at 
the College de France, from August 19th to 26th, under the Pre- 
sidency of Professor A. de Quatrefages. 

The following is the Programme of subjects for discussion ; — 

Question I . — Creusement et remplissage des vallees, remplis- 
sage des cavernes, dans leurs rapports avec l’anciennete de 
1’homme. 

Question II . — Periodicite des phenomenes glaciaires. 

Question III. — L’art dans les alluvions et dans les cavernes. 
Valeur des classifications paleontologiques et archeologiques 
a Pepoque quatemaire. 

Question IV . — Relations chronologiques entre les civilisations de 
la pierre, du bronze et du fer. 

Question V . — Relations entre les civilisations de Hallstadt et des 
autres stations danubiennes et celles de Mycenes, de Tiryn- 
the, d’Issarlik et du Caucase. 

Question VI . — Examen critique des cranes et ossements quater- 
naires signales dans les quinze dernieres annes.- — Elements 
ethniques propres aux divers ages de la pierre, du bronze et 
du fer, dans 1’ Europe centrale et occidentale. 

Question VII . — Survivances ethnographiques pouvant jeter 
quelque lumiere sur l’etat des populations primitives de 
TEurope centrale et occidentale. 

Question VIII — Jusqu’a quel point les analogies d’ordre archeo- 
logique et ethnographique peuvent-elles autoriser l’hypothese 
de relation ou de migrations prehistoriques P 
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^ ' Other questions besides those in this programme may be dis- 
y cussed, but notice of bringing such subjects forward should be sent 
in advance to the General Secretary of the Organizing Committee, 
Dr. B. T. Hamy, 40, Rue de Lubeck, Paris. 

I . The subscription is fixed, as on former occasions, at twelve 
r francs. Those who desire to join the Congress should send this 
| amount to the Treasurer, the Baron de Baye, 58, Avenue de la 
£ Grande- Armee, Paris. 

; ^ 
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| French Association for ^Advancement of Science. 

it 

The “ Association Frangaise pour I'Avancenient des Sciences ” 
will hold its annual session ftom August 8 to 14, under the 
T Presidency of Professor H. de Lacaze Duthiers. The usual 
4> custom of meeting in the provinces will this year be departed from, 
% in consequence of the Exhibition, and the session will be held 
]r in Paris. The offices are at 28, Rue Serpente, Paris, and M. A. 
Fournier is the Secretary. 
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C The British Association. 



J;;, The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held at Neweastle-UDon-Tyne, 
■4:_ commencing on Wednesday, September 11, under the Presidency 
^ of Professor W. H. Flower, C.B.. LDD., F.R.S., &c. The Section 
v of Anthropology (Section H) will be presided over by Professor 
%' Sir W. Turner, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., L. & B. The Vice-President 
of this section is Professor G. H. Philipson, M.A., M.D., D.C.L., 
i F.R.C.P. The Secretaries are Mr. G. W. Bloxam, M.A. (Recorder); 
Dr. J. G. Garson, Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute ; 
and Mr. J. Rutherford Morison. Communications, accompanied 
If- by the necessary abstracts for publication in the Report, should 
J, be sent as early as possible to the General Secretaries, British 
Association, 22, Albemarle Street, W. 


| ' Professor Wbismann’s Essays. 

| It is now four years since Mr. A. B. Shipley called attention in 
t : ' the “Nineteenth Century ” to Prof. Weismajm’s Essays on Heredity. 
J In response to the interest which has been aroused a collection of 
| the essays has been translated under the care of Mr. E. B. Poulton, 
y of Oxford, and will form the second volume of the “Series of 
| Translations of Foreign Biological Memoirs,” which the Claren- 
, don Press is publishing. 
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April 9th, 1889. 

Professor Flower, C.B., F.R.S., Vice-President , in the Chair . 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of F. Havereield, Esq., M.A, of Lancing College, 
was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


For the Library. 

From Messrs. Trcbner & Co. — Trubner’s Record. No. 243. 

From the Author. — Note on a case of Elephantiasis Arabum. By 
R. W. Felkin, M.D. 

The Nggri Sembilan, their origin and constitution. By 

Martin Lister. 

Sul Cranio di un Idiota. By Michele Centonze. 

L’Osso Bregmatieo (Antiepilepticum) ; Studio di Michele 

Cnetonze. 

Tauromachia. By Giulio Barroil. 

Sagn og Fortsellinger fra Angmagsalik, samlede af G. Holm. 
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" 94 Captain Hast ings . — Exhibition of the Skulls of a 

From the Author.— Ethnologist: Skizze af Angmagsalikeme af G. 

From the Academy.— Bulletin International de lAcademie des 
Sciences de Cracovie. Comptes R®dus des Seances de 1 annee 
1889 . . ' . ' 

From the Association— P roceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 
Vol. xi. No. 1. February, 1889. . .. 

Journal of the Royal Historical and Archaeological Association 

of Ireland. Vol. viii. Fourth Series. No, 77. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. The Scottis 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. v. No. 4. ^ April, 1889. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. xlv. 
No. 277. - _ . . — - • TCT A 

.Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol.xi. No. 4. 

, i jjj 

■—Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Yol. xi. 

Part 5. March, 1889. 1S87 , 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 1»» i- 

. gg 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1897, 1898. 

From the Editor. — -Journal of Mental Science. No. llo. April, 
•1889. 

Nature. Nos. 1013, 1014. 

— * — - Science. Nos. 317-321. icon 

. A morionn Antiquarian. Vol. xi. No. 2. March, 1889. 

; |{ : *viio Seionlificpio. Tome xliii. Nos. 13, 14. 

, -r Jftevue d’Ethnographie. Tome vii. No. 5. Septembre 
Octobre, 1888. 


April, 


Exhibition of the Skulls of a Burmese Dacoit 
and of a Rebel Chinese Mandarin. 

By Captain E. S. Hastings. 

One of the skulls exhibited was that of Po Tok, a celebrated 
Burman Dacoit leader, who was a native of Nabuain, a village 
ot the northern border of the Myniggan District, and close to 
the Ava district He was the son of the Thugyi, or headman 
M tbe-viUage. Afte* his father lost his thugyi-ship, about 
1882, PoTok became a professional dacoit, and at the time of 
the amiCxatkm oi UpperBurma, he was recognised as a daring 
leader. After giving great trouble to the military and police, 
he was shot in April, 1888. Po Tok was a man of considerably 
1 greater genius and audacity than most of his fellow-countrymeu , 





Burmese Dacoit and of a Rebel Chinese Mandarin . 




■and he was universally feared for his inhumanity and rapacity. ''Jf- 
At the^time of his death' he was about thirty years of age. * ^ 

The second skull exhibited by Captain Hastings, was that of g* 
a military mandarin, a native of one of the northern provinces 
of China. His real name was not known, but the name of Sze 


Chuen was given to him by the Burmese from the fact that the 
bulk of his followers in his last expedition were recruited in 
that province of Yunan. Sze Chuen had been of high military 
rank, and a Mandarin of the Blue Button, but was degraded 
and exiled to Yunan for unauthorized military enterprise. At 
the request of the Viceroy of Yunan he defended the Chinese 
merchants in Bhamo from attacks by the Kachins, but having 
quarrelled with these merchants, he threatened to sack the 
town. With a following of two hundred Chinamen from the 
province of Sze Chuen, and five hundred Kachins from the hills, 
he defended himself, and held Bhamo for a long time against 
the Burmese. After a siege of several months, during which 
Sze Chuen was distinguished by much bravery and moderation, 
he and his lieutenant, finding their position hopeless, disem- 
bowelled themselves in the Shind temple. The Burmese com- 
mander shot the corpse of Sze Chuen through the head, and 
then ordered it to be crucified. Oh the British occupation of 
Bhamo in December, 1885, Captain Hastings secured the skull. 
Sze Chuen was about fofty years of age at the time of his 
-suicide. 



Discussion, 

Mr. Walhquse asked if Captain Hastings was aware of any 
superstition or beliefs, amongst the Burmese, of influence exercised 
after death by such characters as Po Tok. In Southern India 
notorious dacoits and robbers, as well as men of unusually wicked 
or violent character, who had made themselves feared in their neigh- 
bourhood, were believed after death, especially if it were violent or 
untimely, to become Bhutas (demons or malicious goblins), always 
intent on working mischief and bringing about misfortune. Sudden 
illnesses, death, diseases to cattle, blight of crops, and the like, are 
attributed to them. And in proportion as they were cruel and 
dreaded iu life, by so much .are they believed to become powerful 
and malignant when dead. Many years ago a gang of dacoits 
spread terror in the southern districts of Madras ; the leader was 
especially ruthless, and when at last he was taken and executed, 
the popular fear of his Bhuta-malignity was such that for months 
after nearly half the children horn in the region he ravaged were 
named after him, this being looked upon as a propitiation, and avert- 
ing his evil influence from a house in which there was a child bearing 
his name. This belief in an evil influence after death seems some- 
* what analogous to the vampire superstition of Eastern Europe. 

I 2 





96 JHscusdon. 

The Rev. W. D. Morrison remarked, with reference to Captain 
Bastings’ interesting account of the dacoit leader, whose skull he 
had exhibited, that as yet little or nothing had been done in England 
to test the accuracy of the contention that in most cases the skulls 
and physical structure, of criminals constitute remarkable points of 
difference between them and the ordinary man. A school of anthro- 
pologists has recently arisen in Italy, which maintains that there is 
a distinctly criminal type of man who may be known from tbe normal 
man by certain definite physical characteristics . This criminal type 
is said to present anomalies in tbe structure of tbe skull, the eyes, 
the ears, tbe lower jaw, the arms, &c., and to occupy in tbe scale 
of life an intermediate position between tbe savage and tbe mad- 
man. Atavism and physical degeneracy are accounted tbe two ' 
leading features of this abnormal type. Tbe chief advocate of 
these ideas is Professor Lombroso, of Turin, and in the last edition 
of his large work,J7 JJomo Delinquent , he brings forward an immense 
number of facts and figures in support of his thesis. Not only in 
Italy, hut also in France and Germany, Lombroso’ s conclusions 
have received a considerable amount of support, and a Congress 
devoted to criminal anthropology is to be held this year in Paris. 
Tbe speaker bad made a considerable number of investigations in 
this field on Lombroso’s lines, but could not say that he bad met 
with the same number of physical anomalies as Lombroso and bis 
disciples bad. Mr. Morrison 7 considered that Lombroso’s method 
had two defects. In the first place he compares the physical 
structure of criminals with the physical structure of soldiers. But 
soldiers are not a fair test, for they are the pick of the population, 
and not average types. In the second place he exaggerates the 
difference of bodily structure between tbe civilized and uncivilized 
man. According to Batzel this difference “ is more a difference in 
mode of life, in mental disposition ( Anlage ), in historical situation, 
than in physical structure.” But the whole question demands 
fuller inquiry, and it would be most interesting to compare tbe 
results of Mr. Galton’s anthropometrical investigations at South 
Kensington with similar results obtained in a similar manner from 
the examination of undoubted criminals. ■ 


Professor Flower, Mr. H. H. Howorth, and Mr. AtAison 
alsa took, part in the Discussion. 

Captain Hastings, in replying, said he was not aware of any 
Superstitions connected with Po Tok’s death. 


%•. - The fcHowihg Paper was ifead‘%' the Secretary : — 

r. ■' • 
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The Maoris of New Zealand . 1 
By Edward Tkegear, Esq. 

Tribes . 

1. The natives are divided into tribes and sub-tribes ; but the 
tribe has somewhat of a clannish character, on account of 
common ancestry. The tribe (i/m) is divided into sub- tribes 
( hapu ). The principal tribes are Ngapuhi , Arawa , Tarawa, 
Ngatiruanui , Ngatiraukawa , Fgatihaua , Waikato , Ngatimaru , 
Ngatimamoe , &c. Some of the tribes have from long defeat 
dwindled down almost to as small proportions as a large hapu. 

2. The tribes are not distinguished by differences of dress, 
nor in the mode of wearing the hair ; slight differences do exist, 
but are not to be called tribal. 

3. A very few of the tribal or sub-tribal names are derived 
from animals or objects ; even in these few cases, I think the 
name has been that of a man ; thus Baukatva, a plant, then, a 
man called after the plant Baukawa , then the tribe his posterity 
called Ngatiraukawa (Ngati = children of, descendants). The 
Arawa tribe are an exception ; Arawa means “ shark,” Waikato 
= “ flowing water ” ; but the Arawas have no “ totem 99 respect 
for the shark. 

4. The members of a tribe do not regard as sacred the animal 
or plant from which they may have derived their name, nor do 
they refuse to kill or eat it. 

5. They have plenty of stories as to the origin of tribes, but 
they are to be found in the published works of Grey, Shortland, 
White, and others. 

Birth , descent , adoption. — 7. In ordinary cases or with common 
women there are no birth-ceremonies, but in cases of difficult 
parturition a tohunga , or priest, is in attendance, and he, together 
with the woman, repeats the Karakia (invocation) of Hine-te-i 
wa ; it commences — 

‘‘Weave, weave the mat. 

Couch for my unborn child,” 

or else the invocation commencing “ Oh Hine-te-ivia iwa , release 
TuhuruhuruT These were celebrated charms of great antiquity. 

1 This paper has been written in reply to the code of <e Questions ” issued by 
Mr. J. Gr. Frazer, and published in the “ Journ. Anthrop.Inst.,” vol. xviii, p. 431. 
The paragraphs are numbered to correspond with the original questions. 
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While the Karakia was being chanted, the father had to plunge 
into the river. If the child is not then born, the ancestral line, 
up to rangi (sky) and tiki (Creator), must be invoked, i.e., if a 
boy is being horn ; if a girl, the mother s line, of ancestors. 

8. The mother is not secluded before birth ; but she is tapu 
afterwards, until made noa, or “ common ” by ceremonies. The 
ceremony was performed about a month after birth, the mother 
being secluded till then, lest she might tapu any of the people 
engaged in kuynara fsweet potato) planting. There were two 
different forms of the ceremony : — one was the tua ; in this 
form, two fires were kindled (“ new-fires ” of course — made by 
friction of wood), one for the gods, one for the priest-ehieftainess. 
Then .the tohvnga (priest) repeated the incantation beginning 
“ Breathe quick thy lung,” &c. Fern-root is cooked on the fire 
for the atua (gods) ; this is waved over the child by the priest, 
and afterwards placed in some sacred spot. The female tribe- 
priest (if there is one) waves the fern-root cooked on her fire, 
and touches the baby in several places, pretends to eat th6 
fprnTroot, but does not;, it is laid in a sacred place. If there. is 
no /female priest-chief ( ariki) } a figure is made of weeds to 
represent her. This removes tapu. 

In the otter ceremony, when the tuapana is chanted, it removes 
the tapu from mother and child. A number of clay balls are 
made by the priest, and little mounds near them; each mound is 
named for a god, and each clay hall for an ancestral chief. The 
priest then took a branch of karamu or of kavm, parted it, and 
hound half round the baby's waist, chanting the invocation _ 
called tuapana, beginning “ There are the mounds risen up,” &c. 
When this is finished, he sprinkles mother and child with 
water by means of a branch, and chants again. When the 
gong is finished, he plants the branch, and if it grows the child 
will he a warrior. Then three ovens are made, one , for the. 
mother, one for the priests, one for the gods ; food is cooked in 
them. A number of pieces of pumice are placed in a row, and 
named for the child's ancestors; then the priests offer food 
(from the god’s oven) to each stone in turn, with the incantation 
beginning, “ There is your food,” &c. (the gods ate the “ soul ” 
of the food),; then the tapu was removed, and the mother and 
child free. - . - . , . . - , • 

There is no rule as to the mother’s food during pregnancy. 

^ 9: There is no rule fqr the husband's conduct,, nor is he 
subjected to any special treatment ; there is no trace of the 
\\ V * 4 v ' < 

- 10. The efiild is named at the time of the purification spoken 
of above; this is called iri-iri, or baptism, sometimes, but is 
really more a “ phurehiog ” t)ian a/‘ christening.” However, 
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sometimes, with a great chief, the father, mother, and head of 
tribe went with the priest, who waded out into mid-stream with 
the baby and sprinkled him, reciting the incantation of, “ Bap^ 
tised in the waters of Tu (the war-god). Be thou strong,” &c. 
The priest sometimes, at a particular time, repeats slowly, one 
by one, the names of the child's ancestors, and if the baby 
sneezes, that particular name just being recited is chosen ; but 
most Maoris are named from “nickname” sources, such as 
personal peculiarities of self or parents, local names, “ sounding 
sea,” “ angry sky,” &e. There is never any godfather or god-' 
mother. 

11. There are no special observances in regard to infants 
whose eider brothers or sisters have died previously. 

12. Infanticide, though common in Eastern Polynesia, is not 
so in New Zealand ; there is plenty of room for all, and the tribe 
wanted plenty of boys for war, and girls as breeders. The 
Maoris idolize children and spoil them dreadfully. 

13. When the father and mother belong to different sub-tribes, 
the father's landed property went to the male children, the mother's 
to the female, but all the children belonged to both tribes. If a 
girl married a chief of an utterly strange tribe, she lost claim to 
her mother’s land, unless she could induce her husband to stay 
with her tribe, in that case she lost nothing, for the tribe gained 
a fighting man. The rules, however, are very intricate, and 
cannot be fully discussed in this place. 

14. Adoption is sometimes practised, but is not common as in. 
Eastern Polynesia. Children were generally adopted by close 
relations, such as uncles, &c. When a woman has lost her title 
to her mother's drnid by marrying a stranger, her brothers can 
secure her share for her children by adopting them. 

Puberty. — 15. There is no special ceremony performed on 
lads at puberty, except in the case of the eldest son of the head 
chief of a tribe. He has to be initiated into the secrets of all 
priestcraft and witchcraft as Ariki of the people. A fast is 
proclaimed, and the people are not allowed to eat, from dawn 
till after dark. A shed built of palm (nilcait = Areca sapida) 
branches is made with an equal number of sticks on each side 
(no odd sticks anywhere), and the makers of the shed must all 
he chiefs. . In this shed the old ariki sleeps the first night, and 
at dawn the young man is sent to him naked. (Naked, for 
fear garments defiled by having touched food should be present 
at sacred ceremonies.) The young chief is urged to sleep, and 
the priest watches for omens (taJeiri) of jerkings. If an arm or 
leg jerk inwards it indicates luck, but if it jerk outwards the 
lad cannot be taught. Then the old man repeats the incantation 
beginning, “From whence come all things,” &c., and afterward^ 
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.f - begins to teach secrets. This is what was done in New 
t Zealand ; in the old land whence they came legend says they 
had a whare-Jcura or college in which the young men were 
£/ taught astronomy, agriculture, &c. — they were very sacred in 
^ this. But there has been no whare-kura in New Zealand. 1 
>/ . A young chief had successfully graduated in this college if, 
I on completion of his course, a slave being brought in front of 
| him, he could strike him dead by repeating a charm. It may 
Jf be that this statement will be disbelieved, but tapu is an awful 
i weapon. I have seen a strong young man die the same day he 
§ : was tapued* the victims die under it as though their strength 
-f* ran out as water. Yet I never knew a great wizard. 

5 16. There is, at these rites, no pretence of killing the lad and 

T then restoring him to life. 

j - 17. During the initiatory rites, women could not go near a 

J young chief; I do not know if seeing was prohibited, but it 
£ would certainly be avoided. 

U 18. They do not practise circumcision, nor do they knock out, 

V chip, or file the teeth, bore the nose, distend the ears, insert 
£ rings in the lips, or perform any other mutilations of a similar 
| nature. 

I 19. They all tattoo, but not at puberty — the full tattoo of a 
i warrior took place after his distinguishing himself in war. The 

V tattooing of a slave’s face was only a vile practice, introduced 
’ lately for the sake of selling dried heads (fully tattooed), as 

f ( European curios ; as Maining was told by the trader, “ ’Eds was 
v* getting scarce.” The patterns were tattooed, not incised. The 

4 men are tattooed on face and posteriors — women, a few lines on 
\ breast, slight pattern on lips and chin, and (sometimes in old 

days) on back part of leg (calf). Some women in South Island 
;; were tattooed on face like men; very rare. The drawings made 
i ’ by me for White’s, voL 1 , u Ancient History of Maori,” are good 
■V guides — the curved pattern ( Mataora ) never varies. There is 
£ a good example on pp. 331 and 332 of “ library of Entertaining 

5 Knowledge— the New Zealanders.” But the real point is that 
V. on the brow just between the eyes is a difference which is 
% \ individual, and is the * signum ” of each (or 5 was anciently). I 

say yrhat I think of tattooing m ".Ancient Alphabets in Poly- 

4 ■ An old legend states that Mataora went down to JPo (Hades), 
there ta^ who performed the 

4 actual operation on him at his request, because the marks were 
$ odjr pkvnfad on men’s face® before that time, and would wash 
( off. I think there is no truth whatever in , the tradition; 
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1 I hare heard that there was a Wharekura at a place called Whanganui 
but it was hot the Wliarekura. \ * 
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tattooing, is an extremely ancient practice, and I believe that I 
can prove etymologically that the curves of Maori tattooing are 
snake-coils, which they must have learnt far away from Poly- 
nesia — §nd even these are later than the Mokohiri tattoo of 
triple lines. 

20. When men are having their faces tattooed, the priest or 
the persons sitting by, sing the “ tattoo song,” beginning t£ In a 
group we sit and eat together” The best Maori version, 
commencing, w E noho aria, e kai-tahi ana ” may be found in 
Grey’s poems ( Hakirara o nga Maori), p. 57. If a girl, the 
song, Beeline, my daughter, to mark thee” ( Takoto ra , e hine), 
Grey, p. 58. 

A person being tattooed is prohibited from eating fish, unless 
the fish (sacred to Tangaroa , the sea god) is held up to see the 
tattooing. No gourd or calabash must be eaten, if children 
have playfully made tattooing marks thereon. The priest and 
all the people are tapu (on account of the blood), during the 
operation, but the ceremony of making native ovens with hot 
stones is gone through — priest’s oven, gods’ oven, oven for the 
tattooed man. The priest handles one of the hot stones of the 
gods’ oven, thus transferring the tapu to their food, which is 
hung up in a tree. After the eating, all are noa (common, not 
tapu). 

21. Answered above. 

22. I do not think that there is any mark distinguishing 
tribes, &e., still we do not know everything (probably never will 
now) about the full signification of tatau . 

23. I never heard of any ceremonies performed on girls at 
puberty. I think I should have been sure to have known. 

24. Ibid . 

. 25. Women were not secluded at menstruation, but they 
were tapu , and would not be allowed to touch food that was 
being cooked — some of the men might eat it by accident, 
and that would tapu them instantly. 

26. They thought that the menses contained the germs of 
unformed infants — the seed of humanity — the germs became 
the malicious deities called Kahu Kahu , of which I will treat 
under demons . If a man touched her he would be tapu , if he 
had connection or ate food cooked by her, tapu “ an inch thick” 
Homage. — 27. There is no absolute law as to marrying within 
or without one’s tribe — that is, no law personally affecting the 
item or woman — only as to the land. 

28 and 29. As a general rule the girls had great license in 
the way of lovers. I don’t think the young woman knew when 
she was a virgin, for she had love affairs with the boys from her 
cradle. This does not apply of course to every individual case — 
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£ some girls are bom proud, and either kept to one sweetheart or 
% had none, but this was rare. When she married it became 
f very different ; she was then tapu to her husband, and woe betide 
her if she was guilty of light conduct. 

30. Anyone outside brother and sister could marry, although 
marriage of first cousins was greatly disliked. They seem 
aware of the weakening effect of the “ in-breeding.” There are 1 
cases in which (especially in legend) even these bonds were 
broken, but not as proper social practice. A man had to be a 
f very strong and powerful chief who could dare to tamper with 
I! daughter, daughter-in-law, sister, &c., and then he earned wide-* 
I spread denunciation for himself and stigma for the offspring. 

& 31. A man, if powerful and wealthy, might have several 

I wives ; but as the tribe supported all in food, the mean men 

I would be prevented, in some way or another, from keeping large 
V : establishments. 

32. There is no polyandry, marriage relations are strict, unless 
£ the husband gave consent, as for a guest, &c.; but I know of one 
■■ instance, and only one in ancient legend, wherein a woman (she 
was a goddess or demi-goddess), had not only two husbands at 
4 the same time, but these two husbands were brothers. 

% 33. Polygamy is caused in some cases simply by the desire 

I I for the women, also by early betrothals, and having to take the 
J? widow of a deceased brother ; alliances with other great chiefs, 
4 or a love of display by a show off of a big retinue ; as each wife 
*jT had her separate plantation, Mara , the more wives a chief had 
K the more able was he to entertain guests ; but there was no one 
't ■ cause in particular; the wives worked, and so did the chief 

himself, even the greatest. . 

J 34. Betrothal of children was common among people of birth. 
£ If no betrothal, there was generally a lot of talk and squabbling, 
< every one in the tribe thinking he had a right to interfere, till 
I at last the young couple, if lovers, would flee to the bush until 
■£. their living together was agreed to. The girl generally began 
I' the courting. I have often seen the pretty little love letter fall 
\ at the feet of a lover— it was a little bit of flax made into a 
of half knot — “ yes ” was made by pulling the knot 
f tight— <c no > n by leaving the “ matrimonial noose ” alone. Now, 
4 I an * sorry to say, it is often thrown as an invitation for love*? 
j apaking of an improper character. Sometimes in the Whare - 
Wooing-teu^e),; a braiding in which the young of 
4 both sexes assembled forplay,senga, dances, &e., there would 
y Rt stated timesa meeting ; when the fires burnt low, a girl 

so and so, I want 

mm for my husband.” If he coughed (sign of assent), or said 
-.yes t— it .wa^ weHr— if only dead silence, she covered her head 
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with her robe and was ashamed. This was not often, as she 
generally had managed to ascertain (either by her own inquiry 
or by sen ding a girl friend) if the proposal was acceptable. On 
the other hand, sometimes a mother would attend and say, “ I 
want so and so for my son.” If not acceptable, there was 
generally mocking, and she was told to let the young people 
have their, house (the wooing-house) to themselves. Sometimes 
if the unbetrothed pair had not secured the consent of the parents, 
a late suitor would appear on the scene, and the poor girl got 
almost hauled to death between them all One would get a leg, 
another an arm, another the hair, &c. — girls have been injured 
for life in these disputes, or even murdered by the losing party. 

There was generally a show of force, more or less severe ; but 
after she had been taken away, the parents came to see the pair, 
and when presents had been interchanged, all were satisfied. It 
the couple had been betrothed at infancy there was no ceremony 
but a feast of the relatives and tribes of both, the bride was 
clothed in new mats and handed over to her husband, oy whom 
gifts were made. “Marriage” was merely moe-talii, ‘ a sleeping 

together.” . , , . .. , . 

35. Often the husband went to live with his wife s people— 
not, of course, if he was a great chief, or had several wives. If 
he went to live with his wife’s people, he was considered as one 
of her tribe, and fought on their side — sometimes she would 
leave him and go back to her own people if he did not. 

. 36. There is no preparation for marriage on the part of either 
bride or bridegroom, by fasting, bleeding, or any other way. 

, 37. , Answered above. - 

38. The bride is not veiled. 

39. Nor is either she or the bridegroom ever represented at 

the marriage ceremony by a proxy or dummy. 

40. There is nothing corresponding to bridesmaids or best 

41. Nor are any ceremonies observed by bride and bridegroom 

on the day after marriage. . 

42. A man cohabits with his wife immediately after marriage. 

43. And lives openly with her. " 

44 The Maoris had no Gustom which required or permitted 
that the wife should be touched by any person other than her 

husband. , 

45 Men abstain from women at menstruation, pregnancy , after 
childbirth till the child is weaned, and previous to and during 
hunting, fishing, and war. 

46. As quite an occasional thing a man who had many wives 
would lend one of them to a guest whom he wished to honour 
greatly. He would not let his first or chief wife be touched. 
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4 but one of the inferior ones perhaps. He could let a guest have 
tv one of the girls. In Hawaii, whether the woman was married 
I or single, she would have been thought very churlish and boorish 
J, if she refused such a slight favour as connection with any male 
a friend of the family. 

| 46 a. A widow went to her husband’s next brother, unless he 

^ chose to forego his right. Her proper course was to strangle 
herself. 

if 47. They may all speak to and look at each other — there was 
k no restriction; 

i Disease and Death. — 19. They believe that disease is caused 
| by the entry of an evil spirit into the body ; or at all events the 
% anger of some deity or demon (Atua). Even slight sicknesses 
* were supposed thus to be caused. Said a great chief once, “ My 
£ Atua is a boil.” If 

X 50. And they try to effect a cure by exorcisms, &c., made by 
the priest. Eheumatism, however, they cured by means of the 
X many hot springs (charged with sulphur, &c.), in parts of the 
country. Poisoning with Tutu(Coriaria ruscifolia) berries they 
cured by holding the patients over the smoke of weeds and 
X leaves. Poisoning by eating the kernels of Karaka ( Corynocarpus 
% lemgata) by burying the patient in the earth up to his neck. 
f Bones were well set in splints of bark; wounds were generally 
/ left to themselves after they had extracted any broken pieces 
f of spear or bone; they healed in a manner an European 
| could hardly believe. I have seen a Maori speared with a big 
rafting spear (an iron-shod pole thicker than the wrist), the point 
V driven through the breast (just under the collar-bone) and 
t coming out at the back — in a week’s time he walked fifteen miles 
i crossing a mountain range — the wound being healed, 
k They also used the bark of the Itimu (Dacrydium cupres- 
$ svmrn) beaten into a pulp as a cure for burns, when placed on 
i thesore. Dysenteryanddiarrhceawerecuredbychewingtheleaves 
of Km'omiko {Veronica sp .) and the Kawakawa (Piper exeelsum). 
^ ' There was a charm beginning “ Keturti, oh ye gods of the 
k land * (Te whai kurukuru matahX), Grey's poems, 430, for burns. 
X The charm for broken limbs begins,' “ O thou TiM t give me 
I thy girdle as a bandage for this limb,'* said whilst the priest 
k is binding up the fracture. 

k ,52 and 53. The ceremonies at a death were very intricate, and 
% differed in various partsbf theislands. Slaves were quietly put 
into a hole. Chiefs were carried when dying into some shed, 
* as death tapued the house. Inends gathered when they heard 
wute tangi cry (a loud vibrating wail) from the wives and 
- relatives — then there were cuttings of the face with sharp shells 
pieces of flint by the women and of the neck on one side by 
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the men. The hair was also cut off on one side, and some- 
times a few long locks left untouched as a memorial of the 
departed — this was called Pakipaki taka. The burden of the 
lament was, “ Go, go, we follow/’ The friends, who came from 
long distances to lament, wore wreaths of green leaves or of 
lycopodium. Sometimes the body was buried : in other parts of 
the country it was placed in a little house with the greenstone 
club, &c., of the deceased : sometimes in two pieces of a canoe 
placed upright together, the corpse being tied in a sitting posture 
on a grating through which the decomposed parts fell. At other 
times it was placed in a small canoe and set up in the branches 
of a tree. Slaves were killed sometimes and the chief wife 
strangled herself — these were buried with the husband. A taro 
( Golocasia antiquorum) root was placed in the hand of a dead 
child that he might have food for his journey to Reinga ; food 
was also buried with a chief. The exhumation ( Uhunga ) took 
place from a year to two years after death. There were many most 
intricate ceremonies used : — The consecration of the spade with 
which the body was dug up, the charms for the binding up of the 
bones, for the scraping, for the bearers, lustrations of those 
engaged, “ making common ” those engaged in the work ( i.e ., 
lifting the tapu). The bones were scraped, anointed, decorated, 
painted and set with feathers. When they had been seen and 
wept over by all the relatives, they were packed away in the dark 
ancestral burial cave, or else thrown into some inaccessible rift 
or deep chasm, lest some enemy might get hold of the skull, to 
taunt it or to use as a baler for a canoe. Fish-hooks made 
from the jaws, flutes, pins, &c., from the bones, were supposed 
to be terrible insults to the relatives — hence the secret 
sepultufe. 

54. The ghost of the departed was not feared, if the proper 
ceremonies had been performed. If they had not, the spirit 
might become a kahukahu (which see), though not of the worst 
type. 

55. Persons who have touched the corpse are considered very 
unclean ; they have to be charmed over, &c., by the priests. 

56. The relations da not have to observe any special rules. 

Murder. — 58. Murder must be revenged by every member of 

the tribe until satisfaction has .been obtained. A chief, when 
dying, generally left as his poroaki (last words) some reminder 
of revenge for his people to carry out, and would generally 
nominate some one person to devote himself to this especial 
purpose. These death orders were looked upon as sacred 
commands. Vengeance, or propitiation by bloodshed, could be 
obtained by assaulting a tribe who had nothing to do with 
the cause of quarrel ; but, generally, the tribe or family of 
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the murderer was singled out for vengence, and a vendetta 
declared. 

59. I cannot remember any instances of compensation for 
homicide being permitted ; there was little property to offer ; 
¥ blood for blood ” (somebody's — not too particular always as to 
whose) was the rule. . 

60. I do not think that any purification was needed after 
murder unless the dead body had been handled. “ Murder ” is 
not regarded in the English way. As a chief said to me, “ If I 
go out for a morning walk with my spear, and I see a man, and 
I push my spear through him, that isn't murder — that is ‘ hilling! 
But if I invite him to my home, give him food, tell him to sleep, 
and then kill him, that is ‘murder’” (Kohuru). 

Property and Inheritance .—61. Land was held primarily by 
tribal right ; but within this tribal right each free warrior of the 
tribe had particular rights over some portion. He could not 
part with the land because it was not his to give or sell, but he 
had better rights to certain portions than others of his tribe. 
He would claim by having the bones of his father or grandfather 
there, or that they once rested there; or by the fact of his 
navel-string having been cut there; or by his blood having 
been shed on it; or by having been cursed there ; or by having 
helped in the war party which took the land; or "by his wife 
being owner by descent; or by having been invited by the 
owners to live there. The tribe inherit either by conquest or 
possession — conquest mainly — but if the scattered remnant of 
a vanquished tribe should be allowed by the victors to return 
quietly and their occupation be winked at — after a certain time 
they have a title by occupation. 

62. A man's property descends to his sons, and a woman' s to 
her daughters. The whole of a man's movable property was 
his own, his arms, decorations, canoes, &c., but so constantly was 
the law of muru or plunder (made by custom, having force of 
laws) carried out, that a chief often had little he could really 
call his own, except his personal weapons, ornaments, &c., which 
were tapu by touching his sacred body. . A chief could tapu a 
certain thing by saying, “That canoe is my back-bone," &c. 
Then, unless one, was of greater power than he, it was untouched, 
it became really (for all practical purposes) the chiefs bodily 
part. His house and fences, his plantations, &c., were his own 
till they were muru. 

63. Well-born women may inherit property. But the title of 
women to lands ran out sooner than in the male line. A chiefs 
granddaughter can claim on her grandfather’s land equally with 
his grandsons, but on the death of her grandchild the land 
Teverted to the male line. If she marries a man of another distinct 
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tribe and goes with him , she loses her land; so says the proverb. 
The woman goes away and goes without her girdle.” 

64. The younger child never succeeds in preference to the 
elder, unless there is some shameful incompetency or outlawing 
against the latter— madness, black treachery, or something of 
the kind — : so rare as scarcely to be worth noticing. The elder 
brother inherited, then the next, and next — when the brothers 
were dead, the land reverted to the children of the eldest. 

Fire. — 65. Fire is obtained by friction of wood — one pointed 
piece is rubbed in a groove upon a flat piece with a longitudinal 
motion. A little dusty fibre is scraped by this process up to 
one end, then this begins to smoke, and it is in the nursing of the 
baby-spark with tinder, &c., that art is shown. It was generally, 
when used for “ common fire,” kept lighted as long as possible, 
and firesticks were carried to start new fires with — but on all solemn 




occasions “new fire ” was made. A chief, too, must have his own tf 
sacred fire to sit by, lest perchance some inferior person may 
have Used it, or (horror of horrors!) used some of his fire to . K 
light another on which food was cooked. This would be 
(metaphorically) cooking the chief himself ! Fires were always 
made new for ceremonies such as those connected with the 


purification after childbirth, the haircutting of a boy, the war- 
parties' return, &c. — in almost all ceremonies food was cooked 
for the gods, and of course no “ common fire ” could be used. 

67. I .have given the best Polynesian stories in a paper on 
“ The Origin of Fire.” 

Food. — 68. Certain foods are forbidden, but not as in Samoa', 
where almost each family has some particular food forbidden 
because sacred to the household god — this looks like totemism. 
The Maori of Hew Zealand ate almost everything but lizards 
(these being held in superstitious awe). The cuttle-fish was the 
property of the Ariki (priest-chief), and was only shared by him 
with another as a high honour. Kumara — sweet potatoe {Convol- 
vulus batata ) — was sacred while growing, until made common 
by the firstfruits being consecrated. Women were allowed to 
eat what the men ate, but human flesh was generally denied 
them. 


69. The women and men ate apart. Generally each man 
ate apart. A little basket of food was brought to each by the 
women ; if to a great chief, by his male slave. Eating was always 
done in the open air — food would tajm a house, and so tapu any 
one entering. I don’t know why they don't eat together — but 
it is so. 


70. Children generally eat with the women — scraps are thrown 
to them and they play round like kittens. 

71. The women generally eat together, but not the men. 
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72. Cannibalism was common formerly. They ate their 
enemies, and some very wicked old ruffians would eat a slave 
now and then. 

73. Desire for revenge was the reason given for cannibalism, 
cooking and eating being*the greatest of insults. They had some 
idea, I believe, that the courage of the person eaten would come 
to them, but I do not think it was a leading idea — at all events 
with the majority it was overgrown. It is possible that scarcity 
of food in siege-time may have helped the practice — they had 
plenty of food at ordinary times. Some old Maoris declare 
cannibalism to be a recent invention — this is not true; it is 
mentioned in a very old legend, and is a world-old practice with 
all savages, even our own peoples : the other. Polynesians, even 
if not cannibals, had customs pointing back to days when they, 
too, ate human flesh. 

74. There were no special ceremonies at cannibal feasts, nor 
were any special vessels or implements used. 

75. The use of human flesh was not confined to any class or 
sex, as even the women ate it sometimes. 

76. If the eaten person had been are doubtable enemy, they 
dried his head as a trophy, and made ‘flutes of his thigh-bones, 
&e. — otherwise the bones were thrown away. 

77. They never drank the blood of either men or other 
animals as blood, but they did not avoid it particularly. 

78. There are no particular occasions when the sight of blood 
is avoided : nor are they ever prohibited from seeing the blood 
’of persons of the opposite sex. 

79. They fasted on certain occasions ; at the hair-cutting of a 
boy-chief all the people fast, so does the young man initiate (see 
above, 15). No food is cooked in the settlement the day before 



a war party departs, until the priest has gone through his 


divination by the niu (throwing spears of fern stalk). 

80. See 73 above. 

Hunting and Fishing . — 81. They had no hunting in the proper 
sense of the term, there being no large land animals. The moa 
is not mentioned in any of their reliable legends ; that is, not 
mentioned as a large bird. In a paper on the “ Maori and the 
Moa,” 1 1 have already expressed my belief that the Polynesian 
Maoris did not even know the Dinomis. Eats were hunted 
(the small frugivorous native rat — not the common Norwegian 
species brought by Europeans, and now swarming), and for 
this purpose roads were cut in the forest. Before they started 
the hunting party gathered together and sang the charm com- 
mencing “ Give thanks above,” &c. {taumaha ki ru'/iga). Two 
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parallel lines, miles long, were cut in the bush, and traps baited 
with the berries of the miro ( Podocarpus ferruginea) y &c. Then 
the Taitai i runga was sung. When they had caught a great 
many they made an oven for the gods ; into this a rat was 
put ; it (the rat) was then lifted up on an altar and the Jearakia 
beginning “ The smell is drawn out” (Te kaha ko ia unuhanga), 
was used by the priest, then other omens were made, one for 
the priest, one for the hunters, one for the common people (noa), 
i.e not hunters, &c. The fishing ceremonies were far more 
numerous. The beach and the whole sea near would be tapu 
the day a new seine net was first wetted. The seine is tapu 
till the first fish is taken and, set free — set free after a hair 
from the head of the priest has been put in its mouth, with a 
prayer that it may tempt other fish to come and be. caught. 
The first fish caught in a new canoe was always offered to the 
gods as offering for the men ; the second for the women — 
sometimes thrown back into the sea as an offering to Tangaroa, 
the ocean god* Before commencing fishing the priest (set apart 
for fishing charms, as another for the crop of sweet potatoes, &c.) 
made them fasten all the hooks in regular order along the sides 
of the canoe, and then commenced the long incantation, “ Turn 
to me, turn to me, 0 Maru ” ( Tahuri mai, tahuri mai, E Maru)< 
When the fishing was over and the party returned to their Pa, 
three ovens were made — one for the chiefs, one for the priest, 
the others for the assemblage ; then the priest, holding up a fish 
by the gills, repeated the charm of “ the fish of Tangaroa * 
commencing Te ika , te ika, i waitotara — and the ceremonies were 
over. The taking of whales, seals, &c., was very tapu , and woe 
betide the man who cut up or tasted one of these creatures 
till the ceremony of making the animal “ common ” had taken 
place. Some of the most tragical (legendary) events in native 
history arose from this sacrilege. There are no rules as to eating, 
speaking, &c. — except those mentioned above. They did not 
scarify. 

83. The women and children do not observe ; any special 
rules while the men are out hunting or fishing. 

85. Nor are any ceremonies observed for the purpose of 
appeasing the spirits of the animals and fish that have been 
killed. The bones are sometimes used for tools, &c., but are 
mostly thrown away, 

Agriculture . — 86. They had no ploughs, but they were careful 
and diligent cultivators. The ground was turned over with 
an instrument called ko, a pointed rod with a crooked foot rest 
some inches from the point. The kumava sweet potato plantations 
were tended with the greatest care — the plants set in rows of beau- 
tiful regularity. As the plant needs fresh gravel six inches deep 
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the labour of bringing it froiq (sometimes) -long distances was 
very great. The taro, Arum esmlenium, was also cultivated ; 
the hut (gourd) was grown everywhere. Th e kumara crop was 
sacred; the persons working at cultivating it were sacred, and 
the offering of the firstfruits was one of the solemn religious 
.eeremonies. The firstfruits were offered to Pani, the son of 
?: Mongo, the god of the kumara . The ceremony for making sacred 
*f the kwmara cultivators was called whaka-mahunga. ' 

f 87-96. They have no special ceremonies at sowing, ploughing, 
id or harvest; nor have they any rules as to eating the hew com 
v and fruits, nor as to the fire used to cook them. They do not 
£ sacrifice to obtain good crops, nor to save the crops from blight, 
T hail, &c., nor have they any Ceremonies for keeping ve rmin from, 
'jf 1 the crops. There are no superstitions as to the first corn cut or 
% the last com cut; nor is any portibn of the crop preserved with 
| special ceremonies. The only ceremonies are those described 
v above in connection with the kumara crop. The kumara was 
$ sacred to the gods of peace. Sometimes skulls, &c., would be 
placed in a row with many ceremonies, every year, to help bring 
\ , a good kumara crop. The skull and bones of the giant tu hou 
rangi were kept for many generations to bring out and set up 
in the sacred places of the kumara fields. 

I’ War. — 97. If war is decided on, the first thing done is for 

^ some leading priest to consult the omens by casting the niu. 

; This is done by the priest procuring a quantity of fern stalks, 
representing spears — and a quantity of others to represent the 
I? warriors going on the war party (taua). The sticks representing 
J the chiefs are one by one stuck in a mat and a fern stalk darted 
•t at each. If the spear falls on the left side of the man's stick he 
v \yill fall, if on the ^ight he will live. Then with sticks named 
S for enemies he darts at others named for the men, women, and 
1 f children who remain behind, lest they should be attacked in,the 
absence of the warriors. When this ceremony was over, he 
lifted the tapu from the settlement. A fast had been held while 
if the ceremony was proceeding. Sometimes the , gods were pro- 
t pitiated with offerings — particularly the war-gods Tu and Mara. 
| The priest generally, under inspiration, gave the answer, and if it 
| was for war, he would chant the song coneeming the “ girdle of 
f* Tu? “ Give my girdle of war,** &e; Then when the expedition is 
7 about to start they all go to the side of a. running stream, and 
the priest takes a branch of the karamu and sprinkles them 
* one by one, saying, “,Thou ait baptised, oh son, to war ; wield 
the weapon of. Twin the tide of war” — this is the Told tana , 
.. War baptism!”, A ydwng chief on his first war party alwnys 
-received a special baptism, where he and his companions liad 
- to stand naked in thus water and be sprinkled and charmed. 
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Until he had passed through this ceremony and the bloodshed- 
ding he was a nobody. If he had shed blood in the battle, the 
chief called him forth and broke the weapon he had used, using 
the haha or “breath charm,” “Ha! ha! ha! this is the wind 
feeding,” &e. After this the youth was tapu for some long time 
yet; they could not touch a woman, &e., or touch their own sacred 
heads. All men on a war party were tapu to women — they 
could not go near their wives till the fighting was all done. 
They recited charms over then weapons before starting. They 
asked for alliances by sending baskets of. cooked (human) flesh 
---if this present was accepted and shared, the alliance was 
acceptable, if not the food was sent back by one of their own 
men the same day. Omens were sought — a blow-fly crossing 
the path is ominous of defeat; startings in sleep were some of 
them unlucky ; a kite was flown by the priest and allowed to go 
loose over the enemy's pa , if the string caught in the palisades 
that was an omen for victory ; if the priest dreamt that his 
deity was overcome by the deity of the foe the party turned 
back directly. There was also a ceremony of making tuahu 
(sacred mounds) on the march, when the priest would consult 
the gods by setting up tokomauri , or “ staffs of life,” in the 
mounds and, turning his back, would repeat an incantation — the 
gods being supposed to move the sticks in answer. There is a 
story that a chief in the North offered up his son as a burnt- 
offering in time of war to see if the smoke would pass over the 
pa of the enemy, which would, if so, be captured. But this story 
is very doubtful, I think, as being opposed to native feeling— 
they might cook some one else’s son, not their own. [Since 
writing the portion in body of MS. an instance of such 
sacrifice comes to my memory in ancient tradition. When 
Manaia was coming to New Zealand in his canoe tokomaru , he 
said to his men, “ Let my brother-in-law now be slain as an 
offering to the gods that they may be propitious to this canoe of 
ours.” He was killed.] Of course they had to cook for them- 
selves on a war party because there were no women with them, 
but they were very particular that food was not passed by one 
in front of another, or put near a weapon, or touched by the 
right hand : it had to be carried and eaten with the left hand. 

* 99. Those left at home did not observe any special rules 

unless there were bad omens, such as red sunset, owl crying in 
day time, &e. In such a case the women would not he allowed 
to cook for the men who remained, and the men would have to 
use the right hand for food, &e., like the war party. 

100. They did not mutilate in any particular way except by 
cutting off the heads and drying them as trophies. Of course in 
the cutting up for cannibal feasts there was mutilation and the 
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f. bones were made into flutes, pins, fish-hooks, &e. The skull (as * 

| the greatest of indignities) was used sometimes as a container ■ 

for food or a canoe bailer. The teeth were sometimes made 
i: into necklaces. A small piece of hair was generally torn from the } 
| head of each slain person and kept for the home-going ceremony. 
i, 101. When the fight was over ..they formed in ranks, three 
t deep, each headed by a priest, who received from each man a ' f - 
r portion of the hair from the victims — this was waved as a wave 
1 offering to the gods while the war party sang the war song. On 
f their return, when they drew near to their own tribal land they 
i perform the ceremony of whaka-tahurihuri (“ turning round to C 
•(. look back.”) They dig a small hole for each head of a great 

V chief (of the enemy) brought back ; turning round towards the 
f' land whence they have come, the priests wave and shake the 
If' heads (this is called pioi) as a challenge, and to allow the heads 
"f to bM farewell. The song begins “ Turn thou, look back, look 
f back ! &c. When they approach the pa, they are met by the 

V bead priest or the priestesses in a body, and-they are sung to 

t thus, “ Whence come hither the war party of Tu ?” {i haere mai 
* ’* ^ lea tere o tuT) The war party halt and commence a chant, 

t “We come from the land, we come from the sea,” &c. All the 
§ People wave their garments, and cry « Hither ! Welcome !” The 

bead priest gathers the remaining locks of hair brought by the 
war P art y and offers them to the god of war; then they dance 
the war dance (tvpeke) ; then they proceed to the edge of the 
»• water and sit down in .lines along the bank. The priest throws 
y off his clothes, wades to the other side of the stream, and offers 
l PP a sacrifice of some human flesh, a round pebble and some 
*. fem-root, repeating the incantation, “ Thou canst now eat and > 

| consume,” &c. This lifts the tapu from the warriors. Then 
4. c ° mes tbe tangi or, lament for the warriors who have fallen— 4 

t thsn the assembly, in which all the story of the war is told, deeds '4 

} of prowess related, &c. 4 
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102. There are no special rules for individuals, only for the 
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party of warriors. 

Governmerd.— 103. They had no proper form of government: a 
Republic with leading men, or an oligarchy with a very large 
aristocratic class, would partly describe the system, but only 
partly, it was not a republic, because the right of heredity was 
enforced and of primogeniture— nor was it an oligarchy, because 
every free man was a member of the council. There was no 
g, the elnef was the head bf his tribe and when several 

War ’ the P° st of leader was ^en by consent to 
the best fighting man. The influence of the highest chiefs was 

eldf r h™n P i nt f n 11 1? 8 The Arikiwas the first-born of the 

ddex branch, the head of the clan, priest as well .as chief. To 
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him descended the high ancestral knowledge, the command of 
the most potent charms and spells, the right of precedence 
everywhere. If the first-born was a female she received the 
title of Ariki, hut also the name Tapairu (now applied to the 
Quben). She was a very potent person in the tribe, although, of 
course, being under the disability of womanhood, she had not all 
the privileges, could not lead in war, lift the blood- &c. 
The male Ariki was always sacred ; even if he did not fulfil the 
notions of his people by want of courage (a rare case), of hospi- 
tality, or of practical wisdom, so that another brother was made 
leader of the tribe in his place, still the elder was the “ opener 
of the womb ” — and a necessary person for all sacred ceremonies, 
Next to the Ariki came the Tino Tangata, or head man of each 
sub-tribe ; then the Rangatira, or warriors, the “ free and inde- 
pendent electors ” ; lastly, the slaves, 

104. The chieftainship is hereditary for the Arikis, but 
elective for the war-chief. Of course there was no election by 
ballot, it was generally almost an understood thing as to the 
leader — the prestige would decide without saying. The chief- 
tainship passed to sons first ; failing these, then to brothers and 
sisters ; then to half-brothers and sisters; then to uncles and aunts. 
A curious point was that a son was greater than his father, because 
he was the result of two great people coming together, while his 
father was only one great person the child held rank both by 
father and mother. From his birth the Ariki was the greatest 
person in his little world, till his own son was bom. The power 
of an ordinary chief in peace time was not great ; and, however 
influential, he could not compel the men to do anything — he 
really had little authority except over his own family and 
slaves. The Ariki who could tapu the whole place or fleet was 
i power, and any chief could tapu a thing by naming it after 
himself, his head, &c., but if a stronger or greater man came 
along he could break the tapm of the lesser with impunity. 

Oaths and Ordeals. — 105. No special forms of oaths and ordeals 
are in use among them. 

Salutations.— 107, The hongi, or nose-pressing, was the kiss of 
welcome and also of mourning and sympathy. The general 
salutation was a waving of garments and shouts of nan mai l 
haere-mai ! &c. (welcome ! hither !) 

Arithmetic . — 108. They count up to a thousand, but I think 
that over 100 the ancient Maori was not very sure. 

109. They do not count by fingers and toes. 

110. They sometimes use sticks for the high numbers, but not 
more than ordinary Europeans do to assist the memory — they 
have great arithmetical ability. 

111. I ain doubtful over the 5. I have been at-work for 
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-j years in arranging the Polynesian languages in a comparative 
J manner and I am still puzzled. People who never gave ten 
minutes real study to the subject say that because rima in 
P Maori means “ five/' and that rima (or lima) in all the Polynesian 
(: dialects means “ hand ” and “ five,” therefore the Maori word 
f rmga , “hand,” is the same as five (rima). _ But I cannot 
recognise any other such change as m to ng , and I find that 
4/ ringa means “ hand ” in other parts of Oceania besides New' 
j| Zealand. So I do not feel sure that in New Zealand “hand ” 
f; and “five” are the same words — though they are in other places. 
None of the other numerals seem to show connection with 
limbs, fingers, &c. 

JJ 112. Mano, “thousand/' is really “many,” I think ; after 100 
.g they were hazy. • * 

t Writing. — 113. They sometimes sent symbolical messages, 

/ as by the transmission of articles emblematic of their intentions, 
-v but they used neither quipus, notched sticks, nor any other 
*£ regular method. I believe that tattooing was orginally a writ- 
| ing, and that characters were printed on the skin. The word 
'I tatau means in Polynesia not only “marking the skin,” but 
I' ‘Counting, marking boundaries, making communications, 
"l: printing, painting, reckoning descent, teaching, learning, giving 
If publicity to,” &c., and ast I find crosses and arrow heads used in 
old- tattooing I have written a paper ( Transactions New Zealand 

> institute, Vol. XX, “Ancient Alphabets in Polynesia,” p.353) 
5 giving all I can find on the subject. 

£ Measurement of Time. — 114. They knew the year as tan. 
5; They counted by nights and by moons— also by stars. A 

> division of time generally was wa (a word signifying “division,” 
f “to divide”) now used for “an hour.” The year was divided 
1 1 into two great seasons of summer and winter. There are 
\ varying lists to be given of the nights of the moon — the names 
| seem tt> have differed in different localities. Sometimes they 
|f divide the month in halves or fortnights by “ moon growing” 
% an d “ moon lessening.” They corrected their lunar error (in year) 
| by observing the rising of the Pleiades and Orion. The most 

’ accurate way of counting the beginning of year was by observing 
v the first new moon after the star Puanga (Bigel) was seen in the 
4' morning. The four seasons were named from agricultural 
operations, as Preparation,- Planting, Cessation, and Harvest, 
if 1^8* They took great notice of the flowering of plants* and of 
• the mating of birds, &c. Thus Spring (our August) was an- 
? nouneed by the karaka (Gorynocarpus legivata) blossoming and by 
%; the arrival of the cuckoo {pvpiwharawroa = Chrysococcyx lucidus). 
I* In September the kowhai (SopJiora telraptera) flowers. In 
! October the* tawera, the edible flower of the kiekie (Freycinetia 
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■ Banksii ) is ripe. In November the rewarewa ( Knightia excelsa) 

blossoms. In December the rata (Metrosideros robustus ) flowers. 
In January the karaka berries (see above) are ripe. In March 
the humara (sweet potato —Ipomcea batatas) is ripe. In April 
the cuckoo leaves. 

110. They have no names for the months, but only for par- 
ticular periods. I fancy that the need of correcting lunar months 
into solar rather puzzled them. 

, 121-123. They do not seem to have observed the solstices 

and equinoxes, nor have they any ceremonies at the end of the 
I old year and the beginning of the new one. No artificial time- 
* keepers are in use among them. 

* Games , Dances , dec. — 124. They had the following games: — 
Kite-flying. The kite is called kahu (which by a. curious 
coincidence also means “hawk”) and pakau (wing). These 
were made of leaves of the raupo (Typha angustifolia) sewn 
together on a light frame. It was a game mentioned in ancient 
legend. Tops : these were called kaihotaka, kaihora, potaka = 
whipping tops ; potaka-whero-rua, a top with two points. Cats 
cradle, wkai or maui , played in the most ingenious manner, far 
| exceeding that of the European child-game ; maui, fishing up 
^ the land; tawhcchi (lighting), ascending to heaven, & c., being 
supposed to be represented : many varieties. Skipping- ' Rov ^ piu , 
used as among Europeans, but generally by two holding the ends 
, and many jumping. Ducking (taururumoki) one another, one 
holding the other’s head under water. Swing, morere or moaril 
' a pole with ropes at top held by runners, the “ Giant’s stride,” 

■ sometimes played on edge of cliffs, half the swing being over 
\ the abyss. Dakt Throwing, neti or teka, throwing with light 
i spears to see who can throw farthest. Wrestling, takaro-ringa- 
f ringa, played with any hold. Para-toetoe, throwing light reeds at 
. each other. Para-mako, throwing spears at each other — evaded 
by twisting the body only — a very dangerous game. Moto and 
meke = boxing. Diving, kokiri ; this was done by a great number 
^ diving feet foremost one after another from a high bank, or 
running along a pole projecting over the water. Ball, poi , a 
game played by a party singing a song, each having a ball 
fastened to a string, which is thrown about by all with the same 
movement and in perfect time. It is very graceful and pretty. 
Disc, porotiti , a boy’s game of twirling a disc. Ti , a game 
played with the fingers (like mora , an Italian game). Komi - 
komi, a similar game. Punipuni , a game played by slapping 

I the hands and interlacing the fingers while singing a song. 
Tutukai, a kind of “ hunt-the-slipper,” a small stone being 
passed round the^ circle, each person holding his fist closed 
and one trying to find the stone. Kop&re and kotaha — sling 
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Stilts —poutuvu and araporaka . Draughts, mu, some think 
J an introduced game, but I think it can be well proved to be 
| ancient. Proverbs, whaka-tauki % finding out puzzling ones. 
| JPoroteteke , a game played by boys standing on their heads 
I; and marking time with their feet. Hide and Seek —whaka 
l piri , as with us. Kai~ Riddles, or a puzzle to undo a knot, 
f There is one legend so ancient that it is known both in 
Samoa and in New Zealand, although so many centuries have 
I elapsed since the separation of the tribes that Samoan is perfectly 
4 incomprehensible to a Maori. 

f This legend (the story of Kae) gives a list of the games 
I played to amuse Kae, and it contains the following names 
Singing, playing on the flute, beating time with castenets, 
I playing at ti (of this three kinds — one like mora , one clasping 
t fingers, one in which they throw short sticks one to another) 
i: playing on a sort of Jew’s-harp (pafcuru), making puppets 
l' dance, all singing while they played with large whizgigs (discs 
4 c= porotiti). They made him laugh at last with a comic song 
4 and dance. 

K 125. The chief dance was the haka — a sort of posture dance, 
fj performed by rows of dancers (singers) all making the same 
X motion in the most perfect time. A good haka conveys a notion 
f of rhythm worth seeing. There were war-dances called ngarahu, 
jp other dances called hari, patere , and ngahau kotaratara , a 
y triumphant dance, and kanikani , a sort of see-saw dance. 
| Sometimes the dances were conducted altogether by men, 
4 sometimes by women only — sometimes by both together. They 
| had no “spin’' dances like our waltz or polka; they were all, 
i stamping, leaping, swaying and posturing dances — sometimes 
V very exciting and often very indecent. They had no dances 
that I know of in which animals were imitated — it is ages 
% since they were acquainted (if ever) with large animals ; and I 
have not recognised any attempt at such a thing. I do not 
think that any of their dances were really religious, but their 
* chants were accompanied by waving of arms and motions 
| difficult to distinguish from their dances. 

| Magic and Divination. — 126. They practised magic and 
| , witchcraft very greatly. The sorcerer Was everywhere, but not 
/ exactly as a professional. Tohungas, that is the ordinary priests, 
% were generally called in to exercise the art for the common people, 
t - but chiefs of rank, and especially Arikis, possessed it in high power. 
| One way to bewitch a man was to get him to break the tapu ; 
v another one to bury a tapued image or stone in his courtyard at 
% night. A girl who did not respond to her lover’s advances could 
4 be bewitched, driven mad, and killed. The usual way of obtain- 
ing power over another was. to obtain (European fashion) some 
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of the nail-parings, hair, &c., anything of a personal nature, to 
act as a medium between the bewitched person and the demon. 
Spells would be. muttered over these relics, then they were 
buried, and as they decayed the victim perished. Sometimes 
the makutii was used for a good purpose ; thus, if any one of a 
fishing party had stolen my line, hook, &c., I would make a 
spell which would cause a taniwha (water-demon) to rise and 
carry off the thief. I find too that young people were told they 
would be makutu if they laughed at a sick dog — if they stole 
food from the food store, &c. 

127, 128. The most powerful sorcerers were the hereditary 
heads of tribes (Ariki), These had sets of witch charms and 
incantations descending “ in tail ” from eldest son to eldest son. 
A tohunga or ordinary priest imparted his charms to his chosen 
disciples, to his “ chelas,” as the Buddhists say, 

129. They could do anything — so they say. Make storms, 
lay storms, kill, wound, stupefy, derange, even bring to life 
again, but this only under certain conditions. Dawn must be 
near, the Pleiades high, the dying man must have a shivering fit 
and the robin {toutouwai) must be singing at the same time as 


tawera the morning star is in sight. 


When the great priest, 


l 


Ngatoro-i-rangi, was coming here in the migration of the New 
Zealanders, he, indignant at an insult to his wife, “ changed 
the stars of evening for the stars of morning ” — but he was a 
very high and mighty priest. 

130. The sorcerers never dress as women, but the dress of 
tmen and women was much alike — the women had mats of a 

somewhat finer quality sometimes than ordinary men, but the 
aluable heirlooms (cloaks, &c.) were only worn by the high 
fiefs — they were tapn of course to others. 

131. The tohungas, having more knowledge than the crowd, 
ire generally looked to as interpreters of omens, but all the 
iople were constantly in superstitious fear of ominous 

urrences. Convulsive startings in sleep, the twitching of the 
^ftrms and legs outwards or inwards were always taken as omens. 
Tripping the foot in starting on a journey was bad and would 
cause them to go back. If in travelling the feet between the 
toes get filled with fern, that is evil. If one's chin itches it is 
a sign you will soon eat something oily. An ember popping 
out of fire or the singing of gas from burning wood, were 
ominous. Aerolites, meteors, &c., were unlucky: so was the 
moon near a large star. Some of them disliked the morepork, 
or little owl {tutu— Athene NZ.) ; all of them hated the lizard. 
Dreams were recited and listened to with great attention. 

131. They drew omens from the flight of birds, not after the 
fashion of the haruspex. If a party on the march heard the 
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I little bird called tiraueke on their, left hand, it was war, if on 
| - the right, feasting. ^ 

4/ 132. They used the rdu for casting lots, as a divination in 

~v other matters beside war. 

f ' Religious and Political Associations. — 133. I have mentioned 
wharelura, the college which is traditionally said to have 
J existed. Herein Keligion, Agriculture, Astronomy, &c., were 
taught. I do not know of any other association. Politically, 

- they used to assemble in. councils called mnanga, but these 
were tribal meetings (folk-motes). I am trying hard to find if 
4 . my notion of a religious Freemasonry (extending through the 
./ Pacific) has solid ground. 

i. Men as women , &c. Sleep forbidden. — 134—136. The sexes do 
not exchange clothes, nor is sleep ever forbidden. 

4 Ceremonial unchanness. — 137. The walls of a house are sacred. 

2' A chief would not lean against a wall, or indeed enter a house, if 
| he could help it, except his own. It is said that the walls are 
made unclean by the Maori women hiding in the clefts the 

1 cloth polluted by the menses — this is called kahukahu } and 
f engenders the Jcahukahu evil spirits mentioned above (see 26). 
j£ I cannot describe all the possibilities of uncleanness ; anything, 
f everything could become tapu under certain circumstances and 

would* have to be purified by a pure ceremony of some kind. 
\T The earth was purified after the Deluge by a sacrifice of sea- 
, weed — in ordinary cases by a pure of cooking food for the gods, 

2 &c., with the priestly incantations. 

f: Doctrine of Souls. — 138. They believe that human beings have 

| souls. The word ata, “ reflected light ” — is sometimes used fox 

1 “ soul/ 5 but wairua, “ spirit/ 5 is the common word. The 
% etymology is obscure. It seems to have signified a shadowy 

form, but, exactly as with Europeans, there is discrepancy in 
'l the ideas. We Englishmen hear ghosts described sometimes as 
- thin misty apparitions, sometimes as gaunt materialistic forms, 
V Sometimes as so like the living person that they are mistaken 

2 for him, and it is only by the melting away into thin air that 
i the ghostship is recognised. The Maoris too think that dead 
%. men have appeared as. living ones, but the general notion is 
% that of indistinctness. 

f 13&. The soul leaves the body in dreams and trance. In 
j illness the soul journeys away and is sometimes on the brink 
' of crossing to Hades, but returns-— only a few return. There 
^ is no idea of a happy heaven, so they leave life unwillingly and 
1 the soul looks back sorrowfully as it goes* Messages were sent 
1 by the dying to other friends gone before. The souls passed 
from south to north till they came to the extreme north-west 
^ pmnt oflfew Zegdandjth Te Beinga^the Spirit’s -Leap* Here the 
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soul leaps into the sea or slides down the trunk of a tree, the 
fohutukaiua (Metrasideros tomentosa). Hence the saying for 
one dead, He has slid down the pohutukawa” — and passes to 
Po , Hades. There are several divisions in Hades. (1). Aotea, 
then te-ura?iga-o~te-ra, then hikutoia, then pouturi , finally toke. 
In each of these the soul seems to lose some of its vitality, till in 
the last, toke (worm), it turns into a worm and then dies 
altogether. This is one account. Another says that in entering 
, the Hades, or at the Beinga , one must cross a river — the Maori 
I Styx. His name is shouted out and food set before him— if he 
partakes of this food he can never get hack. A man named 
^Te-atarahi once came back after being dead five days, but he met 
some of his relations, who warned him not to touch the food. 
His skin was all wrinkled and loose, but after being purified by 
incantations he got well. Sometimes the Charon of the death- 
river drives the spirit back to his friends and he recovers. 
Two women once had a peep into spirit world, and saw three 
grey-headed old spirits sitting round a fire ; they (the spirits) ran 
away, and one of the women, desirous of getting some spiritual 
fire, seized one of the firebrands and was running away, when, 
f just as she was getting clear, a spirit caught her by the heel, 
f She did not like to relinquish her prize, so whirled^ it into the 
air and it stuck up into the sky, being what we call the moon. 
Store houses are generally built north and south so that spirits 
might not pass over them going to Beinga. Spirits were 
v,ne rally clothed in leaves of the wharangi ( Melicope temata) 
.d horopito (Drimys axillaris). When on its way the spirit 
j to a hill called wai hokimai ; it strips off its clothes (of 
es) and wails its last lament. Spirits generally made up 

1 bundles of grass and leaves as they went— these are 
d tohu , as “ remembrance” ; the name of the bundle itself 
rwhakau — a green bundle denoted a recent death. It is 
able that many of the stories told about Po and Beinga are 
thedreams of people in trance through illness. This is the way 
ordinary souls passed — great heroes went up to heaven and 
became constellations, or deities- — as usual everywhere. 

141. They believed that dreams were omens, but I do 
not think they believed them to be actual occurrences, but the 
soul had wandered and had seen the things in Te Beinga . To 
dream of wounds, death, bad food, war, drowning, &c., werO all 
evil omens (< aitua ) — singings in the ear, gurglings in the throat, 
feeling the chill tokihi-kivn, , the “ cold wind of battle all these 

I were ominous sleep-warnings. 

142. I do not think the friends of a sick man ever tried to 
restore the soul of a $iek man to his body ; it was, at all events, 
uncommon if it happened. They were rather heartless to sick 
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people, and used to leave them often to die alone — sometimes j 
through sheer hunger. : 

143, A man's enemies never, as far as I know, attempt to 
catch and detain the wandering soul, in brder that the man, 
deprived of his soul, may die. 

144 They do not think that a man's soul can be extracted or 
stolen from him, nor that he can lose it by accident 

145. Souls are not driven away by noises, nor can they be 
bottled up. * 

148. There is only one instance of transmigration; that is, 
where the soul (through want of proper death ceremonies) has r 
become malignant, and entered a lizard. This lizard is supposed 

to gnaw the entrails of a sufferer. I suppose that the lizard is 
“ pain," but lizards are always looked on with dread. In spite 
of this they were sometimes killed and eaten — some sorts — I 

by freethinkers, I expect j 

149. Animals, trees, and plants are not supposed to have ( 
souls ; nor are they ever treated like human beings, spoken to as l 
intelligent creatures, dressed in human dress, or married to men 1 
or women. 

150. The heroes and demi-gods took shape as. birds, &c., but 
they did not “ talk bird ” — they talked Maori. In the fables the 
lizard and the hawk talk to one another, but I suppose that 
this is and always was quite transparent, and was never 
supposed to impress the idea of a bird or mammal or reptile 
speech. 

151. It is only the soul of an offering (of food, &c.) which is 
accepted by the gods. When the fairies accepted the jewels of 
te kanawa , they only took the souls (“similitudes") of the 
ornaments; the material jewels were given back to him. 
Weapons have not souls exactly, but the weapons which have 
been used in war have the wonderful mana— that is, power, 
prestige, holiness, intellect, influence — all these (yet not quite any) 
describe the word. Some weapons have come down from the 
gods, and have their genealogies of owners up to kore (chaos). 

The greater feats the weapon had performed, the greater mana. 

I translate mana as akin to skt, manas, “ mind " — and if it does * 
not suit you to say a weapon has a “ soul/' it has certainly “ mind" 
Sometimes they prophecy, sometimes they shift about; they, 
would kill with their subtle power the inferior person who dared j 

to touch them. It would not exist after the thing was destroyed | 
—it is -only what Buddhists call kama rwpa , not Buddhi. j 

152. The souls of the departed are not exactly worshipped. 
Maoris hardly have the idea of worship, they are not humble- 
minded enough to worship. They offered death sacrifices, 
saered food for the dead, &e., rather with the idea of * throwing 
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■ a sop to Cerberus ” in pacifying the evil deities, and also in 
paying honour to a chief, than from the faintest idea of adoration, 
&c. ^ 

Demons and Spirits. — 153. They believe in demons and spirits, 
but there is not a general division into classes such as nymphs, 
Dryads, &c. A certain lake might have a spirit, but the next lake 
none ; there was no organization of lake spirits. The fairies were 
called patu paiarehe . They were white-skinned, golden-haired, 
pretty creatures ; but they were dreaded, as sometimes they would 
carry mortals off. Turehu was another name for similar beings. 

: Mohoao were wild men with great tusks, who decoyed any 
\ unwary traveller into the forests and devoured them. Taniwha 
"were water monsters generally; they mostly inhabited lakes 
and streams, but sometimes the sea. Sometimes the beast was 
a land’ animal, a lizard, &c., but the true taniwha is a water kelpie. 
In the Taniwha stories I send (from “ The Aryan Maori 
pekehana is the true taniwha, although a sodden beast. Trees, 
storms, food, &c., were under the control of deities — not regarded 
as mere spirits. Thus the Lord of Forests was tane-mdhuta, and 
Tane was a very great god indeed in Polynesia. Haere was a 
rainbow spirit. Ponaturi were elves, little tiny people, mostly 
j dwellers in water and coming ashore to sleep. Then we have 
- te tini ote hakuturi , “the multitude of the wood-elves/' the 
little people who put the ehips all back into the tree Rata had 
felled and stood it upright again, because he had not paid 
< offering to Tane. There is a spirit which is only a voice heard in 
the surf. There is the tarpo, a night demon, not very dangerous, 
but frightening people much. We have real ogres — man-eating, 
huge, with magical swiftness. 

154. They do not pray or sacrifice to these spirits, except by 
incantation. 

155. And by this means demons or spirits may sometimes be 
driven away from a house, camp, or village, but there is no 
periodical expulsion. 

Scapegoats. — 156. There is nothing resembling the scapegoat* 

guardian Spirits. — 158. There are no guardian spirits Still, 
each man had his own particular charm (against witchcraft) ; it 
is called his “ Kaiwhatu,” and is of course only valuable as 
giving him the protection of the particular spirit he considered 
powerful. 

159. There is no idea that their life or fortune is bound up 
with any special object, but the body of another can sicken and 
be destroyed, thus driving out the soul, by the malpractice of 

I sorcerers procuring a part of some personal belonging (hairs, 
nails, &c.). 

Resurrection. — 163. If they do believe in any form of resurrec- 
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tion it must be a very esoteric doctrine. The deified souls of 
great heroes are immortal, and they may take human likeness 
^md appear to us — but they are gods. A great chief of god- 
lineage would share this heaven, but it was always in Polynesia 
what has been called with admirable sarcasm, “a paradise of 
the peerage.” 

The Heavenhj Bodies, &c. — 164. Nothing in the form of wor- 
ship or even homage is paid to the heavenly bodies. The 
ceremonies for the year-changes seem more propitiations of 
deities controlling food-planting, &c., than stellar adoration. 

165. There are numerous myths about the sky, the earth and 
the heavenly bodies, but I cannot write them, they are too long. 
They have been printed already by Grey, White and others. 

166. The sun descends at night into Po, the underworld — - 
sometimes into te rua, “the cave,” but that is only another 
name for the place of night and death. 

167. Thunder (Whaitiri), lightning (an emanation from the' 
god Tawhaki, Whaitiri s grandson), the rainbow (as kahukura), 
earthquake ( ru ), all are deities. Rain is the splashing over of 
the lake in the heaven called ngaroto. Wind is a subject I do 
not like to speak of with certainty. There is a confusion 
between hau, “wind,” and the Polynesian hau, “king” — 
numberless invocations and ceremonies such as whangai-hau, 
&c., may not be for wind as an element. I must leave it. 

168 and 169. There are many myths about animals, plants, 
&c., but I am too much of a worker to be able to write out 
many stories. 

170. Sacrifices are sometimes offered, rarely human beings 
or animals; generally worthless things, or food, hair, &c., as 
belonging to persons, seaweed, fish, &c. 

171. I know of one instance of a child being offered up by its 

fat 1 v ir but »*.Ey ihe victims. 

-’•/ ‘ r - ■ ■> • • ■ ■ — l 74. They have no superstitions 

about shadows or reflections in water. 

; 175. Sneezing is met with the usual “God bless you” saluta- 
tion of “ tihe , mauri ora ” “ Sneeze, living soul !” 

176. Maoris hate to he stepped over — it is very rude even 
now to step over one lying down. Things also were tapued by 
being stepped across. 

177. They kept silence at certain times, being a well-bred and 

ceremonious people, but there was no long periods of silence 
such as the King s of Hawaii laid on their people by proclaiming 
Tapii. ° 

178. The unpremeditated stretching out or stepping out with 
right hand or foot was accepted as an omen. 

, 179. Footprints, &e., had no particular signification. 
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180. Seventy was a sacred number for war parties, &c. 
Most mythical great armies were multiples of seven. 

181. There are very many superstitions about animals and 
plants. 

183. They were more cleanly than most savages about 
excrement. Every house had a (concealed* if possible) privy w 
near, and in large pa's a pole was run out over the cliff, to sit on, 
sailor fashion. I only know one superstitious use of excrement, 
that wherein the hooks were placed round some before the 
fishing-party incantations began. 

184 Spittle was tapu, like hair, &c. 

185. They have a great objection to speak their names. 
Now it is rude to ask a man the name of his wife, &c., still 
more his own — he is supposed by courtesy to be one so great 
that he is world-renowned. They had the usual Polynesian dis- 
like to using words containing names of chiefs, &c., and changed 
the words for others. 

186. The names of persons are very commonly changed, 
especially in remembrance of the death of a child, &c., some- 
times in memory of an insult to be avenged. 

187. ' The names of common objects are changed so as not to 
mention chiefs 1 names. 


May 14th, 1889. 

Professor Flower, C.B., F.R.S., Vice-President , in the Chair . 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. * 

The election of J. Etlinger, Esq., and of Henry Tuenell, 
Esq., was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 

For the Library. 

From the General- Ye rwalttjng her Koniglichen Museem in Ber- 
lin. — Y erdif entlichungen aus dem koniglichen Museum fur 
Yolkerkunde. I. Band. I. Heft. 

From the Author. — The Eye of the Adult Imbecile. By Charles 
A. Oliver, M.D. 
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From the Author. — Description of a case of Coloboma of the Iris, 
Lens, and Choroid; with a study of the visual fields. By 
Charles A. Oliver, M.D. 

Double Chorio-Retinitis, with partial degeneration of the Optic 

Nerve, associated with curious lymph extravasation into the 
Retina and Vitreous. By Charles A. Oliver, M.D. 

Further Contribution to the study of Consumption among 

the Indians. By Washington Matthews, M.D., LL.D., U.S.A. 

An Eskimo Strike-a-light from Cape Bathurst, British 

America. By Walter Hough, Department of Ethnology, TJ.S. 
National Museum. 

Ethnographie Precolombienne du Venezuela. Vallees d’ 

Aragua et de Caracas. Par le Dr. G. Marcano. 

From the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie 
und Urgeschichte. — Correspondenz-Blatfc. 1889. Nr. 3. 
From the Berlin Gesellschaft fur Ethnologie, Anthropologte 
und Urgeschichte. — Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie. 1 888, Heft 6. 
1889, Heft 1. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. 1889. No. 5. 

From the Royal Archeological Institute. — The Archaeological 
Journal. No. 181. 

From the Soci^t^ Arch^ologique, Agram. — Viestnik hrvatskoga 
* Arkeologickoga Druztva. Godina xi. Broj 2. 

From the Societa Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia e Psico 
logia Comparata. — Archivio per V Antropologia e la Etnologia. 
Vol. xviii. Fas. 3. 

From the Club, — Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

1887, 

From the Library. — Report on the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

1888. _ 

From the Association. — Cincinnati Museum Association ; Eighth 
Annual Report for the year ending December 31, 1888. 

From the Kais.-kon. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien. — 
Sitzungsberichte : philos.-histor. Classe. Band cxvi. ; math.- 
naturw, Classe, 1. Ahthlg. 1888, No. 1-5 ; II. Abthlg. A. 
1888, No. 1-7; II. Abthlg. b. 1888, No. 1-7; HI. Ahthlg. 

1888, No. 1-6; Almanaeb, 1888. 

From the Academy. — Bulletin International de I’Acad&nie des 
Sciences de Cracovie. Comptes Rendus des Seances de 1’annee 

1889. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 278. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1889, May. 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Vol. xi. 

Part 6. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1899-1903. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria. Vol. i 

Part 1. 

Bulletin de la Societe des Sciences Naturelles de Neuchatel 

Tome xvi. 
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From the Society. — Boletimda Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 
7a Serie, Nos. 11, 12. 

From the Editor. — Nature. Nos. 1015-1019. 

Science. Nos. 422-325. 

Revue Scientifique. 1889. Nos. 15-19. 


Mr. G. M. Atkinson exhibited a remarkable form of Celt 
obtained from a native on the* Essequibo Eiver, Dutch Guiana, 
by W. S. Turner, Esq., of Georgetown, Demerara, who presented 
it to A. G. Geoghegan, Esq., in July, 1888. 

Mr. Arthur Thomson exhibited an articulated skeleton and 
several skulls of Yeddahs, and read the following Paper : — 


On the Osteology of the Yeddahs of Ceylon. 

By Arthur Thomson, M.A., M.B. 

All the information regarding the Osteology of the Yeddahs or 
Weddo of Ceylon has hitherto been confined to a description of 
the crania of that people. 

The skeleton of an adult male Yeddah, aged 26, has been 
recently added to the ethnological collection at Oxford which 
already contains several specimens of Yeddah skulls. It had 
been the intention of the late Professor Rolleston to have 
described the latter, and in his papers, now in the possession of 
the University, there are many notes relating to them; unfortu- 
nately I have not been able to make much use of these, as they 
are very fragmentary and scattered, but I have found them of 
much service in identifying the locality and sex of the several 
specimens, as proved by the letters of the different donors. 

I propose making the description of the above specimens the 
subject of the present inquiry. 

The literature of the subject is limited, with one or two 
exceptions, to a mere description of the appearances of this race, 
and very few measurements of their proportions are recorded. 
Percival, 1 Cordiner, 2 Knox, 3 Davy, 4 Pridham, 5 and Stirr 6 , in 
their respective works on Ceylon all refer to the Veddahs. 

1 “ Description of the Island of Ceylon.” London, 1805. 

3 “ Description of Ceylon.” London, 1807. 

3 “ Historical Account of the Island of Ceylon.” London, 1817. 

4 “ Ceylon and its Inhabitants.” London, 1821 ; and Researches Anatomical 
and Physiological. John Davy, 1839, yoI. i, p. 177. 

5 “ Ceylon.” C. Pridham. London, 1849. 

6 “ Ceylon and the Singhalese.” London, 1850. 
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More recently Tennent, 1 Baily, 2 Rolleston, 8 and Hartshome, 4 
have described at some length the physical appearances and 
habits of these people. By far the most elaborate monograph on 
the subject is that by Professor Virchow/ 5 who has collected 
most of the information on the subject up to the date of 
publication. Further reference may be made to the standard 
works of Pritchard, 6 Tylor/ and Lubbock, 8 whilst for the 
description of measurement of numerous skulls the Catalogue 
of the Human Crania, in the collection of the Royal College” of 
Surgeons of England, by Professor Flower, and the “Thesaurus 
Craniorum ” of Dr. Barnard Davis may be consulted. 

The skeleton to be presently described was purchased from 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay. It is stated to be that 
of a male Rock Veddah,and was obtained by Mr. C. V. Stevens, 
who spent some months in 1886 among these interesting people 
on the eastern side of the Island of Ceylon. Mr. °Stevens 
brought back three skeletons of pure Veddahs, which were 
purchased by the Anthropological Society of Bombay, of which 
the present specimen is one. 

The age of the skeleton is said to be 26, and in many respects 
this is borne out by\the condition of the skull. The ossification 
of the long bones, hcWever, seems to have been delayed so that 
wf lave epiphyses deparable at an age at which we would 
naturally have expected to find them fused. 
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Skeleton. 
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the sake of udEformity the measurements adopted are 
those employed by Sir ' William Turner, in his monograph on the 
Human Skeletons, published iit the Challenger Reports, 8 and 
reference is made to that work fttr ipfohnation on the methods 
adopted. ' \ 

M considerable importance now attaches to the pelvis, it has 
beep taken first m the series of measurements. 

After articulation, the greatest diameter between the iliac 
crests was found to be 230 mm. Its height, as measured from 
the highest point of iliac crest to the piost dependent part of 


1 “ Ceylon.” London, 1859. 

* “ Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

* “ Transactions of British Association, 
Addresses. Eolleston. YoL i, p. 161. 

4 “ Fortnightly Eeview” London, 1876. 

* M TJeber die Wed das von Ceylon nwd x* 
. *tSmmeBu” Academia Berolinensis Classic Pj 

8 “ Natural History nf TMim ” 

7 "Primitive Culture.” London, 1871, 

* "Prehistoric Times.** 

* " Challenger Beporia,** vo Lm 
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1872Jp. 194. 


. Vol.ii, 1863, p.279. 
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the ischial tuberosity, equals 188 mm. 178 mm. is the distance 
between the anterior superior iliac spines, that between the 
posterior superior iliac spines is 62 mm. The greatest width 
between the outer borders of the ischial tuberosities is 93 mm., 
and the tips of the ischial spines are distant 56 mm. from each 
other. The vertical and transverse diameters of the acetabulum 
are equal, and measure 49 mm. respectively. The obturator 
foramen is 48 mm. in its vertical diameter and 30 mm. in its 
transverse, yielding an index of .625. 

The sub-public angle is extremely narrow ; it measures 55°. 

The angles of a Hindoo and a Sikh, measured by Turner, are 
57° and 62° degrees respectively. 

Witi7 regard to the dimensions of the cavity of the true pelvis, 
we find the greatest transverse diameter of the inlet equals 
99 mm. This is exceeded by the conjugate or antero-posterior 
diameter, which measures 102 mm. From these measurements 

the pelvicindex is computed as follows : — verse^ ~ — 103. 

The oblique diameters, taken from the sacro-iliac joints to the 
ilio-pectineal line opposite the ilio-pectineal eminences, do not 
differ, 99 mm. being the measurement on either side. 

The distance from the middle of the body of the fifth sacral 
vertebra to the lower border of the pubic symphysis, called the 
inferior sagittal diameter, measures 109 mm. The eoccygeo- 
pubic diameter could not be measured, as the coccyx is wanting. 
The width between the inner borders of the ischial tuberosities, 
taken from points just below the lesser sciatic notches, equals 
77 mm. 32 am is the measurement from the upper to the 
lower border of the pubic symphysis. The depth of the true 
pelvis is gauged by measuring the distance from the brim near 
the pectineal eminence to the most dependent part of the ischial 
tuberosity ; this equals 91 mm. 

The following are the measurements of the individual bones. 
The height length of the ilium equals 115 mm, its breadth, 
129 mm., yielding an iliac index of 112. 

The breadth of the innominate bone is taken from the pos- 
terior superior iliac spine to the upper end of the pubic 
symphysis ; this measures 158 mm. The length of the pubis 
is 57 mm. Sfee puho-innominate index obtained thus : — 

Pubic length x 100 
Innominate breadth ~~ 

Length of ischium equals 81 mm. The innominate index is 
obtained by use of the following formula — 

Ereadth of innominate x 10 0 
Height of pelvis 

L 2 
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1; The height* of pelvis is equal to the ischio-iliac diameter when I 
' taken in a straight line. To obtain the ischioin-nominate index '% 

I 4.1 j* i • Ischial length x 100 A I 

£ Pelvic height v 



. There is unfortunately much diversity in the methods of 
measuring the pelvis. The above have been adopted both for 
the sake of uniformity, and also because Sir William Turner’s 
paper embodies the most recent results. 

In regard to the breadth-height index it may be well to 
remind the reader, that when the index is high it indicates that 
the pelvis is relatively high compared to its breadth, and con- 
versely when the index is low it expresses a pelvis broad in 
relation to its height Verneau 1 quoted from Turner, gives the 
mean measurements of 63 European pelves as 220 mm. high 
and 279 mm wide, yielding an index about 79. From this it 
will he seen that the present specimen, with an index of 81, is 
relatively high compared to its width. In regard to the pelvic 
index, a high index shows that the pelvis possesses a conjugate 
diameter greater than the transverse, a low index that the 
transverse diameter exceeds the conjugate. To the former 
group Turner has applied the term doUchopellie, to the latter, 
platypellic. Europeans generally are platypellic, and in the 
doliehopellic group, which includes those with an index above 
95, are to be found Australians, Bushmen, Hottentots, Kaffirs, 
Andamans, and Malays. The index in the present instance is 
103, and naturally falls within this group. 


Sacrum. 



The sacrum, anteriorly, is flat above and tilted forward below, 
presenting almost a feminine appearance. The deepest part of 
its curve, on a level with the centre of the third segment, lies 
10 mm. behind a line drawn from the centre of the promontory 
to the centre of the lower border of the fifth vertebra. The 
bodies and lateral masses of the first three segments are not 
completely fused together. 

It measures in length 101 mm,, width 103 mm, yielding an 
index of 98. The term dolichohierie is applied to that group 
with sacral indices below 100, and includes Australians, Kaffirs, 
Andamans, Malays, tod Chinese. 

1 “lie Ba«in dana lee Sexea efc dans lea Ba?ee. M Paris, 1875. 
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Spinal Column. 

The vertebrae, like other parts of the skeleton, are not com- 
* pletely ossified ; the epiphesial plates on the bodies are wanting 
in most instances, and, where present, are only fragmentary. The 
epiphyses at the extremities of the sixth and seventh cervical 
spines are wanting. In most instances the neuro-central suture is 
visible on the upper and .under aspects of the bodies of the 
vertebrae. 

The column, including the cervical, dorsal, and lumbar 
vertebrae, closely strung together and then laid on a horizontal 
plane, measured 42*5 cm. 

The vertebrae are small. 

The transverse diameter of the under surface of the body of 
the fifth lumbar = 42 mm. 

The transverse diameter of the fourth dorsal vertebra (the 
narrowest) = 22 mm. 

The transverse diameter between the tips of the transverse 
processes of the atlas = 68 mm. 

Cervical Region. 

In this region the spines of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
are bifid. The sixth is tuberculated, but the small epiphyses 
are wanting ; it approached nearly in length to the spine of the 
seventh, the epiphysis of which is also absent. 

The vertebra-arterial foramen is absent in the transverse 
processes of the seventh cervical vertebra. In this situation a 
pair of cervical ribs is developed. 

The foramen is very small in the right transverse process of 
the sixth. On the left side it is normal, as throughout the 
remainder of the series. The cervical ribs present show a small 
head, which articulates with a little tubercle on the side and 
upper part of the body of the seventh cervical vertebra. A 
slender neck stretches outward to join a well-developed tubercle, 
which articulates by means of a facet 7 mm. in diameter, with 
a corresponding surface on the transverse process. The shaft of 
the rib is represented by a stunted process about 9 mm. in length. 
The entire length of these supernumerary ribs measures about 
25 mm. 

Dorsal Region. 

The ninth dorsal vertebra has two demi-facets. The tenth, 
one-half facet only. There is no indication of facets on the 
transverse processes of this vertebra, nor are there articular 
surfaces on the tubercles of the tenth ribs. 
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On tie left side of the eighth and ninth dorsal vertebrae there 
, are little articular tubercles situated on the pedicles in line with 
the articular processes; these articulate with corresponding 
surfaces on the eighth and ninth ribs of that aide. There is no 
\ articular facet visible on the transverse, process of the ninth ^ 
\ vertebra. Otherwise the arrangement is normal. 

The mammillary processes -are well-developed cn the twelfth, 

* and evident enough on the eleventh. That on the left side of 
‘ the tenth curves, over the inferior articular process of the ninth, 

‘ so that the two vertebrse are interlocked. 

In other respects this series of vertebrse is normal. It may 
be noted, however, that the small epiphyses on the spines are 
absent . ~ / 

4 ! . , ... 4 . ‘ yyf" Lumbar Verte&m. 

lie nftTfflmilfat y and accessory tubercles do not present any 
v.i. unusual development Employing the measureinents described 
y by Cunningham in his memoir on the “ Lumbar Curve in Man, 11 
} . the indices of the vertebral bodies are as follows : — . 


ImmbarY ertebrw. 

Anterior Depth. 

Posterior Depth. 

Index. 


mm. 

mm. 


L 

10 . 

21 

110-5 f 

H. 

20 

23 

115 

m. 

22 

23 

104-5 / 

IV. 

21 

20 

95-3 ! 

V. 

20 

20 

100 j 

\ 


A reference to the above will show at once that the centra of 
•<\ 'the upper three vertebrae are 'thicker behind than in front . 
The lumbo-vertebr&l index is obtained thus— 




Sum of posterior measurements x 100 _ 2019 
, \ . Sum of anterior measurements - . . . * 

* A revolt which displays the tendency' of the vertebrae in this 
region to arrange themselves in a curve, the concavity of which 
: is directed forwafi To such a condition Turner* hatf applied the 
term koilorachic, as opposed to the conditions in which the 
column approaches the straight (orthorachic), oar .that in which 

rWvimiv.v'itv ia forward /tfll tl.OftkolucV * 

hkm has drawn 


53© convexity is directed forward 
' - ~ "'^bfjnfexeSfc - 


» “BoTsI IbbI Aeo&eHiJ.” CmnnWhan H «ddMirt, ISfo. ZI> 
. * * Chaliengar fiepoaK * 1 -fit **h •*»«««* 
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attention is the fact that in the lower races of man, the fifth '•* 
lumbar vertebra has not that well-marked wedge-shaped ap- V 
pearance so characteristic of the higher races. He attributes this J 
to the variation in the backward sweep of the sacrum and a | 
consequent difference in the pelvic inclination. I 

In the skeleton at present under examination, a reference to IT 
the measurements of the fifth lumbar vertebra tends to prove f 
the correctness of Cunningham's observations. * y 

-J* 

Sternum. \ 

The prestemum and the second and third segments of the * 
^ mesosternum are alone present. The presternum measures \ 
w 49 mm. vertically, 54 mm transversely. The second and third f 
segments of the mesosternum are fused together, their combined 
length equals 59 mm; greatest width, 25 mm. The lower ^ 

border of the third segment is notched as if there had existed > 

a foramen between the third and fourth segments. Broca 1 has ; 

drawn attention to the fact that in the lower races of man | 

them is a tendency for the segments of the sternum to remain 4 £ 

separate in the adult condition. In the anthropoid apes, with % 

the exception of the gibbon, we find this normally the case. i, 

i 

Ribs. - 1 

AH the ribs are present; the longest are the sixth, which, t 
measured from head to lip along their outer curve, = 275 mm. ; | 

from the anterior margin of the articular facet on the head to fj 
the inner border of the sternal end in a straight line measures | 

159 mm. The cervical ribs have been already described. \ 

' ■ % 
Clavicles. 1% 

The clavicles, which are slender bones, differed in length; the f 
left, the longer, measures 132 mm, the right 122 mm. The 
muscular impressions on the left are slightly more pronounced. Ti 
The right has strong impressions for the costo-clavicular and \ 
coraeo-clavieular ligaments ; these are scarcely, if at all, evident \ 
on the left bone. . ^ 

The curves of the hones are slight A comparison of these > 
curves, obtained by making tracings on tracing paper, and then 
superposing, one reversed over the other, showed no perceptible * 

difference. The difference in the length of the clavicles may | 

he perhaps explained by the employment of the left arm in the £ 

use of the bow, of which Davy 2 remarks : “ The influence of | 

1 *‘BnIl de la Soc. & f Ani3xt” Pari*. February, 187&, S 

s “ Researches Anatomical and PhjsiologieaL” John Davy, 1839, voL i, p* 177. 





hftbftnal exercise in strengthening any particular set of muscles 
. jsremarkably illustrated in the Vaida. I saw one, a young man 
of a diminutive and spare form, with slender arms and shoulders, 

‘ use with the greatest ease a bow he had been accustomed 
* -which one of the strongest of our soldiers could hardly bend. 

X . Similarly Hartshome 1 says : “ But notwithstanding their small 
si?» and their slight physique, the strength which they possess 
in the arms, and especially in the left, is remarkable. It is 
probable that this is due to their constant use of the bow, upon 
which they chiefly depend for their supply of food. It is about 
t 6 feet long, hnd has generally a pull of from 45 or 48 to about 
56 pounds. It therefore requires no ordinary strength to draw 
the arrow, which is 3 feet 6 inches in length, up to the end. 

. . One of themj(Latty) was able to hold his bow, drawn to 
ite full length, for upwards of twp minutes, without the slightest 
i tremor of Sie left arm.” 

V • ; ;■< 

' ■ 'S- iV ' ’ . '• jSsapuIce. 

Thescapuke are small and slender. The acromial epiphyses 
l are stall separate. The epiphyses along the vertebral border are 
absent except at the lower part on the right side. 

The superior border is thin and sharp, falciform m outnne, 
i ■with no trace of a sdprascanular notch or foramen. The 
■ vertical length is 135 mm., the width 96 mm. The scapular 
index, 711, is high ; this indicates a proportionate increase, in 
1 the breadth of the tone, and differs widely from that of Euro- 

V pean specimens, the average index of which, according to Broca, 

is 65-9, according to Garson, 65*2. 

In this respect it more nearly approaches the averages given 
Turner — 100 Negroes, 69*7 ; 27 Andamans, .70 2 ; -6 Melane-. 
* sians, 69*8 ; 16 Hindoo and Sikhs, 68‘5 ; 10 Malay, 68 9. The 
infraspinaus index, 98, is also high, and in this character it is 
; most dosdy associated with the races above mentioned. In 
another respect the hones dosely resemble those of the Anda- 
man. Professor Flower* has pointed out that in the latter race 
5 a distinet suprascapalar notch is very rare, qpd he only records 
' three instances of its presence. As before noted the superior 
border of .the .scapula is thin and falciform iii outline, with no 


trace da notch or foramen. In other two specuneim pcioi^uiy 
' the collection .of the Boyal College qf Saigecms, which I had an 
opportunity; of exanjining, I found/the scapuhe of No, 680 a ^ 

m ooOB' 

-f: ‘ ■’ ’ * • 
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both scapnke were notched. The scapular indices have been 
given as above, notwithstanding the fact that the epiphyses along 
the vertebral border are wanting. It appears that these epiphyses 
have little influence in moulding the general farm of the bone. 
In the Ungulate they remain permanently cartilaginous, and in 
man, when present, they do not so materially increase the width 
of the bone as to render measurements without them entirely 
devoid of value ; moreover, as will be seen above, the scapulae are 
relatively broad even disregarding these epiphyses. 

Shaft of the Upper Extremity. 

Humeri . — 323 mm. in length ; are long and slender. The 
superior epiphyses are not yet fully united to the shaft. The 
extremities are small compared to the length of the shaft ; the 
circumference of the articular part of head is 120 mm. ; the 
greatest intercondyloid width 57 mm. The outer bicipital ridge 
and the deltoid impression are well-marked. 

Badii . — These bones are slender and little curved. The 
inferior epiphyses are still separate. Maximum length (in- 
cluding styloid) = 253 mm. on the right side, 251 mm. on the 
left. Muscular impressions feebly marked, extremities small ; 
greatest transverse diameter of inferior extremity is 26 mm. 

Badio-Humeral Index, 78 3. 

, Ulnae .< — Slender and more curved than usual, rendering the 
posterior border very prominent Maxi m um length — right 271 
mm., left 268 mm. The inferior epiphyses are still separate. 
The extremities are small. - 

Manus . — The bones of both hands are complete. The carpi 
are small. The length of the band measured — after articulation — 
from the centre of the radial surface of the semilunar to the tip 
of the ungual phalanx of the middle finger, the right 175 mm., 
the left 176 mm. 


Shajt of the Inferior Extremity . 


Femora.-— T!hese hones differ slightly in length. The 
maximum oblique length of right is 466 mm., left 470 mm. 
The length from the condyles to the tip of the trochanter in 
the oblique position is 444 mm. on the right. 451 mm. on the 
left As is the case with the other long bones, the characteristic 
appearance is due to the long and slender shafts and small ex- 
tremities. The greatest intercondyloid width is 67 mm. The 
circumference of the articular head measures 130 mm. The 


shaft, which is compressed and flattened in its upper fourth, 
presents a double cutve— the upper corresponds to the upper 
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right side, 212 mm., on the left 210 mm. The length of the 
second toe exceeds that "of the peat toe by 2 m 

The tarsuspresents nopeeuBarity otherthan that to which I 
have referred, viz., the presence of a facet on the neck of the 
astragalus which articulates, with a corresponding facet on the 
- lower end of the tibia. A similar condition exists on both sides. 1 

There is a well-marked tubercle posteriorly, which is probably 
developed from a separate centre, as sometimes happens ; and the 
articular surface on the under surface for contact with the susten- 
taculum y$ more extensive ; indeed, the surfaces are such as to 
lead us to suppose that a somewhat freer range of movement 
existed between the astragalus and os ealcis, a fact no doubt 
associated with the habits of this individual. 

The maximum length of the third metatarsal equals that of 
the second, viz., 70 mm. 

I have had the opportunity, thanks to the kindness and cour- 
tesy of [Professor Charles Stewart, of examining two imperfect 
skeletons of Veddahs in the possession of the Eoyal College of 
SuTgeons. 

Specimen No. 680 a was that of an adult male from Appua. 
The long bones are characterized by their great length and slender 
appearance. In this respect they closely resembled the Oxford 
specimen, particularly the tibiae, which are similarly curved and 
possess small upper extremities. On the anterior border of 
tife inferior extremity there is a slight appearance of a facet for 
the astragalus, but the latter bone on neither side shows a corres- 
ponding facet. 

The scapulae are imperfect; the superior border of one is 
slightly notched, the other is falciform. The ulnm are curved, 
as in the Oxford specimens. 

No. 680 b. The same remarks apply to this specimen. The bones 
are those of a young male, and the epiphyses are not united. 
The measurements appended are therefore only approximate. 
On the anterior border of the right inferior tibial epiphysis there 
is a facet for the neck of the astragalus, and on the necks of both 
astragali corresponding facets are present. The scapulae are 
small, the upper borders notched. In both humeri the olecranon 
fossae are perforated. The ulnae are curved. 

In the collection of Dr. Barnard Davis there is the humerus 
and femur of a Yeddah, of which the measurements are given. 

^ Subjoined is a table of the measurements of the skeletons. 

1 A similar arrangement of facets lias been noted in many instances in savage 
snd prehistoric races; See Arthur Thomson on the u Influence of Posture on the 
form of the articular surfaces of the Tibia and Astragalus in the Different Races 
of Man arid the higher Apes.” “Journal of Anatomy and Physiology,” vol rail, 
p. 616. 
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The skeleton, having been carefully articulated under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Boberfcson, was found to measure 5 feet 
inches, or 1,578 mm The descriptions of different observers 
vary much in detail but agree fairly as regards stature. Davy 1 , 
in speaking of the Village Veddahs, to whom the Boek Forest or 

t i 11 * j .1 11 m 
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5 feet 3 inches to 5 feet 5 inches, slender, muscular and well-made. 
Tennent* writes of the Village Veddahs “as miserable objects, 
active hat timid, and athletic, though deformed, with large heads 
and misshapen limbs.” Forbes 3 thus pictures them : “ And snch 
of them (the Veddahs) as I have seen do not in any respect 
differ from what other natives would become if compelled to use 
thfe same exertions, to endure the same privations, ami, like them, 
to live as wanderers in a forest wilderness.” 

Penaval 4 notes them as being “remarkably well-made.” 
Pridham, quoted from Virchow*, says, “ They are not more than 
5 feet 2 inches in height, their hands small, but their feet were 
long and flat.” ’ 

Gillings, quoted from the same authority, describes them (the 
Veddahs) as “mostly low in stature, but some of them are strong, 
active men.” 

Baily* delineates them as “ short, more slightly built, yet very 


1 Loc. cit. 

5 Zoe.cit. VoL n, p. 440. 

* u Eleven- Yews in Ceylon.” VoL ii, p- 76. 

4 “ An Account of the Idand of Ceylon.” London, 1805, p. 283. 

* Doc. e*L» p* 41. 

* * f Tmusactiona Ethnological Society” New Sene*. Yob iL 1863, p. 278. 
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whereof he points out that the measurement of the distance 
from shoulder to elbow in the smeller taan exceeds by 44 mm. 
the same length in the taller man, whilst the entire length of 
the arm of the short man is less by 13 mm. than that of the 
taller individual. He also criticises in a similar manner the 
measurements across the face. 

In regard to the question of stature it must not be forgotten 
that many of the so-called aborigines of Southern India, whose 
nlaim to be so described is disputed by Crawfurd, are no taller, 
if as tall, as the average Yeddah, so that in this respect we cannot 
nlaim any unusual distinction for the aborigines of Ceylon. 

As regards the relative proportions of the different members 
to the body height, we have unfortunately little material to 
work on. In the Oxford skeleton only can we arrive at any 
definite statement of the proportions of the limbs to the height, 
and here we are apparently dealing with an individual variation, 
for the length of the tibia) is quite unusual. 

The length of the femur is relatively great. Taking the height 
at 1,578 nun., its proportion to the skeleton is as 29 '5 is to 100. 

In thie case of the other long bones of which we have measure- 
ments at our disposal we have unfortunately no knowledge of 
the height of the individuals to which they belonged The 
males vary from 4 feet I inch to 5 feet 44 inches. Assuming 
the average to be 1,537 mm., as Virchow has stated, we shall 
have to deduct 35 nun. as allowance for soft parts before we 
can compare the lengths of the femora with the height of.' 
skeleton. 

In both the specimens at the College of Surgeons the proportion 
is as 27*6 to 100; No. 680b, however, is the skeleton of a youth. 
The femur in the possession of Dr. Davis bears the proportion 
to the average height of skeleton (1,500 mm.) of 29 to 100. 

Topinard 1 gives the proportion of the femur to the height as 
27*1 in Europeans; 4 blacks of India, 27*8; 3 Australians 27*6; 32 
African negroes, 27*9. 

This excessive length of thigh in the Veddah is confirmed by 
an ins pection of the photographs sent to Professor Eolleston by 
Mr. Hartshome. Nor does it appear that this peculiarity is con- 
fined to these people alone, for the same condition appears to 
hold good in many of the aborigines of India, as proved by 
approximate measurements made from the photographic illustra- 
tions of the people of India,* especially those of the Coromandel 
Coast. 

Unfortunately we cannot make much use of the measurements 
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* “ Elements d' Anthropologic OdnArale ” Fans, 1885, p. 1041. 
* 2 “ People of India.” Watson and Kaye. 





La^re^rd to lie j^o-humeral index, the average of the 
. yields -an index of 79 o. Xopinard 1 

gives -the , average • of thirty^twQ African negroes as 79-0, 
Tas manians next with &n average of • 78% Four Hindoos yield 
a mean of 77 2, whilst the average of 85 articulated European 
. sheJetons io 725. The above figures are therefore in accord 
with ^ie statement that in the Mack races generally the 
antebrachial indexishigh,and that the relative length of the radius 
to the humerus is great, a character in which they resemble the 
anthropoids. . 

In luce manner the tibio-femoral index of the three Veddahs 
is '84*8, agreeing with the statement* that in the black races the ■ 
index is higlu The relatively great length of the tibia has been 
aireadyrefemd toin the foregoing description.- Adopting the 
nomenclature suggested by. Turner 3 the skeletons are Mesatikerkic 


quotes as 69*5. . The index of a 1 Sikh given by B. Davis is 
65*8^ whilst that of a Malay measured by Turner is 677. A 
h>w index points tp a xelatavely shorter upper limb; In the 
black wus^^^hnmmrmisrusuwy relatively shortertban the 
femur.as indicated by a low femoro-hnmeral indesJ/ 72’5 is 
thp Europeans. >: Ihe ihdex of the thiee Yeddahsis 68. 
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vara* befcw^eii which and the foregoing there are certain noints 
antibrachial index of his male is 80, of his 

J ? stature » both are small. The male 
1>475 > the female 1,537 mm. 

Head and Trunk- The distance, measured 
m the Oxford skeleton after articulation, from the seventh 

2^1“® to 1 [owe * bo»fer of the fifth sacral segment 
equals 459 mm. From the level of the vertex above to the 

^ I ^ I ^ lt ,^ elow yk 669 mm. The proportion of the trunk 
to the height is as 29 is to 100. . 

- Peculiarities in the skeletons may be noticed the foramina 
mtheofocranon fossae of the humeri of No. 680b. Reference 

"*** 40 *5® que L stioa of neater develop- 
ment of the left as compared to the right arm. Authors 
have attempted to explain this by the use of the bow, but whilst 
ttm extenmrs might be more hugely developed in the left arm 
expect a corresponding increase in the 
flexors of the right arm, the muscles brought into play in 
Jhawmg back the arrow. Hartshome 1 alludes to another pcn- 
liantyhe observed, viz., « their sharply pointed elbows.” Sere 

J ^ the formation o£ any of the bones I have examined 

to explam this appearance. ,«—««« 

vS 6 ., 84 ® 6 ®! 11101 niakes a statement to the effect that the 
iwf+if „ ch ?f^ c ! en 1 8<xI l>y "the comparative shortness of 
them thumbs. With the object of testing this I have measured 
the lengths of the thumbs and fingers, including the tae taearpais 
. &£***?* ig* being from toe ceat“ 

dorsal margin of toe base of the metacarpal bone to the tip of 
flic ungual phalanx. The measurements are : 


•.ml 

4, 


-{ 



lUght bmmrl 

Left band. 

Thumb ^ ^ 

Index finger 

Kiddle „ 

«?«* , _ .... 

little „ _ 

96 man. 
141 „ 

148 „ 

1S7 ,, 

m „ 

95 man. 

Ito „ 

148 „ 

138 , 

111 » 


the3e %ores, there is no evidence to 
confirm the above statement. 

In regard to the length of the hand, Mugnier* has pointed out 

* p. 40P. 

P«m." <rlndigine# A * Utt l nw *” Mem.de la 80c. d’Anthr. 
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tb4t the absolute length of the hand in the Asiatics he measured 
i^always less than that of Europeans* 

The tibi^e are very remarkable not only in Tegard to length, 
but also in the peculiarity of their form. They are not plafcyc- 
nemic as their indices show. 

■y The measurement of the various tibiae examined, taken at the 
‘ " level of the nutrient foramen, is as follows : — 




A ,IoW index indicates a relative increase in the antero- 
posterior diameter with attendant flattening of the shaft Tibia), 
With m index above 69, do not display any such tendency, 
and may be regarded as triangular in form. 

The shafts of the bones, however, display a somewhat more 
extensive surface than usual for the attachment of the posterior 
tibia! muscles* Manouvrior 1 has recently pointed out that the 
platycnemic form of tibia is dependent on an excessive develop- 
ment of the tibialis posticus muscle, and he points out that the 
increase in the antero-postcrior diameter of the bone all takes * 
place behind the interosseous ridge. He considers this excessive 
development of the muscle a sufficient cause, and in proof thereof ■> 
avers that we meet with this form of tibia more frequently in 
races which inhabit mountainous countries, or in those who 


lead the lives of hunters. He contrasts the platycnemism of 
tiisjn and the anthropoids, and points out that they do not. 
^ depend on the" same cause ; hence' he does not regard: the 
/; * occurrence of platycnemism in mao as a sign of degradation. 

' ;< 5 b 4 ef point o£ interest in regard to the foot attaches to the 

pi ^senc^ of the , facets on the Astragalus andtibia, fo which 
reference haavbeed already made* The facets sure apparently 

ofthefoot.. 

enrioUB; euetomajt ti^^eyafont among 
holding thehow with- Iho’ foot. .This 
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doubtless might account for such, an arrangement of facets. « 
Unfortunately, however. Hartshorn© 1 referring to this matter V 
says, "But at the present rime, at any rate, this practice is 't 
entirely unknown, andit is difficult to understand how or why it -■ 
should ever have existed.” The same doubt seems to afctaoh to f 
their powers as climbers. Percival* evidently regards them as I 
experts, for he details how “ the Beddah climbs up the tree with '*£ 
the utmost expertness and celerity.” Hartshorn^ on .the other 
hand, writing in regard to their feet, says, “ They have, in fact, no ' J- 
exceptional prehensile power in their feet, and they are bad % 
climbers.” However this maybe, there seems to be little doubt' | 
that these facets are associated with some unusual posture, and | 
in all probability they are due to the squatting position in ' | 
which they sit. I have observed a similar arrangement of facets f. 
in two Australians, one male Andaman, and a new Caledonian, J 
and it is worthy of note that such a condition is normal in the s ; 
foot of the Bornean Orang. 4 | 

In regard , to the greater length of the second toe as compared | 
with the first, reference may he made to a paper by Mr. J. Park- » 
Harrison, read at the meeting of the British Association at ,i : 
Southport in 1883. He found that the Tahitians, savage Islanders, J 
Javanese, Hew Hebrideans, and New Caledonians possess this 
characteristic. Amongst Africans instances of its occurrence are 5 

9 * 

Crania {Oxford Sperimem). 


;Nd 736.— This, the skull of an adult mate which belonged to > 
- the Grreenwell Collection, was obtained by lieutenant A* F. ‘ * 

? * Perkins, of the Ceylon Ri fie Regiment, from a native Ceylonese l 

* chief. Cranial capacity, 1,430 ee, The skull is strong and 

if heavy. In the upper jaw only the second premolar and first 

. 5 . and second molars are present on either side* In the lower jaw, 

on the left side, the second premolar and first molar are in situ. ^ 
<■> on the right side, all the molars and second premolar are in 

position. All the alveoli of the other teeth are open. The teeth ^ 
v present are large, ground flat on the crowns, and present no f 
£ ' appearance of decay. 

J|? ; Norma lateralis , — The frontal tubera are very prominent, f 
I* giving a very vertical appearance to the forehead, thence the | 

& curve sweeps gently back to the region of the obelion, at which * 4 

E; point it suddenly turns vertically downwards towards the inion, | 
whence it passes hbiizontally forward; in Other words, the 4 

^ j 1 cxi, p, 403. -jj 

£■ * ! 5 * An Account of the laland of Ceylon.” London, 1805, p. 286* , ;.4 

; * hoe. dt.j p* 408. - j 

• 4 « Journal of Anatomy and PhjaQkjgy,” toL xxiii, p. 610. :W1 

X y * , * ’ , 4 v 11 2 ■’ * 
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OTfltnrrm . may be described as flat in the frontal region, oyer the 
• Vgri W ; and on the upper and lower occipital squama, with the 
ajjglw rounded oft Thefe is a shallow post-coronal depression 
extending some distance across the vertex. 

* Norma wrficoZia— Long and narrow; cephalic index 68-8. 
•ftie parietal eminences ate well-marked and placed far hack;, 
behind them the skull narrows rapidly towards the upper 

■ occipital squama. The skull is cryptozygous. 

Norma occipitalis.— Well-marked pentagonal form. 

Norma basalts.— Foramen magnum, nearly circular, 35 x 
33 mm , directed slightly forwards ; the condyles are placed very 

obliquely. ... . . , 

Norma /roataKs.— Trontal region narrow, flat m the region oi 
the glabella, arid with bit sligbt indications of superciliary 
white uotlarge. mre of . rectangular form. Malars not 

^ I ^^^^~ J C<Hnplei, simple at obeHon and bregma. The lower 
pai£ pf the coronal suture on the right side is syimstosed ; a 
; epipfcta?c is present in the right pterion, evidently the 

■ superior angleof the alispheneid. " 

Mastoids well-developed ; the external occipital 
• - »' jExtemalptery- 


oid plates narrow. 

Jgt'UXXrWWf Otnff* oposvfi 


Faintly marked, lower jaw, small ; 

1 projecuon. 

. i 4o. 737w^Craniuin olan adult female obtained by lieutenant 
t Feririns feom a native ehief, and presented by him to Canon 
; GieenweB. , (>anidca^mty, 1,390 cc. ; only the first and second 
either side are iw All the alvpoli are still open. 
? : iebtfe bresent, large, healthy, and ground flat on the crowns. 

tubera fairly prominent The 
(fad is mote <be vertex thaii in No. 736; so 

Eon to the inioa the curve is more rounded^ 



ytmd ^ 

t Tl^reis Ht^ ine 
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Norma basalis . — Foramen magnum 36 x 28 mm., somewhat ?- 
diamond-shaped ; looks dirtily downward. } 

Sutures .— Much more simple than in No. 736 ; small wormian 1 
bones are present in the postero-lateral fontaneEe. | 

Processes- — Mastoids small, external occipital protuberance ^ 
slightly projecting, external pterygoid plates broad, sphenoidal ^ 
spine prominent on the left side. 

Muscular impressions.— Scant ; surface as as rule smooth. 4 
No. 738. — This skull was presented to Professor Kollesfcon by j 
Mr. W. Sabonadiere, who obtained it from Mr. Henry Mooyaart, | 
Government Agent of the Province of Ouvah. The latter gentle- 9 
man forwarded to Mr. Sabonadiere a report in Singhalese from ^ 
the headman of the district, of which the following is a trans- 
lation ; — “ Ridimaliadda R.M. reports that according to orders Y 
given by your honour on your last visit, the skull of Kapura [r 
Gammahey, a genuine Veddah of the age of 80 or 90 at his ‘;l 
death, and a resident of Belagama in Bintfenna, has herewith if 
been forwarded,” dated January 13th, 1864. The cranium is £ 
evidently that or an aged person. Capacity, 1,350 ; the teeth are ’ £ 
absent, and the alveoli completely absorbed. J 

Norma lateralis. — The form of the cranium resembles closely i 
those already described. The curve of the vault is more general * 
throughout, the frontal eminences less prominent. In the f 
occipital region there is a tendency to flattening. The external | 
occipital protuberance is V-shaped and strongly marked. I 

Nmma verticals. — The skull presents a remarkable appear- f 
ance. The greatest length is 187 mm. The greatest breadth ? 
taken over the situation of the parietal eminences is only 120 ■% 
mm. From this it will be gathered that these prominences are ' £ 
scarcely, if at all, developed. The cephalic index is extremely 
low, 64*5, the lowest in the series belonging to the Oxford /jf 
collection, and lower considerably than those described by 
Virchow, Flower, or B. Davis. Ciyptozygons. [t 

Norma occipitalis. — Forms a wen-marked arch with parallel $ 
sides, the mastoids projecting somewhat below. ; 4 J 

Norma basalis . — Foramen magnum long and narrow, 37 x 23 | 
mm, directed slightly forward. The condyles are curiously 
formed; they are very small The articular facets, measuring S 
17 mm. long by 11 mm wide; their inner borders are placed f* 
parallel to each other, and their anterior extremities are 22 mm. | 
apart They might be better described by stating that it ;J 
appears as if only the posterior half of the condyle had been | 
developed, the anterior half with its articular surface being ^ 
absent , „ * fc 

Norma frontalis. — The frontal width is greater than in the \* 
foregoing specimens. , The superciliary ridges are more pro- | 
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than is usual in these skulls, the frontal eminences 
*'[' Glabella prominent. Orbits relatively large. Malars 
Oppressed. Kasai bones curved and projecting. t . , 

Synostosis has taken place throughout the entire 
l lehgth of the sagittal suture, in the lateral parts of the coronal, 
? and in the upper part of the lambdoid. 

; Processes . — Mastoids strong, external occipital protuberance 

projecting, external pterygoid plates broad with pointed pro- 
cesses. Sphenoidal spine large ; grooved foramen spinosum. 

Muscular impresswm.^WA l-marked temporal ridges. The 
* different surfaces for muscular attachment on the occipital hone 
are strongly indicated. 

Ko. 739 is the fauhrom of a male of middle age presented to 
the museum by Mr. B. F. Harfeshoime. Cranial capacity, 
1,395 ce. AH the teeth me lost except the second left molar, 
: the crown of whi^i begins to show evidence of wear. The 
alvebli of aM the ^ teeth are perfect 

tv superciliary ridges are strongly marked, 

tutea but slightly ; the ' Curve from. opbryon to 
y inion is more general throughout, there being but a slight 
increase in prominence at the obelum The external occipital 
protuberance lies within the maximum length, and is not 


?: is long but the parietal tubera 

*, ■ are outstanding ; the temporal fossae are deep, and the temporal 
^ ridges Oh either side pass within 42 mm* of the sagittal suture. 


Norma occipitalis~Pe ptagonal in form The upper and lower 
? occipital squanise are compressed laterally so as to cause the 
t mcpcimuin occipital point to form a marked projection, below 
■ which wO the External occipital protuberance. 

£ . magnum. Oval, 3ft x 28 mnk, 

i lo^ diredi^ downward* 

Norma frontalis. — Glabella prominent* superciliary ridges 
stxon0j 3narked, ria^d bones curved and projecting, orbits of 
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Processes . — Mastoid of medium size. External pterygoid | 
plates broad with pointed processes on the posterior border. } 
Muscular impressions.— The temporal ridges pass up on the 4 
panetals to a higher level than usnaL The inferior squama of i 
the occipital hone is rough. ^ • t 

No. 740. — Cranium obtained from Mr. B. F. Hartshome, « 
probably that of a male about middle life. In regard to Nos. X 
739, 740, and 743, Mr. Hartshome writes (date April 29th, / 

1872) : “ l am glad to say that I am sending you three Wedda | 

skulls; but one is broken, and I could not get lower jaws. I q 
also send jome bones ; pll the bones in the box are Wedda n 
bones. T^y come from the country of the Jungle Weddo, and , 
lam certain of their authenticity, as I know the country, and 4 
got the skulls and bones from the headman of the district, who 
could have no means of getting any skulls of any one but j 
Weddo. There is one man called Heen Appa, who lives on the 
borders of the Weddo country by himself ; he has land, and is 
specially charged by Government to look after the Weddo. 
His chief duty is to bury their dead, in order that wild beasts . 
may not prey upon them, and when a Wedda dies, the others 
borne and tell him, and he goes and buries the body. 'Hie 
Jungle Waldo will not go near a dead body. I employed this 
Heen Appa to get the skulls; he is trustworthy.” 

„ The capacity of this cranium is 1,330 cc. There are no teeth ; 
the alyeoli eorresponding to the premolars are absorbed 
s -konm lateralis,— The appearance of this skull closely re- j 
sembles tbat of No. 736, though it is hardly so flat on the 
vertex. The forehead is vertical, and the frontal tubera 
prominent; the lower occipital squama is more convex. 

Norma, veriicalis . — The parietal eminences are outstanding, 
the width, 134 mm., relatively great to the length, so that the 
index, 76*1, is somewhat higher than most* of the others. It & 
exceeded only by No. 743 in this collection, which, however, is 
injured. Cryptozygous. • . , . 

Norma occipitalis . — Greatest width at parietal eminences. 
Norma basalts.— Foramen magnum, 34 x 31 mm. It ap- 
proaches in shape the diamond form, the posterior angle being 
rounded off, directed very slightly forward. There is a very 
large jugular fossa on the right side. t 

Norma frontalis. — Frontal eminences prominent, forehead 
smooth, no superciliary ridges; orbits more rounded. Nasal 

bones wanting ; malara appressed. , ... 

Sutures. — Simple; a large epiptenc is present on either side 
pifnilaT in form and size to those in No. 739. A small inter-. 

" J parietal hone is present. , 

Pro ce s se s — Small mastoids ; narrow external ptsry goids, slight 
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little evidence of strong muscular develop- 

r „ craniumwas presented by^Mr. Hartshome to 
WttffBl:, % pecsoba^ interest attaches to it, as thereappears 
^#4 evidtoce for .stating that it is the' skull of Latty, 
ibod and, measured by Mr. Hartshome in the Fortnightly 
1876: , In support of this, the following evidence 
fTesubooiteed. Copy of a letter of date January 17fch, 1876: — 
obedience to yow order of the 8th instant, I beg to submit 
|te following with reference to the skull I sent you some time 
»ek> ^e sta^ w^ihat of a Wedda called Latha. He lived at 
^ in Binteuna, age 19 

\ Ha was of Morale race— was sick of 
days-— Signed Bidenudiyadde, B.M.? 
^ the above, Mr. Hartshome, in a letter dated 
^Sy^rriteS to Professor Rolleston, as follows 
gotfti$ an excellent native chief, who is the 
with the Weddas. y He is the J 
i timahaui^ ya), and yen have got 'a Sinhalese 
once showed me. ... . . . * I thint it 
of a mc^whom *1 knew very well and of whom I have 
1: J described him in 1872 as aged 

. . . . You will 
l account of Jiim and afl ins measurements in the Fort - 
f Jbmm (of liSsjfe month, pp. 408 and 412. This all makes 

.The word latha in the 
^feti^isr Jatty (the final y being pronounced likft 

% th0 ^ the ' Sinhalese form of the Wedda 

'eye ’ is quite unknown to Sinhalese 

The teeth present show little 
.no eignsof decay. The incisors, the left 
wanting; their alveoli, how- 

i the characteristic elongated form* 

_ ridges slight. Frontal tubera fairly 

the vertex and in the region of the 

protebewmee notpxpnnnentih itself, 

^moulding of the occipital squamae. 
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eminences outstanding, the sides slightly converging below their 
level ' 

Norma totalis.— The inferior squama of the occipital bone is 
so moulded that it is concave between the two curved lines, 
especially near the external occipital protuberance, convex 
between the inferior curved line and the foramen magnum, 
lforamen magnum of oval form, slightly encroached upon by the 
condyles anteriorly, measures 35 x 30 mm. ; its plane has a 
slight forward inclination. 

Norma frontalis. — Forehead narrow, glabella well-marked, 
superciliary ridges comparatively slight. The orbital margins are 
thick, however ; orbits comparatively large, nasal bones curved 
and projecting, malar bones not projecting. 

Sutures. — Complex, simple at obelion and at lower parts of 
coronal Numerous small wormian bones on the lateral parts 
of the lambdoid suture. 

Processes. — Mastoids small ; sphenoid spines long and curved 
forward. External pterygoid plates not broad, but deeply notched 
on the posterior border. 

Muscular impressions. — The temporal fossae, as defined by the 
upper temporal ridges, are extensive, and pass up on to the 
vertical aspect of the cranium. Other indications feeble. 

No. 742. — The skull of an adult female. I can obtainno further 
information regarding this skull than that it was received on 
February 10th, 1874 The cranium is small its capacity measures 
1,205 cc. Only the first molars on either side remain in situ ; 
none of the alveoli are absorbed. The teeth present are moder- 
ately worn. 

fffNorma lateralis. — Precisely similar in form to the preceding 
No. 741; Forehead vertical, low; frontal tubera prominent; 
very alight orbital ridges. Occipital tubercle faintly marked. 

Norma wriicofis.— Parietal eminences prominent. Cryptozy- 
gons. 

Norma occipitalis. — Pentagonal in form. 

Norma hasalis . — Injured, >• 

Norma frontaMs.^— 1 Glabella well-marked; slight super- 
ciliary prominence Over tike inner side of orbit ; frontal tnbera 
pronounced. Face small ; malar bones small and oppressed; 
orbits of square form. 

* Sutures. — Comparatively simple. 

Processes.— Mastoids small ; narrow pterygoids. • • 

Muscular markings hunt 

On the right side immediately below the parietal eminence 
there is a circular spot abont the size of a, s hilling , where the 
tone is eroded superficially by disease; the tone round the 
margin of this area is somewhat thickened. 
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1.5$ . A, Thomson. —On the Osteology of the 

Na.743. — This calvaria, probably that of an aged female, is 
aiWcfo injured ; the greater part of the base is wanting. Mention 
been already made of this skull in the description of No. 
. . It appears, to have been artificially compressed, producing 

' Aw^D-marked flattening on the left side posteriorly and on the 
f right side anteriorly. The sagittal suture is almost obliterated, 
lu the norma vertiealis it appears relatively broad. The cephalic 
index, 77*5, being the highest of these belonging to the Oxford 
■collection. The foramen magnum is of diamond shape, 
35 x 28 mm. 

No. 836 e.— T his is the skull of the skeleton already described. 
It is in a perfect stale of preservation, all the teeth are in situ 
} in both upper and lower jaws; they are small, in perfect 
condition, and hut slightly worn, the cranial capacity 
measures 1,265 e& , * 

Norma fo^^^^Forehead vertical, frontal tubera well- 
msrfe^,tte eurvef of ’the vertex is not so flattened as in . the 
^The highesrfc point corresponds to the bregna. 
,/■ IW occipitad point falls considerably beyond the external 
eeipitiil protuberance. 

Norma verticalis . — Long and narrow, widest at parietal 
tubem, slightly flattened behind on the left side over the upper 
occipital squama and the portion of the parietal bone posterior 
to the tubera. flnptuygnnA 

' Norma occipitalis. — -W ell-nicked pentagon, tendency to a 
; ridge at the sagittal suture. 

k Norma Foramen magnum oval, 33 x 25 mra., plane 

directed slightly forward. 

Norma frontalis . — Forehead smooth narrow, frontal tubera 
prominent, only the slightest indication of superciliary ridges; 
nasal hones small but prominent; inalars small and appressed; 
mbits more circular in form than in most of the specimens ; nasal 
spine prominent * 

. j JSWiww — Simple ; fusion between baai occipital and basi 
sphenoid complete ; i& the left orbit the suture over the infra 
orixSal canal is still visible* 

■ ; there is awormian bone in the left asterion. 
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4/ Lower jaw of small size and feeble development. 
v ' I have incorporated in (bis report the crania in the collection of 
the Boyal Collie of Surgeons, and those in the possession of Dr. 
Barnard Davis. In regard to the former, I have to express my 
$ thanks to Professor Stewart, the Curator, for opportunities of 
4 e xamining a number of specimens which have been added to the 

?■ museum since the publication of the last catalogue. In the 
table of measurements appended I have also included the crania 
j; described by Professor Virchow in his monograph, 
jr ; Nine skulls in all belonging to the Oxford collection were 
f : - examined. Of that number probably six were male and three 
f V female All were adult, and one. No. 738, was the cranium of 
a male stated to be eighty or ninety years of age. In the im~ 
X perfect calvaria. No. 743, synostosis has taken place along the 
| • line of the sagittal suture. In all the other specimens, .with one 

b" exception, where the teeth are absent, all the alveoli are still 
f •' ’ open. The exception referred to is No. 740, where the premolars 
haver been shed during life. 

4 The cranial capacity ranges from 1,430 ec. in a male (736) 
to 1,205 cc. in a female (741). The average of the six males = 
f 1,365, cc. The male described by Virchow measured 1,360 cc. 

Vy- The mean capacity of the ten male skulls in the museum of the 

y KoyalCollegeof Surgeons is 1,290 ec. The three males in the col- 

) lection of B. Davis yield an average of 1,415 cc,, hut this includes 

exceptionally large capacity of 1,611 cc. 
In oil twenty male crania have been measured, of which the 
average capacity is 1,336 cc. Two only of the females in the 
<\ ; Oxford collection could he accurately measured, of which the 
3 mean is 1,297 ec. The two described by Virchow average 1,137 
f cc. Of three in the R. C.-8» collection the mean is 1,108 cc. ; 

a but it is worthy of note that one of these. No. 679, is one of the 

smallest adult skulls on record. Five females measured by 
? B. Davis yield an average of 1,258. The average of the twelve 
female crania noted above equals 1,207 cc., showing a difference 
,<! of 129 cc. between the capacities of the males and females. 

As, however, the nude skull belonging to the collection of B. 
Iv. Davis is quite exceptional in regard to capacity, 1,611 cc., being 
Zk 246 cc. in excess of the average, I have withdrawn it and find 

I that the average of the nineteen remaining skulls is 1,321 cc. 

I Similarly the exceptionally small female skull in the R C. S. 
%■ collection has not been included in the average of eleven females 
$> which equals 1,229 cc., a result which is probably more 
f approximately correct. The difference between the male and 
female cranial capacities is therefore 92 cc. The skulls as a 
% whole, therefore, are microcephalic, though of the twenty-seven 
crania measured, eight male skulls measure 1,350 cc. and 
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rads, and are therefore mesocephalic ; of this number one, 
4hat belonging to B. Davis, is megacephalic. Two females 
xia series are mesocephalic. Contrasting the cranialcapacity 
t this race with other races of small stature, we find that the 
average capacity of the male Andaman is 1,244 cc. The mean 
Spf five Bush skulls described, by Turner 1 is 1,281 cc. The Akkas 
described and figured by. Professor Flower* have a capacity, the 
‘ male of 1,102 co, the female of 1,072 cc. No male Veddah is 
the same as the former, but there are two females in the thirty- 
one cmnia examined which are smaller than the female Akka, 
via., one described by Virchow, the capacity of which is 1,025 cc., 
and that already referred to in the College collection with an 
internal capacity of 960 cc. * 

Norma,, laUrali&r~ Of right skulls belonging to the Oxford 
collection; (me (No. 739} rested upon .the tip of the mastoids, * 
o ne,(No. 737) on the occipital condyles, the remainder (six) 


_ l and ophiyo-occipital lengths may be 

; a^ideri^^'ihe difference is so slight The six males 

linage 182& mm, ; in length, three females 170 mm. 

> The average ba^-Bregmatic height of six males in the Oxford 
doQection is 132 mm., of two females the same — yielding an 
average vertical index of 72'6 in the males, and 74*9 in the 
females. The males may be regarded as tapeinoeephalic, the 
females as nietriocephalia The average vertical index of 
twenty -one males gives, a somewhat higher figure, viz., 74*3, 
an index which places them in the mctrioeephalic group, 
fourteen females average 75*7. The. crania then may be 
regarded oS metriocephalia In all the skulls belonging to this 
collection there was a. marked uniformity in the curves of the 
antero-ppsterior circumference. The frontal tubera are as a 
rule pjominriit, giving a vertical appearance to the forehead, 
the supercilia?y ridge8 being hut slightly developed. The curve 
overtheverfcex is slight, with in soipe cases a tendency to 
flattening associated with a somewhat rapid slope downward 
from the obeliori to the inion. * The maximum occipital point in 
jes prbjecte heyoad the occipital protuberance, but only to 
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The greatest width is with two exceptions situated at or near 
the parietal tubera. In six males the average breadth measures 
128 nm, in three females 124 mm. The cephalic index of the 
siy males averages 70*3, of three females 72 8. The average 
cephdic index of the twenty-one male crania, of which measure- 
ments have now been given, is 70-9, of fifteen female crania 
73*2. The average index of the males is therefore lower than 
any of the averages given in the table at the end of the catalogue 
of the crania in the Museum of the College of Surgeons of 
England. Therein the average of 37 Eskimo is givenas 72*2 ; 53 
Australians, 71 ; 72 Melanesians, 7T4; 46 Africans, 73-6; 11 
Kaffirs and Ztdus, 73*1 ; 6 Bushmen, 76-8. In reference to the 
above it will be seen that the index of the female crania is 
higher than the male ; taking both together, a totalof 36 crania, 
the index avenge is 7T8. Turneri gives the mean of 37 adiut 
kastxsfii sr 70/ Of thstt number 20 were males, with an 
average index of 69. The females on the other hand yielded a 
higher index, 72. The Veddahs are therefore not so pronounced 
in the dolichocephaly as the Australians, though they closely 


SirWniiam Turner, in discussing the causes of dolichocephaly ,* 
f refers to the relative growth of the bones. “Skulls which owe 
their dolichocephalic proportions to this do minat i n g growth of 
J the two parietal bones, may be said to exhibit parietal dolicho- 
cephaly.” In the specimens in the Oxford collection the frontal 
. longitudinal arc exceeds in all hut two instances the panetal arc, 
■' and in the two instances referred to these measurements are 
equaL We cannot therefore explain the dolichocephaly by an 
nnnsnal growth of the parietal hones in the present instance. 

*S' of the skulls in the Oxford series two were mesaticephahe. 
'? In one instance, No. 738, the index, 64 5, was exceptionally low 
>'? and it is worthy of note that in this, the cranium of a person of 
V between 80 and 90 years of age, the sagittal suture, though 
synostosed, was not completely obliterated, so that we can hardly 
> explain the low index as due to a premature Ossification of the 
suture. ' - . 


* « Challenger Beparte,” yoL x, P* 

* * Challenger Beport*/* toL w Human Cimma, p.127. 





A. TH 0 M 80 N . — On the Osteology of the 
f'^/^fr'fhe atelbv with one exception (No. 739) are eryptozy- 
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,,^'.V|n;geyersl of the skulls there is a . tendency for the temporal 
ridges to encroach on the vertical aspect. 

I Norma occipitalis . — Of well-marked .pentagonal form, .as a 
'tjsfiu In most cases the parietals form a well-marked angle 
.. along their line of union at the sagittal suture, mid in four 
• ” specimens this was so marked as to present almost the appear- 
■f ance of a ridge; with two exceptions the- greatest width is at 
•f or near the (parietal tubera. As seen from the back, the 
) cerebellar foasce are flat and shallow. . 

'■ i NornM bataUiSf^thfi cerebellar fossae in ail are narrow and 
compressed laterally on the inferior occipital sqnamee. The 
foramina magna are, as a rule, elongated, of oval form or 
diamond shaped. ■ The ' bain ' Sphenoid is .narrow and propor- 


region narrow, and not high, but 
Oh d^unt^ of , the projection of the frontal 
the supercibaryarches Ore hut slightly 
mondnent. $berj$ao6 is short and narroW. the ophryo-alveolar 
ength in nh ease exceeding 82 mm. The average bi-zygomatic 
rfdihof -six nudes is 122*5. The bi-zygomatic width in all 
cases ia greater than, the Stephanie diameter with one exception, 
"i the bi-malar and Stephanie diameters dornot differ by more than 
mm., Ihe measurements of the naso-alveolar and ophiyo- 
- alveolar lengths on No. 738 can not be Regarded as trustworthy, 
as . the alyetm of the upper jaw nre completely absorbed. 

* > There is no v alveolar prognathism. The mean gnathic index 
** of five male specimens is 9A2. Twelve crania yield a mean of 
- the Oxford collection and three in the 

The crania mm therefore markedly 


Tfere is some difference in . the individual skulls in regard to ' ;' 
projection of the nasal. processes of the superior maxilla; a 
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The orbits are meetly of quadrilateral form. _■ The average j 
index nf tha faurteen male specimens as above is 851, of five }. 
females, 86 8 ; they are therefore mesoeeme. The .orbital j 
insr^ind ftr© sbwp {uoid ttin bjs & rule, find th 6 rc is little <lifF 6 r 6 iic& \ 
between themaleand female specimens. The os planum of the 
e thmo id is somewhat narrow in front ; in two eases it measures 
5 and 6 m respectively, in its vertical diameter. An 'j 
infraorbital suture is present in four out of the eight specimens j 
available f rar examination. ' . _ ‘ . ■ 

Adopting the nomenclature proposed by Turner in regard to ’ 
the pilato-majdllary index, we find that out of six males two j 
are ddichuranic, two are mesuranic, and two are brachyuranic ; . 
the mean index of the six (113) is mesuranic. Of two females 

one is dolichuranic. . , . „ . 

In form the palate is elliptical in five instances, and slightly 

J There are two lower jaws In the Oxford series. They 
belong respectively to specimens numbered 736 and 836. 
Small in size, they are feeble inform, with but slight mental 
projection j the incisor teeth are set vertically in their alveoli 

ofi, ptrth In nnly two specimens could the measurements be 

aecorduig to jiowear’s* formulae. The dental length of 
•No.741 is 36 mm., its basi-nasal length, 97 mm., yielding an 
wmW of 37'L Similarly in No. 836 the dental length is 37, the 
barn-nasal 93, the index 39 7. Flower classifies all with an 
- index below 421 as microdont, a group into which the above 

na ^m^ne»unination of the alveoli of the upper jaw the fangs 
of the wisdom teeth appear in most instances to have been fused 
and eonate; in two specimens, however, the alveoli for three 
separate fangs are distinctly shown. . 

Sutures. — One skull is metopic. In only two instances, » 
there 'sagittal synostosis, so that early fusion of this suture can 
hardly be urged as an explanation of the extreme dolicho- 
cenhaly. • In two" of the crania, epipterics are formed in the. 
reaon of the pterion; on the other hand, the spheno-parietal 
ice is comparatively wide, averaging 14 mm. in the series,. 
Wormian bones occur as already described. , ■ 

Processes. The mastoids as a rule were small and poorly- 

developed; in only one instance did the skuU rest upon the 
. mastoids? In one or two instances the spine of the sphenoid was 

' * « Character of B«ce” (“ Jo^<)f««eABa»TO- 

potogkal Institute,” w>L «», ISMi f. MS)- ^ •! 
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long, and doubtless was connected to the expanded external 
pterygoid plate by a well-marked pterygo spinous ligament. 

Muscular impressions . — There was but faint indication in the 
series examined of strong muscular development. The skulls as 
a whole were comparatively smooth, the only point worthy of 
note was the fact that in some instances the temporal ridges 
encroached upon the vertical aspect. 

The affinities of the Veddahshave been often discussed. The 
language is admitted to be allied to Tamil, with a certain per- 
centage of words of Sanskrit origin. Professor Max Miiller, 
in discussing the subject of the Veddah language , 1 says, “ But I 
may say so much, that more than half the words used by the 
Veddahs are, like Singhalese itself, mere corruptions of Sanskrit. 
Their very name is the Sanskrit word for hunter (veddha), or, 
as Mr. Childers supposes, vyadha. There is a remnant of 
words in their language of which I can make nothing as vet ; 
but so much is certain, either the Yeddahs started with the 
common inheritance of Aryan words and ideas, or at all events 
they lived for a long time in contact with Aryan people, and 
adopted from them such words as were wanting in their 
language.” Others maintain that in construction as well, the 
language resembles Sanskrit. This view is supported by Dr. 
Tylor . 2 Virchow , 3 on the other hand, disputes it on the 
ground of insufficient proof. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note that the Wuddiwars, one of the wandering 
tribes of Southern India, whose language is undoubtedly 
Dravidian, frequently “act plays derived from the Sanskrit 
with very considerable skill and power .” 4 How far then this 
mixture of Sanskrit with the Tamil indicates an Aryan descent 
or mixture it is difficult to say. 

The object of the present paper is rather to discuss the physical 
affinities of this singular race. If they be a mixed race they have 
to a certain extent developed intOxa distinct variety, for so far, 
as most observers relate, they do not intermarry with the Tamils 
or Singhalese. 

The skulls, of which a very considerable number have now 
been measured and described, all show a remarkable uniformity. 

The most remarkable feature in connection with them is their 
low cephalic index, their small capacities, and the fact that with 
one exception they are cryptozygous. 


1 “ Address at the International Congress of Orientalists.” “Selected Essays,” 
liOndon, 1881, voL ii, p. 27. 

2 2 “Journal of Ethnological Society.” New Series, vol. ii, p. 96. 

y. 3 “ Ueber die Weddas you Ceylon. Acad. BeriXonensis.” “ Classic Physica ” 

it 1881-82, p. 101. 

£ 4 “ People of India,” Watson and Kay, vol. vii. No. 405. 
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Number of Skull in Catalogue. . 

Age 

Sex .. .. m 

Cable Capacity .. , t 

Glabetlo-occipitai length. M 

Ophryo-occipitai „ . 

Baei-bregmatic height . . . , 

Vertical Index .. . , 

Minimum frontal diameter , . . 
Stephanie diameter . . . . 

Asterionic „ 

Greatest breadth 

Cephalic Index • 

Horizontal circumference 
Frontal longitudinal arc 

Parietal „ „ 

Occipital „ „ 

Total „ „ 

Vertical transverse arc . . 

Length of foramen magnum . . 
Basi-nasal length 
Basi-alveolar length 
SnatUe Index 

Interzygomatic breadth 
Intermalar „ 

Ophryo-aiveolar length . 
Naso-alveolar „ .. 

Facial Index 

Nasal height 

Nasal width • • 

Nasal Index 

Orbital width , . 

Orbital height 

Orbital Index 

Patato-maxillaiy length • • 

Palato-maxillary breadth 

palate-maxillary index .. 

Lower law: — 

Symphesial height. . 
Coronoid 
Condyloid .. 

Gonio-symphesial length . . 
Inter-gonial width. . 
Breadth of ascending ramus 


| 740 

741 

742 

743 

836b 

i Ad. 

Ad. 19 

Ad. 

Aged. 

26 

5 S ? 

<? 

? 

f> ? 

<? 

^1,339 

1,429 

1,295 

— 

1,205 

r i76 

182 

172 

160 

179 

r 177 

183 

171 

156 

179 

i 136 

132 

128 

— 

130 

b w** 

22*5 

24*4 

— 

22*0 

l 89 

84 

88 



87 

1 108 

94 

104 

' — 

101 

K 104 

102 

96 

100 

102 

W 134 p 

132 p 

126 p. 

124 s 

126 

1»1 

22*3 

23*3 

223 

29-4 

| 800 

504 

479 



488 

| 141 

133 

130 

117 

130 

I 132 

1 (wormian) 

j-133 

123 

110 

126 

t 108 

112 

106 

105 

114 

| 381 

378 

359 

332 

370 

% 305 

295 

278 

284 

288 

i 34 

35 

35 

35 

33 

i 94 

97 

96 

— 

93 

89 

86 

88 

— 

89 

i »4*2 

88*2 

•1*2 

— 

93*2 

; 122 

120 

no 

— 

113 

r ioo 

103 

98 

— 

96 

1 73 

74 

74 

— 

72 

l 57 

56 

54 

— 

54 

f < 59*9 

91*9 

92** 

— 

93-2 

V 43 

43 

44 


42 

L 25 

21 

23 

— 

22 


48*8 

52*3 

— 

52*4 

IBB- 

■ 38 

35 

— 

36 

B 31 

31 

29 

— 

31 

K 

81*9 

82-9 

— 

86*1 

48 

46 

4S 



50 

61' 

51 

55 

— 

55 

nit 

* 

119*8 

114*3 


119*9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 



— 

— 

— 

54 



— 

— 

— 

42 



— - 

— 

— 

76 

— 

- — . 

— 

— 

79 

m 




29 
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In the entire series the height exceeds slightly the greatest 
width, except in one instance. They are markedly orthognathous, 
mesoseme, and mesuranic. The nasal aperture has a mean 
index which is mesorhine, but there is a marked tendency in 
several instances to platyrhiny. , 

Subjoined are the averages of the males and females respec- 
tively. 
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MALE VEDDAHS. 


Cranial capacity, arcrage of 
Vertical index, „ 

Cephalic „ „ 

Gnathic „ „ 

Wwal „ „ 

Orbital „ „ 

Palatal „ 


19 — 1,321 cc- Microcephalia. 
21 *» 74*3 „ Metriocephalic. 

21 » 70*9 „ Dolichocephalic. 

12 « 94*7 „ Orthognathous. 

14 » 52*7 „ Mesorhine. 

14 86*8 „ Mesoseme. 

6 =» 113*0 „ Mesuranic. 


% 


FEMALE VEDDAHS. 


Cranial capacity, arerage of 
Vertical index, „ 

Cephalic „ „ 

Gnathic „ „ 

Naaal „ „ 

Orbital „ 

Palatal „ „ 


11 me 1,229 cc. Microcephalic. 

14 » 75*7 „ Metriocephalic. 

15 ** 73*2 „ Dolichocephalic. 

5 — 93 6 „ Orthognathous. 

6 51*0 „ Mesorhine. 

6 *= 86*8 „ Mesoseme. 

2 =«* 109*0 „ Dolichuranic. 


The so-called aborigines of Southern India and the hill tribes 
so the Keilgherries, a people whose claim to be considered 
aborigines is disputed by Crawford, 1 in many respects resemble 
the Veddahs. Dr. Monat* thus describes the skulls of the 
Southern tribes of India: — “ Small in all dimensions, elegant, 
long oval dolichocephalic, tolerably orthognathous and European 
looking, their most striking character being their decided small- 
ness and diminutiveness.” 

Callamand* in his description of the skulls of twenty-one 
Maravars, refers to their peculiarities in the following words : — 
w Sutures simple ; the greatest width is usually at the parietal 
bosses. Norma occipitalis pentagonal. The temporal ridges 
encroach on vertex ; in one case 78 mm. is the distance that 
separates the two. Spheno-parietal suture 10-20 mm. in length. 
Superciliaiy arches slight, and glabella poorly developed. Orbita 
generally small. The line between nasal aperture and alveolar 
margin is well defined, not m g&atti&re. Marked absence of 
wisdom teeth. Mastoids small, occipital condyles smalL” 

1 “ Transactions Ethnological Society,” voL yi, p. 59. 

5 “ Skulls of Hill Tribes of India.” “ Transactions Ethnological Society,** 
voL ri, p. 43. 

* u Revue d’AnthropoIogie,” voL rii, p. 607. w Le Crane des Noir* dans 
Linde.” Callamand. 
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• ThO above description might apply with equal truth to the 
Yeddah skulls examined, with the exception of the reference 
to alveolar prognathism* and the apparent absence of wisdom 
’* teeth. The skulls examined by Callamand were, however, 
phcenozygous ; hut in explanation of this he states that this 
Was not due to euiygnathism, but to an unusual depth of the 
fossae in the region of the pterion. 

if ; A comparison of the different measurements and indices brings 
f( out many points of correspondence. : 


I — ^ 

t‘- * - i 

p '' ' J » 

*, . V Ts* nN’wi ' t f ■ 

Uamn. . 

r> 

Veddahs. 


. Females. 

Total. 

\ Cranial capacity 

1,281 

20 =• 1336 

12 -1207 

32 = 1288 

Vertical Index - , 


21 - 748 

14 = 76-7 

35 — 74-8 

y~ OiBphahe j. L , 

•; ; h* 


16 — 73-2 

36 - 71 *8 

. Gnathic 1 \?*t 

*' • , - ! 

12 -94’7 

5-93*0 

17 - 94 *4 

I* ■ N&aal t* ' ’ ‘n*- 


14 = 68-7 

6 - 61*0 

20 ~ 52 *2 

Orbital „ - 

83-0 

14 = 86-8 

6 - 86 *8 

20 - S6-8 


■c 1 


i , From these data there appears little doubt that if the Veddahs 
be not of the same stock as the so-called aborigines of Southern 
India, they at least present very strong points of resemblance 
- - both, as regards stature, proportions of limbs, cranial capacity, 

V and form of skull. Numerous observers have drawn attention 
to similarities of hair and colour between these races, so that, 
on the whole, if physical features alone be taken into account, 
their affinities with the hill tribes ’of the Nilgherries and the 
natives of the Coromandel Coast, and the country near Cape 

* Comorin, are fairly well proven. 

) * •« • 
s' 

- : Discussion. 

t The Chmbkan having made some observations on the paper, 

; Mr. BoUTKBrg-PnSE y remarked, in connection with the conjee- 

* tnre that the Veddahs may be classed with some aboriginal Negrito 
*’ race, that he remembered a statement either in Tumour’s “Maha- 
v 'wanxti, w or else p a legend given in the notes, that the first Aryan 
'■/ Prince in Ceylon married a Jakkho woman (likj “demon woman,” 
? ; meaning probably an aboriginal), and that there were twi children 

V ' of this marriage, from whom the Veddahs descended* 

'•;> v Dr. Sim ^ ^at he had, listened With gtoat pleasnre 
deScriptkm ofjthis primitive people. The 
.^ ^tpx^Dcal detail* W^ ipter^ting to . the anthropological 
f- stndenty andall pointcd^ inhisopiBion, to the fact that we have here 
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a specimen of aboriginal humanity, uncorrupted and unadulterated, 
but at the same time of a very early and therefore a low type of 
development. He was unable to see any marks or traces of fusion 
with any other of the more modern and more evolved divisions of 
mankind, and certainly not with either the so-called Aryan or the 
Turanian race. Still lass did he believe there was any immixture 
of Negrito or Papuan blood in these curious people. He objected 
altogether to the introduction of linguistic considerations into 
arguments bearing upon the ethnological position of any of these 
primitive types of humanity ; nor was it justifiable in these days 
to talk of Caucasians, which he regarded as au absolutely exploded 
term iu science. Max Muller’s notions about Aryan and Turanians 
were also quite antiquated. We have, however, in the Veddabs 
probably one of those “ground races ” which Dr. Bertin has 
described in M North West Asia,” and similar in many respects, 
and especially in prindtiveness of type, as distinguished from de- 
gradation, to the Mincopies of Andaman, to the Karens and Kachyens 
of Burundi and Malaysia, to some of the hill tribes of Southern 
India, and to the Dayahs of Borneo, all of which belong to older 
and more primitive strata of humanity than any of the existing 
white, yellow, or negro populations. 

Mr. &. Bertin said that he had not the advantage of having 
examined personally the Teddahs, but if the accounts of travellers 
are to be trusted, they appear to have very primitive habits and 
customs ; this, however, may be due to their isolation. From the 
evidence brought forward by Mr. Thomson, the Veddabs do not 
appear to belong to this primitive ra^e, which is found everywhere 
as the first stratum of humanity, and called provisionally by the 
speaker the ground race. The Veddabs are Aryan by language and 
may bo Caucasian by race ; their present low state of civilization 
may be due to some adverse circumstance unknown to us, which led 
them to fall back into barbarism, in which they remained through 
their isolation. The ground-race type is marked by a small round 
bead and a decided prognathism, which is not the Veddabs* 
characteristics. This race m£y be the result of crossing, aS sug- 
gested by the Chairman. 

Mr. Thomson, in reply, stated that in drawing attention to the 
marked resemblances in the characters of the Veddah skulls to 
those of the Maravars described by Callamand, and of the 
Southern Hill Tribes mentioned by Dr. Mouat, he was not prepared 
to discuss the larger question as to whether these so-called 
aborigines of India were Dravidians or Caucasians. 
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K The following Paper was read by the Secretary, and illustrated 
% by the exhibition of the bull-roarers which produce the “ Voice, 
f ofOro”:- a 
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isroris* on.tfce Yobtjba. Country. 
By Maa R Braithwaitb Batty. 
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{Absiraet.) 


" Astm of the Ondo tribe*, and of Odo 

directed to the worship of Oro. 

;; , in the ^atobe coi»t*y, Oro, the God of Vengeance, has its 
f Ore is, a deity peculiar to the Egba tribe of the 
Yoifebh rice,. bttfc also adored by other tribes. The name 

#a>.A^AQ^ w ^ fi, y ' 

[bf teribr and of vengeance. Some say that he 
irtrw’fed cofrae ftomthe unseen world to confer 

;a‘ We8siog t«b thim* yearly, and to remove inconvenient indi- 
Vidnala^mim the land- It is the general belief of the female 
\ of the whole, Yoruba country that he is a deity who 
. T .. r .— iy j' makes his appearance in the form of a human 
uauis wearing a pair of trousers extending down to the feet, 
«T.a yJivering them, like the god Egon, with this exception, that 
itheOroWears a wooden maw, but the Egun veils his face. 

Oro has his Vaered grovel full of the relics of men who have 
fallen victims to his vengeance for their offences. Were a 
fepiale, ip the presence of a man, to place herself within the 
entrance of one of these Oro groves.it would be equivalent to 
a deliberate act of suicide on her part. So also, were a' man to 
turn out a female member of his household during the dark 
hours of the night, a thing not unknown, or to persuade a woman 
—in ignorance of the nature of the place— to enter one of these 
groves,, it would , he almost equal to mi act of murder. 1 Oro 
generally pbto in an appearance somewhere or another almost 
.'v every, nighfc’and ifcfs.m phcartiin when and where he may 

' "l/ _ * T. * il £? . VU. iA" ’in *ntOA nWOrW fOTTfalo 1X7 Vl A VftlllPfl IlftT 
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it" is wine Tor every, female who values , her 
" “ en the hours -of 7 p.m. and 5 am,, 

m over to him/ If a man'wereto reveal 
iW - -- J it became knowntothe authorities, 
T .. M^ vfo ^ew np and pnt to death 
’^ehee. , . Ore ad- 
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the Oro — in reality, destroyed by suffocation, and the corpse is 
taken to the sacred grove. 

If a person, or persons, be said to be given to, or taken by, 
Oro, it is sufficient to stop further inquiries respecting them. 
The only certain thing is that they will never be seen again in 
this life. It is understood that the day a woman sees, or pro- 
fesses to know, what Oro is, her existence on earth ceases, and 
she is to accompany the god to the invisible world. It is the 
general belief that Oro swallows his victims alive, but in reality 
offenders are dragged alive by the feet, hands and feet being 
bound, till death puts an end to the torture. For minor offences . 
the criminal is sold into hopeless slavery, never more to be 
allowed to return. The Oro sacred grove is not accessible to 
any but the devotees of the god. A woman might ^know all 
about the secrets in connection with it, and yet be safe, so long 
as she pretends ignorance, and does not divulge the secrets. 

The Oro may make his appearance after giving due notice, 
so that the female population may keep themselves within doors, 
or he may appear suddenly in case of emergency — his voice 
being the signal for the confinement of the women. Those who 
may happen to be out of doors, the moment the voice of Oro is 
heard, veil their faces, and are escorted by the men to their 
homes. Women coining from a journey, or strangers, have to 
remain behind the walls of the town as long as the Oro is out. 

There can be no doubt when Oro is near at hand, for his 
" voice? is often most unearthly, and being generally heard in 
the dark hours of the night, it appears all the more so. But in 
addition to the nightiy visits of the deity, there are what are 
called “ Oro days? extending from one to three or more in 
succession. For instance, when a general meeting at the King's 
Palace is to be called — or elsewhere — the bellman, or towncrier, 
goes round giving notice that on such and such a day “ Oro will 
be out? and that a general meeting of men will be held at such 
and such a place. 

Sometimes, when extending over several days / in succession, 
a dispensation is given for About an hour or so in the evening, 
to allow of women taking food into the market or streets for 
sale, intimation of which is given by the firing of guns. All 
the Yoruba tribes do not hold this custom of Oro so strictly as 
the Egbas of Abbeokuta, and in their territory it is not strictly 
enforced, except in the towns. In Ibadan it has been done away 
with, and the Oro stick is played with only as a remembrance 
of past days, which is the case also within the vicinity of Lagos. 
Stall even under these circumstances the men do not like to 
, part with the Oro stick, or to allow it to come into the possession 
of a stranger, as it is the policy of the people to conceal to tire 
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utmost of their power the instrument producing the voice of 
f*q f jH order to make the uninitiated believe that it is actually 
jietoiceef pome anpeiuatund bmng. \ 

.^I^. HtoTOOoaftd “ voice of - Oro rt proceeds from -a small piece of 
iSutij actually wor&Wpped es a ,god — narrow and tapering at 
aoh end— some wlmt thinner at . the edges than in the middle, 
shoot one inch wid^Md^measoring from nearly a foot to three 
'feet in length; y / > , s / y. 



pAtVlh attached to a Suing, which is fastened 
l of a bamboo or pliable rod, of from six to'/eigkt 
m lcngth, the string being about double the length 
r handle, which is used something after, the- 
ut& whip. The motion is **}d 

’ ’ . According to the velocity and the sizd of *tb& sfAek 
d piodiii^^-soineiimes a shrill higih tone, sometimes 
The lament stick requires a/ntoybf :g*g^& 5 

thejbahdlb 
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slowly, and gradually increasing the rate of speed till the Oro \ 
stick goes round as fast as he! can make it, the sound made * 
becoming shriller as the rate of the circular motion increases. f 
On the day of the appearance of Oro, the servants of Oro are $ 
posted at various distances from the sacred grove along the £ 
streets through which the god is to pass, and at; various places £ 
in the town. Their business is to cause the * voice or Oro to J 
be heard by twirling the Oro stick at intervals as long as their 4 
strength will permit ; their business being also to see that every , 
female is confined within doors. f 


x Discussion. ^ 

Dr. E- B TrnOB sent for exhibition several bull-roarers, accom- | 
panied by the following note : — 

By the addition of Mrs. Batty's paper and specimens, the senes + 
of bull-roarers used in the ceremony and sport of various peoples g 
now approaches all the completeness it is likely to reach. I send ^ 

for exhibition with Mrs. Batty’s Yoruba “ Voice of Oro,” two Aus- * 

tralian, one Zuni, and one Scotch. It may be possible to add to & 
the senes at some time a Maori bull-roarer, of which the British T 
Museum has a fine specimen, and the South African variety des- £ 
cribed by Theal, and mentioned in the “ Journal of the Anthropolo- 
meal Institute.” Theonly one which may have irretrievabtyperished 4 
is the Greek rhombos sounded in the Mysteries. The series brings | 
remarkably into view the point that in ancient Greece, modem 
Australia, North America, and Africa, the instrument is one of s* 
sacred purpose. Only in Europe and the United States has it de- , f 
generated ^mto«bof*s jdaything* | 

His Excellency Govsrnob Molonkt, C.M.G., hi& since sent the 
following note an Oro and the Oro-Btick v ’ z L 

In Yoruba (the Egbas resort pi^eminently to tMs practice), '.4 
applied generally to the area over which the Yorftba Imigtmge, or ? 
some dialect thereof is spoken, the Oro represents the active em- ■ | 
bodiment of the civil power, the local police, the mysterious head . 4 
or idol of the Civil Government ; it is interpreted as the executive :$ 
of the State where it is practised, deified. The instrument ^ 
by which it is proclaimed is the Oro stick, composed of a f 
viable stick rambling the handle of a whip, homto thin end of 
which is suspended by means of a string, four or five feet long, r, 
i&d© from some native fibre, a thin flat tongue-shaped piece of 4 
wood about five inches long and two broad. .1 V . , 

By means of the handle this tongue is given a rapid circular ^ 
motion in the air, and then causes a weird noise not unlike that of % 
wind playing down our chimneys at home during a storm ; when g 
such noise is made, Oro is said to be out and active* ^ „ ; ■ Jp 

. The greatest reverence is extended by the natives to this iriBtru- ^ 



i ‘ Salntatumi. 


On? ia connection with the close 
w JBesis ajudtewbte* Any woman, 

*d*b might ho taken in the 
ji f omit her life. : \ 

^ or town seems to be invested 

T Tr J*V ;; WheA any public business 
Wte^d in the name of Oro. 
t under the same sanction. 

\ or 



Mfcfcii... 

Mtbkoes^ 

%whehGtit 

evendayfc r .* **&■' > ^ w ^ ~ x *• 

Torn bn the Ogbcmf 

tnauye poHee) drums,called respec- 

«n^ ik^orf> | these dram*, played in sets of four, 
;_ th^^gest Gro dram is called 06 e#»the 
sS SBag T w 4 f.b the Ore stick to proclaim meet- 

" W "^ ©Spos^d ohMy of % 6 on« or 0 «A<tf&os 

f;,the, trial of public offenders, for the 
^ ' e, Ac. ’ * . 
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ng, Genuflections. Clapping hand*. ^mvuS 

body. .Waiiji boatmen’* s*lutetions. Baaed closed 
custom similar. Hands raised to tap* and forehead. Kaster blend 
SL Brewing with mad. Drumming ribs wM» elbow*. Touob- 
CkDDinK bands. Chief, make femt to rub with 


■'CA&SSSL ;;: 

- ifd^Mndrubbed on leftside first then on right. Stereotyped words of ■* 

g gssamaa ? 

Japanese poHtaness. Affirmation by nodding the . bead. Wew Zealand , 
tmeaU Torksbire form of acquiescence. _ _ -Jj 

HI— Uncovering the upper and lower part of the body. *f* •*?*■. Doffing .* 
headgear, uncovering the feet Chancellor Cromwell foretold hi* f»U- 
ir.— Expression of goodwill by bidding up articles. IrdereUnge of gutt- ; 
Ta^BranchesM tokens of friendttup. Waring of P®^d le f- 
. taSdu Bpriniling water on heed. Use of a dog. A brarnjh. A st^ * 
with feathemattaehed. The South Sea peace offering. Snuff offerings. ,, 
Curious offer of a pig. Exchange of presents by Andamanese. J 

V —Jot weening among Andamanee^. Laceration as a s gn of joy at return at 
ST N g eTze^and custom. Joy-weeping praeticaUy mourning. A , 
contrary case with an English girL . 

■pi— The expression of displeasure. The Malay ki* and Boman /oscer. The 

YU.— Various unXesified customs. Spitting a salutation in Af™*; ^ewmg 
sn™^mdbk»wing thereon. Blowing on hands. Spread of hand As h- 
ing & eustom. Spread of European and Mshommedan greeting, 

anbes without wlutaticms. A tribe known by its wdtttetwm^ord. 

PJ 3 — Mr. Kormand’s painting, the “Death of the First Bom,” and kisnng 
and embracing in Egypt-' . ; f t * 

The various methods of salutation in use among savages have 
been treated by Mt. E. R Tylor— largely in his chapters on 
Gesture Language (“ Early History of Mankind ), and perhaps 
more fully in the article entitled “Salutations” in the ninth 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britanuica.” Since the above 
papers were written, farther accounts of the customsofsdutmg 
have been collected, and these being deemed of sufficient 
interest, are how laid before the Fellows of the Anthropological 

*^ln describing other customs, so here in describing those 
now before us, we find very often races far apart making use of 
like forms. Such similarity may be accounted for in several 
wavs * by transmission through travellers, by more or less 
dose relationship, or by independent origin- But with tins 
aspect of the customs we have in. this paper no^ingtodo. 
Scribing these customs the groupings, with slight modifications 
a>naxranged by Mr. E. R Tylor, will be adhered to as much as 
tosS? It is yet not always dear as to which a graopar 

Sm may SkLg. This will be seen in the course of the 

paper. *" ‘ 









j) falutdiions. 



I. 

embmo^to principle those customs which 
^ii^eonjbaotj peace, or friendship. 
lMttm3lybe handshaking. Ate 
'same time it witt^ beinadmissible to introduce 

jitito this group „ aU ct^toms where the act is expressed by 
rfhh^ofac^^ Of U$e)> «f embrsdng. Sniffing, 

helling; er inbaHn^ wSU *thjp£i natunwly fall into the group, for 
"these acts cannot with any ease without bodily 

contact - “ vS ‘" ■;. 

-They salute strangers much after the 
^joining noses, adding, however, 
the hand of the person to 
and rubbing it with a degree 
inouth ” (Cook, - Third Voy. ” Bk. 

Wilson remarks, * Their mode 
fmm durs. They touch noses, and 
^.affecticm' by wetting one another's 
frith our Kps (* Mission Voyage/ Lond., 1799, p. 363),” In 
Cook (“"Third Voy*,” Bfc V, chapter iii) 
nosOs ; as a token of friendsliip, and not 
todi Oaptain \ King (ibid, ch. vii), thinks 
f u|neas of : thernostrils of the native may be the effect of 
r saluting by pressing the ends of their noses together. 
Vhen w p come to consider the Way in which this salutation is 
King's suggestion does not appear so. 


. In the 
manner 
the addititofcfi 
whom 
of force 




Qtain BeeChey thus describes the ceremony : 
manner erf effecting this friendly compact is worthy of des~ 
on. ' The lips are drawn inward between the teeth, the 
ate distended; and the lungs are widely inflated; with 
operation the fade is pushed forward, the noses brought in 
b,and the ceremony concludes with a hearty rub, and a 
meat exclamation or grunt; and in pi-oportion to the 
itb of feeling, the more ardent and disagreeable is the 
* (“ Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific” LoncL, J831, 
i This same authority (ibid, p. 242), states ' that 
the Esquimaux, “Their manner of sfilufcatabn was Tby 
hiiag their noses against ours, and drawing the palma of 
ir /hands over our faces.” Ellis (“ Polynesian B&searcbe&, ,> 
- 1831, p. 337), and Turner- ( rt Saiuda ^ Vea^ 

™ Lend., 1884, p: \179), also '’iipftr ' of 

3S, tod the latter, to smdHing as Wefe : 

some real pleasure* |n. this ^ Ridged 

n ^he foQowing ajcC^^t. ■“ Mattono 
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a 110), “ I then introduced Teava and* his wife. when he seized 
them with delight, saluted their noses with a long and hearty rub, 
and exclaimed, lelei, lelei, laba,‘ good, Wffooi I, <u *i-“jPP£ 
now.’ ” On another occaaion,he says (p. 109), that as SwcW 


now. wn anotner occasion, Bay » *»»/* ***“" rr 77. 
esteemed the missionary greater than himself, he pmy rubbed ms 
nose on his (Williams’) hand. , 

In Astrolabe Bey (Hew Guinea), “ The usual kind of ^end- 
ship was squeezing the nostrils with the forefinger and thumb 
of the left hand/and pointing to nav^ wdii index finger of 
right, generally making one or two audible grunts 
intervals, and sometimes a word was used like butlhis 

was rare” (Comrie, “ Jour. Anth. Inst.” Yol vi, 1877, p. 108). 

From nose rubbing the transition to smelling is not forest. 
Sh Johnston (“Camping among Cannibals,” Innd.,1883, p. 302), 
L the interior of Fiji/ states, “When I left the house I slept 
in, those, people who were inside said to me, * Saioka, meaning 
* yon so , to which I made the proper reply, ‘ I go, you stay. 
One or two of them then took my hand and smelt it, making 
rather a noise about it, which is here a very courteous and 
respectful method of salutation and farewell, hut a little 

surprising just at first.” ~ . , » 

Among the Khyoungtha, Lewin tells us “ Their mode of 
kissing is strange, instead of pressing lip to lip they apply the 
mouth and nose to the cheek/and give a strong inhalation, in 
them language they, do n °t say, * Give me a kiss, hut they say, 

« ameUme’? (“ Hill Tribes of South East India, p. 118). 

And on the Gambia, Fr: Moore related last century ttot 
usually thp people’s “ manner of salutation is shaking bands, 
but generally when the men salute the women, they, instead 
of shaking their hands, put it . up to their noses, . end smell 
twice to the back of it "(“Travels in Inland Parts of Africa, 

Lond., 1738, p. 121V .. A 

A unique custom is found, inHeW Guinea, acco^ng to Vv. 
G. lawes (“Jonh Anth. Inst.,” ,VoL viii, 18/9, p» 376) : 
mode of salutation with the Koiari is peculiar. When 1 arrived 
at one of their villages, a chief whom I knew put one of his arms 
round my neck, and began fumbling about at my neck. I 
wondered what he wanted, hut presently found that he was 
feeling for my ftfrin- They salute their friends by chucking them 

under the chin.” . __ " u „ 

Handshaking is common in Central Asia (V ambery, Travels, 
Lond., 1864, pp. 85, 118, 128, and 129). Captain Speke says 
handshaking is the peculii^ uustom of the men of KwaguS 
Jour. Disc. Nile,” Load., 1863, p. 203). ^rnmg t^ Masm the 
r.aTidnViaking . unfortunately for the trailer, leads to ,ptto 
business. Thomson thus describes it (“ Through Masai:Xand, 
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r>, 41V: “The universal form of salutation consists in joining 
the right bands, and saying ‘ Ckimgpf,’ at the same tame crac 

n» 1667. P- 238 )'J?* 

some in his. In conformity with their usage I gave my hand 
tiTbim and to his ministers,’’ Forty. yea^Mer^ia^mefc . 
the sa£o6 custom among to Masaia: Th^y (Mawi 
entered with a mincing, Licencing step. mKl .^tih^mobon 
of the body, chanting a salutation all the tame. Bach one 
Carried a tanch ofgrass in the hand, in token of peaceand f 
enod-wiU and later, “ As we pass them in succession we pluck ; 
Kne grass and gravely shake hands. Addressing them as ^ 
Moran (Masai warriors), we wait till an inarticulate 8< >^ 
intimates they have ears. Then we say * Suba%, to which they 
reply, ‘ Ebai’ and our introduction is over (op. cit., pp. toy 

^Handshaking appears to have been customary amongst the 
Trojans. JSneas on meeting Ms father, Anchises, m tfie infernal 
region, says, “Permit me, father, to join my right hand (with thme) 
(“^Enid,” Book vi)?V We have seen above that handshaking 
was customary on the Gambia, and Fr. Moore (op. cU., p. 121) 
add^ * And nothing can affiront them so much as to salute 

a.™? in Central Asia (V ambery). Ellis(op 
dt i v t>. 282) relates a case at Hawai; and in Australia it 
is most common : “ Brothers and friends do not at first notice 
each other, but gradually draw near, mid when alongside throw 
an arm round each other’s necks, and stroll about, saying kind 
things to each other” But with husbands and wives,even when 
the? love erfch other, they do not greet on meeting after a 
long separation (Bonney, “ Aborigines of Dmhng B*ver, Joura. 
Anth. Inst ” xiii pp. 129 and 130). The following, taken 
from Cun's “The Australian Race ” (Melbourne, 1886), show how 
-widely distributed the custom of embracing is on the bouthem 
Continent The Ballardong tribe: “On meeting, after an ab- 
sence, friends will kiss, shake hands, and sometnmscry over one 
Another (I p. 343);” the Wonkomarra fcnbe: The members 

throwing their hands up to their heads (II, p. 38), at Bouwe, 
Barfing River: “Two men, not necessarily minted, hut 
friendly, when meeting wouM salute by sten^ng ade g 
and casting each of them his nearer arm round hi* fellow* 
withlhe greeting Kcdnnbeeja, ot baMooja (fether or younger 
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Of the addressed (II, p. 205);” on 
^v®^Br r ^ueeB3ltood : “. . •• friends meeting -after 
M otion , embrace. - On such occiisiotos they seem - much 
[Pvjabmiflg 4nd ttrifess one another very fondtf(III, p. 

y-* 1 \ . ’ ‘ ■■ ' . ' 

i &tnbfoteftig weeometo kissing” : Although the Japanese 
6i',«wS particularly so' regarding their children, 
_ j^fc^fhere is no snch word: in the Japanese 
^ Coasts of Nipon” Edrn. 1880; p. 

Asia, according to Vambery, it seems 
p’y (*Jtfhh Tanner’s Narrative." Lond., 1830,- p. 

V reh^s dnoe dttrio gltia captivity among North American 

\ Indi<i£^^^w^M >, £tother hogged and kissed him when she 
'• 'wag fffled a bebr. On one-extraordinary occasion 

when Bam-in-the-Face was captured, 
' -“The’ officers present could scarcely 

v VY’i&eh- the/ saw Ms - ’ brother approach 

L ^'Ottf^-etoee before, among all the tribes they had 

en witlii hikd tbCy seen such an occurrence. The Indian kiss 
dgiUoBafaatr re ; the' lips are laid softly on the cheek, and 
i 'icbntf ia hBaid ofr ntfotion mada' It was only this grave 
luth& ffiduced the chief to Show Such feeling ” (“• Boots and 
^“‘NeirTorit, 1885, p. 213): When Livingstone retnrnod 
eMaiakolo, alter his arduous journey to the West Coast, he 
i of the wdu&rai “ Others ruShed forward and kissed the 
: handsand cheeks of the different persons of their acquaintance 
' amoUg' Us (“ Missionary ^Ravels,”' £t>nd., 1857, p. 492).” 

? IfdWever natural kissing appears to Europeans it lias been 
pointeddut by Mr. E. B. Tylor(‘ f EncycL Brit.” 9th ed.) that the 
eusfouidf-kissij^ has a very restricted area. In spite of this only 
shfo t thne hgdtherfe' Was- some very serious correspondence in 
the SpecGify? newspaper, vfhich gravely proved to the satisfaction 
of tHe writer that kissing is derived from the mutual licking of 
• the »Tow* 1 r ftbirnidR t Perhaps the writer had in bia mind^fhe 
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a considerable space of iw&e, 4tid;ewn after 
< interviewthestranger’s eye-caught tfmtof 

Wto by laying hi* ba»d alternately in* each 

ceremony. £T all this, however, there was, 


MachTemiaace a Wtoby laying hi* tod attemately on each 

sh^de*, to tog, mJ* 

beyond the mere ceremonies which mthb totare ar^iilM 
portion of education, and aa uidispensabk as any o^r occn^i- 
tion of life, a great deal of sociable and kindlyfeeling, and from 
STitob^Bto the rudest of the y formed a mwto 
feature ofclwacter (Capt T, Postans, ‘‘Journ. Ethn. Soo., I, 

18 ate 1 sal^ions among tire Ainos are peculiarly ceremommis, 
and arevery much like their form of thanksgiving— at least a 
comparison between the aoeounte of a thanksgivn^ “““g* 
riven by Brandt (“Jour. Antb. Inst, III, 1874, p. ldd), 
reads much like the following, by Lieut Holland (fad, p. 
236): “The modes of saluting ampngthe Amos, are quite 
different for men and women. The men ruh their hands 
together, raise them to the. forehead, palms up, to then stroke 
down their beards, one hand after the other; tfe women draw 

up/totto to the upper lip under now ™th the first 
fiLerofthe rtot hand. When a man has been fahvellmg and 
Smshometoand bis friend put then heads on ^‘others 
Moulder, the elder of the two then puts his hands on the . brad 
of the younger, and strokes it down, gradually drawing hm 
hands over the shoulders down the aims mid to the tips °£t*» 
finders of the younger ; until this has been done, neither speak 
a word. Ibis is rather more fannliar a salutation than tlmtof 
a stranger Aino, who is received by the headman of the yfllage. 
both kmel down, and ^ stran^.Taymgh^an&on 
the host they rub them backwards and forwards ; after this they 
talk, but neither says a word before the ceremony is completed.^ 
Another account is given by H. bt John ui Jour. Antb. Inst, 
II, 1873, p. 251. 


T ~ " ' ‘ ' **• . - 

I Cowering and crenchiug Mr. E. B. ^ 

\ , of fear or inability to resist, common to man and to brutes. In - 
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hishouae, heneeds must turn to every one singly, and bowing 
politely, clap hands with fche aecompanying words. If a relative 
or some very great Mendappears,they at onee rush into each 
other’s ams, white if a chief passes, they drop on their knees, bow 
their head to the gKmnd; clap vigorously, and humbly mutter 
Kmtefa, KwiMaF Ihe &quimaax clap their hands, extend 
their arms, and stroke their bodies repeatedly, which Beechey 
found to be t^e usual demonstrations of friendship among them. 
(op, <&., p, 252). Thomson also (op. dt. II, p. 199) describes the 
custom of raising the hands as follows : “The greeting inter- 
changed between our Wajiji boatmen and the strangers (also of 
Wajiji) was most pleasant and touching. They all stood up with 
hands dosed, and held out in the manner of supplication, then 
with solemn faces they bent slightly to one side, and repeated in 
a low key the salutation, W<ikh6 wafch/ ? (How art thou ?), finish- 
ing off with clapping the hands once or twice. As each one in 
oar boat was thus saluted personally by all those in the other 
boats simultaneously, it was some time before they had finished. 
McNair found a similar custom among the Malays (“ Perak and 
the Malays ” Load., 1882, p. 237) : The Malay is ever “ready 
to greet his fellows in the peculiar manner adopted in the 
country, where the new comer or visitor approaches his host, 
or the wian he wished to salute, with his hands joined as if in 
supplication, while the other touches them lightly with his own 
on either side, and afterwards raises his hands to his Ups or fore- 

V t -s. ■» . i* 1_T_* L. ^ _ 1 fn tUn \frtlatra 


in their greetings* Butit has never been seen by the writer).” 
At Easter Island, Cook saw something similar : “ A chief saluted 
some natives as- he came up by stretching out his aims, 
w ith both hands clenched, lifting them over his head, opening 

_ _ . . . . * • « ♦* ■* t* a i ■ : 3 yy 


(Sec. Voy., Bk. II, ch. viu> Baker (“Albert Byansa,” Lond., 
1866, II, p. 27) was greeted as follows at Shooa: “ Each native 
that was introduced performed the salaam of his country, by 
wnaing both my hands and raising my arms three times to their 
fall stretch above my head." , 

A nasty custom, and limited to Africa, is that of besmearing 
oneself with mud. It is thus described by Livingstone (“Mission 
Trav.,” Lond., 1857, p. 276). Among the Barotze, the chief, 
while speaking, during every two or three seconds.of the delivery , 
« picked up a little sand and rubbed it on the tipper parts of his 
arum and ches t. This is a common mode of salutation in Londa, 
and when they wish to be excessively polite they bring a quantity 


> Wallace, nevertheless, on leaving Macassar, refers to “nose-rubbing’ 
Matey Ha) , and some tears abed (Malay Archipelago, chap, xxtiii). 
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• gfa m ax pipe clay in a .piece of skin, and, taking np handfuls 
it it on the chest, and upper front part of each arm ; others in 
dutdng drum their ribs with their elbows, while others still 
temehed the ’ground with one cheek after the other, and clap 
their hands. The chiefs go through the manoeuvre of rubbing 
' the sand oh the arms, but only make a feint at picking up some. 
The same traveller records the same custom. as obtaining among 
the Bakrada (ibid, pp. 286 and 29.6). Cameron found it on the 
West Coast of Tanganyika. (op. tit., p. 299), and Thomson gives 
another aceounb of ft (“Central African Lakes, II, p. Io2): 
“ The Wama have a curious 'resemblance in many respects to the 
idonbuttoo, discovered by Schweinfurth pear the Welle. Their 
mode of salutation ft most elaborate. An inferior in, saluting a 
superior takes a piece of dried mud in his right hand ; be first 
rubs his left am above the elbow and his left side; then 
throwing (he- mud into his .left hand, he in like manner 
rtbs- therijtbt arm - and suft, all the ,time muttering away 
* latpriee ’• jtTfrir*- tfaife health, jo; making speeches the speaker 
&^ oc^igenees ^th the samte salutation, and each time the 
namp ft mentioned every One begins rubbing his breast 
i mnd.” ’ It 'seems indeed common right across Africa, for 
ia Pinto found it among the Ambnellas : “ They commenced 
vigorously clapping the palms of theii hands together, after 
Which, scraping np a little earth, they rubbed it on the breast, 
and. repeated many times, in a rapid way, the words bamba and 
< caht/Ma, terminating with another clapping of hands, not quite so 
vigorous as before (oft. tit., I, p. 333).” Baikie (op. tit., p. 114) met 
this custom on the Niger, and these are his words : “The fom 
of salutation, when an inferior presents himself, is by kneeling 
down, bending ihe head .towards the ground, throwing dust 
ag ains t the forehead and on the head, and repeating gome- words 
of greeting, which ceremony, if the coiner, be of sufficient conse- 
ancnee.ft repeated by the other party. But if two friends meet 
on the read they merely shake hands cm- embrace eaili ^her. 
The Landers ■ also mention the mud custom (op. tit., I, p. ““)■ 

' Mr. Theodore Bent states (“ The Cyclades,” Loud., 1885, j. 4G9) 
at AmorgoS,- “ Ourpiiest on entering his father’s house, fcortenea 
* the grouiid with his fingers, as a token of respect, before «rih»e- 
B o him. ' 'His sitters, tin the contrary, touched rae grpond witn 
her fingers before kissing the proffered hand . of their brother, 
ibis mode Of greeting a priest ft common now only nvprimitive 
■ society in Greece, as ft .dan the old way of greeting hy rearing 
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Among the Todas we have a most peculiar form of greeting, \ 
being very like a modification of the salaam of the East It is | 
performed “ by raising the thumb edge of the right hand vertically f 
to the nose and forehead, is a respectful form of address, used i 
in addressing superiors and on approach to sacred places, and f 
other like occasions. When asked by what name they styled i 
that form of salute, they replied ... ‘I say, come ! I say, Lord ? j* 
When friends meet or pass ope another they say Tya or Tcha, % 
as much as to say, ‘ Good morning.’ The salute called Adabud- ' 
Aiken, or, * I seize the foot,’ is performed when people meet who f 
have been apart for some time. Men never bow down to women, v 
nor to other men, but women do so to other women, but not to s j 
their husbands, although they do so to father-in-law, mother-in-' 'b 
law, and husband's eldest brother. Ifow each one of the juniors 
or inferiors— being a female — approaching each of the superiors . f 
or seniors, both men and women in succession, falls at his feet, jj 
crouches on the ground before him or her, on which he or she ^ 
places first the right, then the left foot on her head. Such is • 
the act styled Adtbuddikm.” As this reciprocal ceremony has 
to be performed by every superior to every inferior, while the ■«. 
superiors among themselves say Tcha to every individual, it -| 
takes a long time to perform. He says there is no unseemly ' 
slavislmess about the act, although it is carefully gone through - 
with cheerfulness by the women, and politeness by the men. 
(W1E Marshall, “ Travels,” Lond.; 1873; p. 41.) 

""In .Siam they squat down with their hands crossed, and \ 
their heads hanging down with an abashed air” (Neale’s “ Kesi- 
dence in Siam;* Lond., 1852, p. 70)1 But judging from other \ 
evidence, in the book; this is probably only done by inferiors to 
their social superiors and not amongst tbe people themselves. 

Perhaps the most charming of salutations is that of the 
Japanese “No people could he kinder, or more polite, amongst < 
themselves, than the Japanese. Two coolies— -the lowest class j 
of society-^-on meeting, never fail to go through the usual 
custom in the country, of bowing several times, and asking . /■ 
after each other’s health, then that of their families, and so on. 
Little children act towards each other just in the same way, or ^ 
if an old grey-headed man meet a little girl six years old, the . 
same ceremony is gone through. Two Musumees coining across V 
each other, how and go through the most engaging and pretty 
way of saying good morning” (H. St. John, “Wild Coast of 
Nipon,” p. 215). 

Among the more civilised peoples affirmation is very com- ^ 
monly expressed by the gesture of nodding the head. Bat in ";T 
New Zealand the motion of the head is exactly reversed : “ The 
natives in giving assent to anything, elevate the head and dun . v 

o 2 
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j&e bf sodding acquiescence (A, B. Thomson, quoted by 
LB. jyior,* Early History,” p. 52), Strange as it may seem, 
ssstom is not rare at home, and the writer can name four 
ong in Yorkshire who giv& an affirmation in the same way 
le New Zealanders. > ' - ' . ■ 


Bie uncpve n n g of particular portions of the 'body, is 
"described by SifcT^lprttsa^r^of ^sgrining, cfefwicelessneBS, or 


suentipnog} group* . ®wi , uncovering of a portion of the body. 


been confined to the Natives of Otahaite. Cook refers to this 
uncovering on several occasions. . He says, “ What is meant by 
nh«nr&foi h»^Wig ! •»& Shoulders, or wear? 

’ ' %\jK/ttToL rtfo tfring ; abovathe breast “ (“ Sec. Voy.,” BJ^. I, 

Osh‘his"fiiat Voyagehe appears to have. met with 
fe^tof^®S^dt!otah8ite,Eu3 {Bk. I, cb. nr) :— 
S&ttWpE respect to mrperiors, these people uncover their , 
slw ffe fajjfes As linw aa the Waist, .and as all parts a*e 
exposed with equal .indifference, , the ceremony of ink- 
ing it from the waist downwards, .which was performed 
1 QoratfoQ*, might be nothing more than a different mode 
compliment adapted to persons of a different rank." Else- 
i«re Captain Oook says the Tschnksi " were so polite as to take 
. off their caps and make us low bows ” (“ Third Voy.,” Bk. Ill 
ch/ii) r lnpiji, St Johnston (op. eit., p. 304) says some natives 
doffed their turbans to him, but judging from the incident which 
tSrecededt&is aolkrtatlpp, it is doubtful whether Hus doffing was 
a usnai bustom.. /Jnjva.tapositionto the method of salutation 
V ‘*' v * * offthebeod gegr. we have the following in Morocco^ 
ju make calls you keep your head covered, but uncover' 
’ (B. S. Watson, op. cii., p. 159). 
imA pf the Tudors it appears to have been the custom 
i, whim a gentLeihan lost his bonnet, for all those who , 
frith .to deff &dii& It tamjthe hmissiqh dja tpe part 
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|,V showing that this was the origin of mutual interchange of gifts, ■% 

| wMcktravelteiS have com* at last to look upon as a species of • 

~. heavy tax. 1 . ' ■ \ •• - ■ • - ■* 

In the Navigator Group, “ the sign of peace to strangers is the ; 
displaying of a white flag or flags j at least such were displayed " 
to ns when we first drew near the shore. But the people who X 
came first on board brought with them some of the pepper f 
plant, and sent it before them into die ship " (Cook. “ Sec. -j 
Voy.” Bk. II, cb. iii). In die same group, “ when the natives, 
previous to the massacre, enticed the Frenchmen into the' cave, , 
they threw into the sea, in token of peace, several branches of ,*r 
the tree from which they obtained their inebriating liquor * (“ La - - 
Perouse, Voy.” Lond., 180T, III, p. 87). In the Admiralty 
Islands, Mr. H. ,N. Moseley tells us : “ On the first canoes f 
approaching the ship, paddles were held up and waved to express . 
friendship” (“ Jour. Anth. Inst.” VI, 1877, p. 396). From ex- ^ 
Minting die token is hut a step to its presentation, and thus ■£ 
we find in the New Hebrides, “As signs of friendship they 
present a green branch, and sprinkle water with the hand over <* 

the head ” (Cook, “ Sec. Voy., Bk. Ill, ch. iii). A very similar | 

custom is found at the present day in Astralobe Bay, New t 

Guinea, where also on other occasions a dog was brought X 

alongside, and its Mains dashed out by taking it up by the -X 
hind tegs and striking the head against the ship’s side, 
while higher up the coast, waving branches of some kind 
.. * of palm, and sprinkling the head with sea-water, was the 
equivalent for peaceful intentions. On all these occasions the ; 
V heriddput on & smile, childlike and bland ” (“ Jonr. Anth. Inst,” * 

VI, 1877, p. 108). ’ Cook also believed that, in New Zealand the 
offering of a branch was an emblem of peace (“ First Voy.,” Bk. II, , 
*i eh. i) The same navigator tells us that at Kayes Island (North £ 

,c America) “ the natives had a stick about three feet long, with 

the large feathers or wing of some birds tied to it. These they 
r frequently held up to us, with a view, as we guessed, to express 
their pacific disposition ” (“ Third Voy.” Bk. IV, eh. iv). Williams 
f describes this ntu, or peace-offering, as common in the Pacific, to «- 

consist “ in presenting to the visitors bread fruit, apiece of cloth, 

^ or some other article with the sacred cocoa-nut leaf, wMeh they 
call Tapaau, attached to it, on receiving which the stranger 
1? returns some trifle as a token of amity ” (op. <#, p- 77). > 

.% Holub (“Seven Years in South. Africa,” lond., 1881, Vol - | 
,|f ii, p. 316) describes a custom he met with among the Marutze, % 
■fj-.'. which reminds us much of our grandfathers : “ There is one form ijj- 
of salutation to a stranger which is observed by every 1 house* : 
holder, from the king downwards. After a few words have been • 
exchanged, the host produces a snuff-box that hangs from his 
' , . , K ' * 
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■ or 'bia ^aiatband by a strap, or from his bracelet, and 
opened it, offers it to his guest, though sometimes, 
id of passing the box, he empties the contents into his own 
tad, from which he takes a pinch Itimsolf, and then extends 
i&lf^open palm to those about hiffi. w * Among populations 
eneraay look upon as civiHxed^an offering of welcome or of 
eace as still made to the stranger; it is thus described by 
Theodore Bent (op. p. 498): “As he (our host) brought it (the 
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method of receiving a friend, or testifying gladness at his a 
arrival ; it was, however, very general when Europeans first .*■ 
arrived" (Ellis, op. tit., II. p. 337). And in New Zealand, % 
E. Burn, after referring to the custom of ongi, or nose-pressing, ^ 
says: “ But if yon were a person of any consequence, or one f 
much beloved, they used to add to it by what they call the tangi, '( 
which was cutting the face, breast, and arms with a piece of lava 2 
or mussel shell, and giving utterance to a series of the most v 
lamentable howls, whilst forced tears rolled down their bloody 1 
cheeks" (“ Brief Narr. New Zealand Chief," Kendal, 1848, p. 22). t 
Mr. E. B. Tylor (“ EncycL Brit,” 9th ed.) objects to this joy- v | 
weeping that it practically 4s mourning— mourning for those -) 
who are dead in the interval of separation. Joy-weeping is -A 
very common among . Europeans, and such cases occur as the \ 
reaction after excessive pain or , misfortune. But there is 
probably such a thing as genuine joy-weeping, and such a case | t; 
lately came under my notice. It was that of a young lady who f 
could not possibly have any notion of the suffering, and who on - w 
seeing her baby sister for the first time, could only express by | 
weeping her happiness at having a sister. V 
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Salutations may also express displeasure instead of wel- * 
come. Thus among the Malays the kris is considered “ an almost -j 
indispensable article of his dress : the Malay always wears his 
, kris on the left side, where it is held up bjr the twisting of the ’ 
sarong, with which daring an interview it is considered respect- j 
M to conceal the weapon, and its handle is tarried with its 
point dose to the body if the wearer is friendly. If, however, ^ 
there is ill blood existing, and the wearer be angry, the kris iC 
exposed, arid the point of the handle turned the reverse way” 
(McNair, op. tit., pp. 245, 298).. From the kris exposed to ^ 
“daggers drawn,” is but a movement. ' 

This reversing of the kris reminds one of the Homan fasces •- 
carried in procession, and is similar in action to the deaf-mute’s ; 
gesture for expressing the presence of a friend by putting the two j 
fingers to the right side of the nose, but on the left side to indi- 
cate an enemy, ■ * , 

, * ’ , 4 : » ; t 

; * yii. ’ • V’| 

There remain avariety of customs which cannot well be grouped, > 
and which are therefore placed here all together. - f 

In Africa we have the disgusting practice of spitting on the .. 
person towards whom the spitter is well-disposed. Schweinfurth, , 
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uag tl^e Dyooar, says, " In recent times they have lost sotoe 
r ancient habits ; for instance,, the practice of mutual 
{,* which was long the ordinary mode 6f salutation, has 
into disuefcude. Throughout the entire period of my. 
sidence in Africa I was never a witness of it more than three 
hea; and in all three cases the spitting betokened the most 
fectjonate goodwill ; it was a pledge of attachment, an oath 
fidelity; it was to their mind the proper way of giving 
; solemnity to a league of friendship” (op. cit., I, p. 79). James 
Thomson (•* Through Mkai land, London/' 1885, p. 290) tolls us : 

TTith them (theMasai) it {spiking) expresses the greatest good- 
will andfhe bestot wishes. It takes the place of the compliments 
of the season, and you had better spit upon a damsel than kiss 
her. Yon spit when you meet, and , you do the same on leaving. 
Yon seal youruaj^aiu in a »x£uil&T maunor.” 

v S\m mm+Tv ta . onTnaurWi cir 


to the above 
‘ inanoth^r. He says (p. 430), 
he took a sugar cane, bit a piece 
It Vlittle of the juice in the hand of each one 
time blowing on the hand. Then he 
1 * I-eet all have good speed ^ith you, and let it be 
mboth (pleasant) as the breath I blow on your hand.* Then 
asho received the cane which he is to bring back.** And 
aio (p. 393), “ Quengueza’s men, Kanpano’s, and mine 
thered before the old king, who solemnly bade us ‘God 
jeed/ taking iny two hands in bis and blowing upon them as 
icir custom is, saying, ‘Go thou safely and return safely’” 
{“ and Adv. in Equatorial Africa, Loud., 1861). 

. Finally, like other customs and other forms of salutations, as, 
for instance, himdsh asking (K B. Tylor s “ Early .History,” p. 45), 
which has been introduced by travellers, so do greetings by word 
of month get carried about. Thus when Livingstone was on his. 
way ti> Loanda, he thought the people in Katema's village had 
imported something from the Mahommedans, and more especially 
$ an exdamafciou of surprise, e Allah V sounds like the ‘ Illah !’ 
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tirM &j 256), white - : .fa Korea, 
f c* & «£ Nipoa ” p. 245) 
i sexcejAlmffgttii^ each 
oar noti is certainly adoubtful 
' ■“ * ' j ^ Bdis^rahi have 
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mostly been spoken of, by such persons as have seen them, 
under the name of Biibis, from their usual salutation, on meeting 
a strange^ of Mfa, the Bdeeyah term lor friend * (Dr. T. R H. 
Thomson, “ Jour. Kthn. Soc./’ 1, 1848, p. 100)* 

p^^gince the above was compiled a striking but painful 
picture entitled the "Death of the First-Born,” has been exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, by Mr. Ernest Normand. In this picture, 
the manner in which the mother is embracing her dead Child, 
and also the closeness of her face to the dead face, give her the 
appearance of being about to kiss the chili If this is so; oh 
, authmity does Mr. Normand make out that kissing or even 
embracing wag an Egyptian custom? — I can find no reference to 
either kissing or embracing in Wilkinson. 


May 28th, 1889. 


Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair , 

? The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 
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* < for m Library.. \ 

From the Srcrrtary or Stats in Council or India.— A Manipuri 
(Wim^Tocabulary, and Phrase Book, to which are added 
some Mauipuri Proverbs, And specimens of Manipuri Corre- 
spondence. A ^ ^ . 

— A short account of the Kachcha Naga (Emp&o) Tribe in the 

tforth Cachar Hills, with an Outline Grammar, Vocabulary, and 
illustrative sentences. By C* A. Soppitt. , 

^ - A short account of the Kuki-Luahai Tribes on the North-East 
Frontier, with an Outline Grammar of the Rangkhol-Lushai 
Language, and a comparison of Lushai with other Dialects. 
By C. A. Soppitt. 

Outline Grammar of the Angami Naga Language, with a 

Vocabulary and illustrative sentences. By R. B. McCabe, 

C S , 

—- Outline Grammar of the Lhota Naga Language, with a 
Vocabulary and illustrative sentences. By Rev.W. E. Witter, 

— - OatHne Grammar of the Kachan (Bara) Language as 
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vjqpokaa no District Dwnmg, Assam, witl illustrative pen- 
traces. Note*, Beading Lessons, and a short Vocabulary. By 
fifty. S. Endle. 

m ihe Hicbbtaet ' Of State in Council op India— O utline 
■Grammar <rf tke Shtfy&ng Miri Language, as spoken, by tbo 
-that Oita residing in the neighbourhood of'Sadiya; 

"' i ' with illnytratite 8e»t«aces>T?hiuse Book: and Vocabulary. Bv 
J. P. Needhaia. ' / , ' 

Prom the Deutschb Gb8Jllschaft fue Anthbofolooik, Ethnolooie, 
tod UEOESCHiefemi. ; Oorrespondenz-Blatt. 1889. No. 4. 

Prom the BatatuaI^Gehootbohap tan Kunstbn eh Wntenschap- 
. , ■: to* .— Nedeeten%eh.XndiBch Plakaatboek, 1602-1811, door Mr. 

Vijfde Deel, 1748-1730. 
i’ Jd^fetaett^fi^leipent ta Beglement van Orde. 

* ^Notulett v^dV Ailgemeeim eii Bestnurs^Verffaderingen. Deel 

yxxvi* Ait 8 . j 

•— : — » Tijdgcbrift voor lajische Taal-, Land-, en VoLkonkande. Deel 

■- . *: 1 \ . / ’’ . 

' fiixSAlUU. LjEOPOLOlNO-CAKOUHrA* GeBMAHCUl 

-i;; Acta. Vol. lii. 

MRt Wungen und Kekrologe. 1881-1887. 
the Airra OB (through W * Whitaker, Esq.).— On the Dis- 
coyefy of Paleolithic Implements in the neighbourhood of 
Itennet, Cambridgeshire. By Arthur G. Wright. 

From the Acadkxy. — K ongl. Yitterhefcs Historie och Antiqvitets 
v , . . AkadeifciOns (Stockholm) M&nadsblad. 1887. 

■' Prom the JbfBTEnrri^.— Journal, of .the Royal United Service Insti- 
tdikm:: Wo. 147. * * 

‘ From the Yokkeuteb Philosophical Society. — Annual Report for 
, 1888. ■■ . 

Prom the Society, — J ournal of the Society of Arts. JTos. 1904, 
1«&. 

Bulletin^ de la Society hfauchateloise de Geographic. Tome 
'.188& *. ■ ; ; ,■ . . 

* 5Vom,tW tTm«j^PrT.^The Journal of the College of Science', Irak 

/.' jperiaj. University, Japan. Yol. ii. Part 5 a 
•; ■ From the RblToB.- — The American Antiquarian. Yol- xi. N<n 3* 

* — R**ofe . NoeL l020,10ai. . 

*■: -r-^- Science. Ifos. 326. 327. „ ■ - . , * ■ /- • ' ' ; 
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ited- tad described » yfe^afcalls: •• and otter . bonds, found 
tn.intheeourse pf , x SntijxcayatioDS At’^U^iabu^ Ciarnp, 
ctfthamcbEHu a . ^ydUyntuft'. Vllia at Ilanttwt, nea r 
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y ' *’ v Norkhw tie Byxf&a or Shjpbjekd Kihgs 0/ Egypt. 

ft* . . * By the Bev. Hekby Gxorg® Xoboohs. ; 


Xhxee is much likeness in the general condition of those two £ 
great focal points of life in the first empires — the head of the 
Persian Gmf and the delta of the Nile. . 7 

At the earliest time of which we have any evidence the one 
region, like the other, was occupied by a great mixture of peoples, * 

* and the Pharaohs of the eld empire had to fight on the west . , 
with the fair Libyan races, and on the east with the wandering 
Menti, Sati, Shasu, Hern-ska, Nemma-sha, and the like. 

' ; « The thirty-seven Amu or Semitic foreigners depicted on the 

Wall of a tomb at Beni-Hassan are rightly renowned as the *’ 
earliest of such immigrants known to ns by any graphic record. 

But we mnsbnot overlook the similar group on an early Chaldsean » 

' seal-cylinder, engraved by Layard, and elsewhere. Here we see 

] the start, as in Lgypt the arrival, of such a clan; and this is 

• , very much to our 1 purpose ; for these also are kilted nomads with l 

, bow a»d quiver, wife and children ; the men are bearded and 

in feature like the Amu of Beni-Hassan. 

^ -■ The westward drift’ from'Cdatral Asia in the third and second f 

f ■ millennia beftoe' Christ is one of the most striking facts of the 
earliest history. There were two great streams, the one up and 
' , across the Euphrates, then through Syria and Western or Eastern r 

' Palestme,t&e totter fom the Persian Gulf across Arabia to the ■ 
Bed Sea, and barbs* the Straits tq SomAliland and Abyssinia ) 
\ and down the Nile. 1 

The invasion* of* the Hyksfte evidently came by the former 
channel, and the Imam movements which controlled the destinies 
\ of Chaldsea aud Assyria 011 the one hand, and of Egypt on the 
- otl^er, were conducted on this great curve. * 

Professor Maspero is quite right, I . believe, in tracing this / 
V conquest to impulses which set in from the Elamite region 
M beyond the Tigris. . . t ' I 

JC, it Not simply tribesof Bed&win nomads were the aggressors, f 
" Imt potentates of the stamp of KedorTaomer or thefLittite lords / 
of later date; so that we must not expect to meet with the traces j 

K of a single race or leading family of men. In truth the leading 
¥*f m&mMg race would be the energetic few,, lording it (as ever) !; 
ov 4 r the hordes of weaker sort, weaker, that is, in imperial ir 
i' in ^inew and in arms: It is rather the question ^ f 




ig rajotf i with than that of the * mixed 

■'i 1 . 

dtoH; 

0o6i^.from;i 
bfthe Sbastf 



[.Df the Shasu, or nomad plunderers). 
But it does , not follow that the 

iriTri9rr -. pf their own race. 

d orderto w«naifet'-..fd»e opinion .on this matter let me lay 
&» yews-*; • ' 

-1. The proper hatn^ es they have reached us through his- 

language and- otherwise, and in 

2. ’ the statuary attributed to the Hyksfe 

.V- , .'.3* 1* 

-S.Ihe re%fi*a : of these masters of Egypt. 

■f -<4 sketch the history, and see what . 

- .... V> •; 'Sjiffep^ight is hireh by the brilliant course of counted 

dynasty. 

the monumental names are so 
mteettted (for the most part), or so : mnch 
Turin papyrus so fragmehtsiy, and in the 
snyair&nt, add Bard to identify, 
he. names Salatisahd Saftes given for the earliest ruler would 
' ^mdedfac, the nisine of the Hyks&a' god Set, or Sutekh, 

ihd the Semitic title Shaftt*Ey'7tt>, which was borne by Joseph, 

. . accordin g to. Genu, atlvi, 6. It is interesting to .-find the same 
r title ineflbct given by the Assyrians to the Pharaoh long after, 
namely, 8kdta > nnu, whence “Sidtan" (Lenormant, ‘'Hist.,” 9 ed. 

- II, 147 ).' J( the n»din& Set Shallit, on the statue of Tel-Mokdam, 
mi correet, it will -exactly agree with Saifces Salatis, the epithet, 

'■• "Lord of Ha-nar,” which he bears being also quite in agreement 
' with Manetho’s narrative of the great, intrenched camp which 
Solatia . foniied at. the city of that name I ft n&iijc f how cv s*j 
^rtpdy ip existence, as Js shown by a bmW«n statue of AmOnom- 
tt3I,ofthe XJTth dynasty, Jound at Sto. Bpt the reading of 
m inscription is disputed. The name Salatis is corrupted by 
pdofeas or his copyists ihto Philitis; as it would seem, for, be 
Meserved a vmme tradition of the “ sheoberds w at Mem- 



records, I) ^ g ]J, which is inscribed on the right shoulder of the i 

celebrated sphinxes ofS&n, and written in the papyrus Sallier I, 
with " betowhf^tt^J,’’ hr tb na fc*- ^ ^ * * 


name of one, 


is found on a 


in the 


Berlin Museum dis^vered in the Fayftm (Eisenlohr, “Proa 
S.B.A.”, 1881, p. 9lfPBd the celebrated mathematical papyrus 
Eisenlohr beats date the 23rd year of his reign. His name is also 
on a table of offerings atBftlaq. Bnt it is the other Apepi, R&-4a- 


Wiedemann on the pedestal of a broken statue at the Louvr — 
which bears an inscription of Amenhotep III ("Aeg. Gesch.,” 2941 
But "Miss Edwards tells me that she could not read it there 
little while ago, vix, in 1886. 

The fifth Shepherd-king on the list of Manetho’s XV th dynasty 
a$ given by Josephus, is ’lawns, ’ Awas, apparently the same 
; name as that of ’IawJJs, Iannes who withstood Moses. 

' A magician in the Delta in the lime of that great patron of 
magic, Merenptah, may well have borne a Hyksos name and have 
been a devotee of Sutekh. I do not know that this name has 
been found on any monument until this spring, when M. Naville 
diadpvefed among the niins of a temple at Bubastis the lower 
pazfi of a statue rtoiiaiatmg of the throne and legs of a Pharaoh 


with the name inscribed ; 


which 


gives ns Rfi-ian (or Ian-Bfi) with a throne-name worthy of 
notice.' . ‘ - 

This at once suggests the lannas of Manetho, and on the 
other bandit was atpnce identified by a Mahommedan official with 
the Reiyan, son of El-Welid, whom the Arab writers call the 

Pharaoh of Joseph. Bnt thereare scarabs which read #{|(j V 

and therefore this may be the name, is., ’Awas, or IANNAX, 
with rough breathing. Indeed, it is now pretty dear that 
this is the true reading of the name; see the letters of Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. Petrie in the “Academy” of August 25th, and my 
letter in the “Academy” of September 1st of this year, in which I 
have shown reason for identifying the name KMan with Khaian, 
a name borne by a king of Xhindani on the west side of 
Euphrates, south of the junction of the Khabflr, in. the time of 
A wnm» zjr pal j and hy another prince, the son of Gahhan, who 
dwelt at the foot ofKhamann, that is, the Amanus range north- 


* 1 




y : m :■ P Ba tf. H. G. : on tfo Hyksfo or 

: ' .>>;V ■ ..v 

f Thfi&ft is a leil Khais; ’south of Kharran, at the head of a 
■; teribatary of the Beltfeh Biver,. which may be connected with this 

- - 1 1 vL ''''/T' ., 

As regards the throne-name, it is clearly identical with the 
cartouche on the breast of the little grey granite lion (or sphinx) 
i irom Bagdad, in : fiife‘BWfci6h Mbsenm,.aa Mr. Griffith very well 

" j t at i.i. ic ■« * ■ n * 


‘‘ reads it (he tells*itae) Uaer-oidRa, though the f| 'is placed on the 

„ ■ v .»* ■■ «,p\ *J. *-» 1 *■ V* • . i* 

-ght aide, it is the the rign \ -written here 


He . odds* * tharo-ip e king (jl t q j quoted by Brugsch in 

qs ‘Xavre det 3t6iS/froih the papyrus of Turin.” , And we 
must eotapaze the throne r . name of^ the former .Apepii ioat 

OfehcL' iM ft-T* ' i 1 - "• '■■ .-■■■ ■■:.■■ 


> Jading ^pfl the jhonument sind other Egyptian ' 

in, Assyri4.eC^^y«i antiquitieeat Arban on the Kbabfir, 
indoftbe cnneifcpa Japleto at Tel el-Ajnama in Upper Egypt, 
tarnishes intereatingmatter for inquiry. .Bat we now come to 
/ the last nameipottr. Greek list of Hyksoe sovereigns of this first 
Shepherd dynasty, (vjj^ XVth dynasty), that is, zrraav, which I 
'•* take to be a variant reading of- ’Axrff%0 — An-Set or Set-an, the 
name of , the Hyke&S gpd Set with: the addition of the name of 

■ .HettoTOBs,4K\;:: : ... v T ; v : 

‘ Prof. Stfyufhas a scarab Whifch appears to bear the name Set- 


Aii|V The Mbnhd Sign is equivalent to the nam e of Heliopolis. 

II.— The 'stMihity assigned to Hyksds kings has been often 
described: It is most interesting and marked by special charac-f 
’ (eristics of ite own, and seems naturally to fall into two divisions, . 
corresnendihg with what we know ofihe history of these rtt&rsi 
the forin» Bft^ K '~ — ;n — — « — * — ^ 


Sfewt.fi m- PiMtoerim 


a N ill 


i fiHet 




> orated into twice 
}tsc0ss the head, . 
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and we must believe that the golden urseus rose from the 
socket^hole which indents the front. A narrow belt crosses $ 
diagonally from the left shoulder, and over this hangs a crescent* ? 

shaped ornament on the breast which is worthy of notice. This f 
icing was clad in the sacred robe of panther’s skin after the 
Egyptian style, with the head of the animal showing in front 
j . on. the left shoulder, and* a foot with claws on the right. This > 

' is a highly significai^token of initiation into the religion of 1 j - 
Egypt. The statue wWfound among the ruins ofCrocoduopolis, 

\ the city of the god Sebek. £ 

In the Ludovisi collection at Borne Leaormant identified a 
r* head as evidently belonging to the same type. This also has a ^ 

. huge wig of thick spiral tresses falling in front and down the jfc 2 
back, and it has the special feature of a great plaited ^ ‘J 
falling below the wig. 

It has not the Egyptian beard, but a broad beard of close 
y regular curly hair in parallel curves from the chin downwards. i; 

i: \ In this it closely resembles the next example, and it seems to | 

% * have ho royal serpent in front . \ 

2, Next we have the strange twin-statues, standing behind tables 
Vi which are decorated with lotus-stems mid the pendent flowers, ’ 

K and on which large fishes are deposited, while some of the geese £ 

y of the marshes are suspended at the front and sides. These \ 

fcV figures are scantily dad in the linen skenti from the hips, and \ 

*}- have no ornament visible, but the upper part of the heads 

\*y and the lades are much broken. Their wigs and beards are of 

V . the same style ihat marks the Ludovisi head. ■ The countenances * 
i '. of att these are of a type that cannot be mistaken- It is altogether 
‘y alien to the rounded features and winsome cheery expression so •. \ 
feinOiaria Egyptian royal faces. 4 

l . The visage osstrong, broad, and ample, marked by prominent * 
l cheek-bones, and a special muscular fulness about the mouth ; 
v thelips prominent hut very expressive, and channelled down the ' 
i upper lip; the chin well-rounded ; the nose somewhat sub-aquiline, 1 
- and nostrils wide. The expression is intelligent, stem, and sad, 

•l and full of determined poWer. 

\ Our second class of this type is not so well illustrated. It is f 

; simply Egyptian in attire, and at present I can only ^peak of 

5 two fragments. One is the beautifal colossal head found by M. 

Uaville this year at Bubastds, near to the remains of a doorway /? 

5 bearing the titles of Apepi of the later date, and supposed to ^ 
X belong to a statue of that monarch. It has the Egyptian head* f 
%. ’ dress, called nems y and the Pharaoiuc urseus. The face is most 
>*■ interesting, for it is a refined and dignified version of thetype of - ^ 
the Sfin sphinxes. £ 

y The countenance is of square frame, with high cheek-bones, ' 


■ -A** 



j& themselves ralher Boat, the mouth and lower jaw . 
but weH-formed, and the chih finals rounded up to 
'' projectmglower hp, with a very firm, bat not surly, 
__iau.<we, rathmiMured, is handsomely formed and well* 
oftiohed ; ; thh 'i^M, :r #eli apart, are 'denoted by <swrt“» 
ided for the wbod&ful work in some different material 
ieh onlT Egyptian artists would employ/but in the absence 
their orbits tfiere is dprOttd and <adift|teprefl»ion of intellect. 
Wfe see in this fine fees something or Egyptian seremty, but 
without the attractive ebepr otthab well-favoured nation. Tins 
r — i an . iilestH&ahle treasure in the sculpture- 

■ aa high an example of its 

‘ ~ I.have given us of 
w* ~, T . 

ne xuquitiea, M. Neville has kindly sent me 
rih jteteih' iHe writes'?--^ 

& merely his 
should ■ bftjr about 1J foot high, 
^ ^^ ^••ftr"hiB'' , got : '- < beeh photographed, but 
t thestetee <jf Raian, id ihe photograph made 
lit I sent to Miss Edwards from Igypt 
tec6ndhead,mentK>ned ina foot-note (‘Academy’ 
bfe'that of Which you have the photograph. It is 
ec( * there isdiuy a little bit of the nose broken off. 
■st needis broken in two at the height of the eyes; the type 
g tonfo f however, I brieve that the cheeks are a little fuller, 
fovethst both these statues, which were of the same size, 
represented Ape pi, and that it was his cartouche which was 
engraved along the leg, and which has been twice erased.” 
y pt^ebrekenfo^d; and I suppose the ether, is of black granite.] 
A ; f> now mily <pf two Apepi, and the mostpowerfol 


nH» pave wen cae swouu. . • . 

. ifc’Kayfl le has' since-kiadly sent nie a photograph of this 
grtted toJoted head in true profile, which qliite confirms the 
, o mnfonjhat afe *hi$ily refined version of the sphinxes of Sdm 
Itfe^t^lhefei’tissfcwe nM; hmfc'fa* the.fdMfij^ presentment; 

i* lyL.-’AjdLis f*a*v£)v IfiftlT ffffiSctkfc * 
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■ flie samefonu, and the severe aspect, with brows knit into a 
frown. It is true that Prof. Maspero has. expressed an opinion 
that tins statuette roar be of Sa'ite work; stall I cannot but 

. - <**.• . . i j ■» . r» t _ t rt 


and title thtnti ia equally worn by Ri-ian or Khalaa* as the lower 
part, of the figure with' the throne , found byM, Naville at 
Bubastis shows. M. Naville, however, agrees with Pro! Maspero. 


possession, and was bought by the Rev. Greuitte Chester from 
the well-known collection of the late M. Peretid at Beirftt. 

I submit to your inspection excellent photographs, from a cast 
in three positions. The original is the entire head, only slightly 
injured in the nose. Miss Edwards has kindly given me 
the cast, and a memorandum in which she describes the 
Bculpture as a “head of a Hyksds king.” "This head,” she 
writes, “is in dark grey granite veined with diorite, evidently 
from the Sinaitic quarries, which were those worked by the 
Hyksds rulers.” .. When Miss Edwards adds, “This is the first 
head of Hyksds type wearing the Klaft and urteus of royalty 
known to science,” the statuette of the Louvre has (I think) been 
overlooked ; but it is quite true that it is “ the first Ahat has been 
seen in this country-” On careful study this young head 
proaanta features such as. those which must have marked the 
eariyyeare of the Hyksds king of Bubastis, and I think it may 
be . a portrait of the same sovereign in bis youth,, that is, 
apparently* the second Apepi. 1 - 

And now a word on the character of these countenances. They 
have a Mongoliaaaspect, as Prof. Flower has said, and Lenor- 
mant had pointed out their Turanian affinity. But although 
believed the latter Hyksds monarchs to be of Khetan 
race, the sculpture shows a very marked difference, for the 
noblesse of the Kheta had, for the most part, a coarse face 
protruding in the middle features, but a retreating chin. In this 
the reliefs of Mer’ash agree well with Egyptian profiles of 
Tfttritea, and no one who has well studied the data will believe 
that the race is identical in these royal heads of Egypt. Nor 
does the beautifully-wrought relief of Marduk-idin-akhd in the 
British Museum agree It is a different type again. The 
bronzes of Gndea show high cheek-bonesand a grim countenance. 
Some nWMaaftn seal-cylinders exhibit figures with long and 


\ rProfesBor Maspero found in 1883* *t Dwnamlifir, in theweetern 

TMfol, fwsgmtmtfl at montamepta aixular to those atferiboted to i 
'%k 167, note 6.} 

V vol. xix. A . - 


rt of the 

HykaAa. 
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\ locks, and the twisted and twice recurved pigtails 

remarkable feature- . u • 

filSuge twisted tresses, falling before and behind the shoulders, 
tjaay be noticed in seal-cylinders from Babylonia adorning* the 
beads of great priests, as,foT instance, in M. Babelon s “ History, 

' > \pi l27, and a pigtail such as that of the* captured King of the 
* Shota at Medinet Habfi is to be seen pn a priestly figure in a seal- 
ib, ^cylinder of the first Chaldeean empire, engraved by MCnanfe (“La 
I^Bible et Ite eylihdres Chald4ens,” Baris, 1880, p.^32). - The 
T 1 ' Babylonians of later timerwbtedarg© curled trestes (Bawlmson, 
¥ «« A; M;,** Itel to’, p.' 4#). Leaprmaat • poimtedoPut Jtev,, Arch.” 
%' 1868^ W 23lf A a Sharing shailatity to the Hyksfis heads m a 
, veTy rude broken statuette of alabaster found by Sir A. H. layard 
at Babylon. It appears extremely, ancient ; its beard and hair 
are arranged in die same fashion as those of the Hyksos, with the 
remarkable difference that the long tresses part behind and come 
forward, leaving the back of the head with no hanging hanr, ■ 

-It fe tnite that the Kheta wore their hair very long, mid divided 

intP huge fcrepses in front of each shoulder and down the back, 
ifcttt not,;! think, educated into those huge curls and plaits, nor 
elaborated into' artificial wigs. The enormous • snaky curls or 
. jtwists of hair which distinguish , the representations of Isdubar 
orthe -so-called Nimrod-statues are another tiling, or a marked 

variation; . , , . , . , 

■ It is a very curious thing that oblique eyes and a most placid 
Buddha-like countenance characterize the mask of Bh-skenen 
ta-da-qfen, the valiant Theban rival of Apepi, whose mummy 
beags such frightful marks of death in battle against those alien 
foes. ' 

■ HI. We will now take into account the religion of the 

Hvksfip as far as our information may lead us, and here we 
encounter their god Sutekh, identified with the old Egyptian god 
Set. To this, inquiry a great interiat is added by the fact that 
thin hiune equally denotes the god (or local gods) of the Khcta, 
' and that the same object of worship was especially adored by 
the kings of the great XfXth Egyptian dynasty at the time o. 
.the- Hebrew Exodus. 'When -we say “the Egyptian god Set, 
however, it is right to remember that we cannot go back -to the 
origin of the’ matter ; -that the strife of Set and 
had some actual hidtorie foundatiem ih : the rivalry ^ fusion 
ibf twe powers-symboB^d Jby ti» ted and* the white vtm m of 
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{On.) This agrees well enough with the marriage of Joseph, 
prime minister of a Hyksos king, with the daughter of Puti-p-rd, 
priest of On* ’■* . 

I fear to enter on the great Set-Sutekh question. It seems to 
me that Set, or Sut, is a fire-god, or a god of solar heat One 
form of his name has a determinative of flame (Meyer, u Set- 
Typhon ” p. 2), and his symbolic creature seems to be really a 
gryphon (eagle-headed lion). If, indeed, we look to " Turanian ” 
quarters, Mr* B. Brown has some interesting remarks on Seth as 
the name of the Etruscan Hephaistos, and similar Turanian Words 
meaning" fire-pkee” "baker," &c. ("Pr.S. B. A. ,” 1888, p.348) 

We have at present sacred places of Neby Shit in Syria and 
Palestine, and Oeir Seta in Northern Syria, near Edlib. 

In the form Setekb, or Sutekh, we have Setekli-bek (equiva- 
lent in form and meaning to Ba'al-bek) in the North Syrian 
Kamak list No. 155 ; and Sikhi-satakh, in Assyrian annals, as a 
place (Prof. Sayce tells me) in the Kurdish mountains, east of 
Euphrates. \ • « 

v These places’ may help us to trace the name to its early haunts, 
and thus to trace the worshippers as well The Gnostic Setbians 
in the. second century made a wild confusion between the 
^patriarch Seth and the heathen god ( u Les Origines &c., YoL I, 
219), and thus places of Set- worship became buryingplaces of Seth. 

The towns whose Sutekhs are invoked to guard the celebrated 
treaty between B&meses II and Kheta-sar, form an interesting 
subject bf study. I think I liave made out most of them as 
belonging to the land of Kheta orKhatti, from Euphrates to the 
Taurus and the Phoenician coasbdand; with Aleppo as about the 
centre of the group. Elsewhere (Bab. and Or. Record) I liave 
something to say bn these places. 

Am argument to prove the existence and "destruction of 
Hittite palaces on the borders of Egypt" in the time of the 
Xllth dynasty, has been drawn from supposed data in a stela at 
the Museum of the Louvre. 

But on inquiry I find that the monument in question contains 
no reference to the Kheta. 

Still the sons of Kheih were at Hebron as masters, with their 
intimate allies the Amorites, in Abraham's days/ and the cele- 
brated information as to the building (or rebuilding) of Zoan 
seven years later than Hebron (Numbers xiii, 22), certainly 
seems, equally with the common devotion to Sutekh, to connect 
the Kheta with the Hyksos domination in Lower Egypt. Set 

was fuBy identified in Egypt with Baal (j — and it is 

fe^er^ting to find that the Phoenician Ba'al-worship was: taught 
by Jezebel to Ahab ^according to all (things) as did the 

** *' ■ - v 2 ' 
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AmorilOs" (1 'Kings xxi, 26), Those who have studied the 
Egyptian data well know how thoroughly the Kheta were locked, 
in and dovetailed, as it were, with the Amorifces in the north and 
aotith alike, just as we find them in the Bible ; and it sterns in 
a. high degree improbable that both these strong races together 
; V ware not deeply involved in the Hyks&s invasion and lordship 
" of Lower Egypt. Tltey were fortress builders andchariot soldiers, 
and the nomad hordes of Shasn were their auxiliaries. 

We will now turn to the broken materials of history of these 
obscure times. V - ■ ' 

Mariette has shown in his Catalogue of Abydos that the XIVth 
dynasty was not synchronous with ^he XIIIth,‘but succeeded it. * 
Kings of the XIVth dynasty were brought to Abydos to be 
buried (p. 236> It was after the XIVth dynasty that the 
conquest took place. ; At Abydos there is a great blank from the 
XIVth to .-.the XVIIIth, dynasty. 

The ? a^tuajlristoiy oftbe Hyks&s period is Very obscure. A 
moat mtciesting ihsmption of Hatasu in the' Speos Arteynidos 
. ^Stabl Aufc&r) at Behi-Hassan recites that the great queen had 
restored, from ruin temples and altars “ I re-established what 
Was in ruin, and completed what was unfinished, for there had 
been Aanm in the midst of lower Egypt and Ha-oar, and the 
foreign hordes among them had destroyed the (ancient) works. 
They ruled, hot acknowledging the god Ka [ignorant le dieu Ra]. 
(Golenischeff, “Bee. d ti Tray.* Voi iii, p. 2. The text is 
given in Yd. vi, p. 20.) M. Goleniseheff notices the accordance 
Of this text with the papyrus Sallier I, where the invaders are 
said to have been settled in " the town of the Aamu; w and he 
supposes tliat the name Hyk~s6s (haq Shasn) was invented by 
Manetho as descriptive of these rulers. 

It is tu be bdieved that the basis of the celebrated tele of 
this papyrus with regard to the religious dispute, of Apepi and 
BSskenen is triiC enough ; that some provocation on the part of 
the Shepherd-king, who built the temple of Sutekh at Zoan, 

/ : r$ay 'well '’hive brought on that great struggle in which the 
Theban &ing,.the third Ra-skenea, called T^tt-ska-ken, fell on 
dhe^fieid* 
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. For the Jb^eampaign we happily hate the inscription of ^ 
Aahmes,the admiral, whose father had been an officer of the slain 
M-skenen, and who fought under Aahmes, the Pharaoh, at the 
siege of Hanar, and in the long pursuit, and at the siege of 
<y Sharnhen, doubtless, the ruined place, Tell esh Sheri’ah, north- 
£ west of Beersheba ; and afterwards served under Amenhotep I 
and Thothmes I, the son and grandson of Aahmes, in the great '/ 
V wars of re tributary conquest in the land of Naharina of the / 
Butennu, as .for at least as the Euphrates, where Thothmes set J 
-• np his monument of sovereignty at the north-eastern boundary 
*. of his empire, namely, at the important fortified town of Nii, 

\ the position ofwhieh has hot yet, I believe, been fully deter- " 
%. mined. BabetoU marks it on his map on the east of Euphrates 
. above Birejik; but this cannot be. Lenormanthad put it on the 
,' v west side, higher than Pethor. (“ Hist.,” 9th ed., YoL ii, p. 234.) 

S' In the short reign of the . second Thothmes, the Shasu dared =:‘ 
i-’ to 1 attack Lower Egypt, but must have been thoroughly beaten 

•k Qff ; for in Hatasu’s time all went well, and tribnte came in freely. * 

V But no sooner was this splendid queen’s younger brother, Thothmes 

IH, left alone on the throne than a general rising broke out from 
?•. the borders of Egypt to the northern frontier, and a muster in , 

• . great force took place at Megiddo, which led to the wars of this i 

most distinguished of all the . Pharaohs. . A monument of high 
interest forbis time, is the . inscription of Amen-em-heb, another 
. kerb of . the mettle of Admiral Aahmes, who closely attended the 
;/ ■ person of the King in the Negeb, and onto Naharina, fighting 
near Aleppo, at Karkemish, and in the land of Bentsar, ana . 
L again at. Kadeeh on Ofontes y and another time at Nii, where 
the king killed 120 elephants for their ivory. Afterwards he % 

* ' attended Amenhotep' Ilin his viotorioas campaigns (Chabas, 

** MQangeg,” HI Serie, toinq ii). We find the prisoners taken in 
Naharina called by the familiar name of ’Amu, which reminds * 
Z me that Balaam is described as dwelling by die river (Euphrates) 

X in the land of the Ben^-Amu. He was a lord of the ’Amu, the 
;■/ Semites, in dose contact with the Khatti or Kheta. It is a 
striking illustration of the collocation of separate races that the /"■ 
-? . Egyptian tableaux represent two highly contrasted types under A 
"v the name Buten, or Luten, die one thoroughly Semitic; the other % 
quite resembling the Kheta. - This may he well, seen in Mr. 

;; Petrie’s casts. f 

It is also to he noticed as a sign of the times that the noblesse 
V ; . of Badoflh and Tnnip (Tennib, near Ezzaz), and others taken in - 
& ‘ these wars, are called by the Aramaic title, Marina (Maran), •' 
% i. which showsthat the Semitic element still prevailed in these \ 
^?/iegions. . • 

fe. ; name of die land, Sentnsii is hi^y interesting, '.Z&'MJg 

j - V ’*^ | 
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i by Chabas as a valiant of Sangar, a name also used in 
imfe of Ihothmes III, as Sentsar was again by Amenliotep 
>y - ,i ?_ , ■ ■'.» ■ ' - 

frkhae takes it as the Shin'ar (13?3\£>) of the Bible* and this 
id he the Sumer. of the cuneiform inscriptions. ■ It is, 
owever, not;, certain that these are variants of one name, and 
iftre inust take into account the liiver Sangar (Sajfir), and the 
ingar hills— country east of Euphrates. But the tribute of the 
Jogs of Sangar, including blue-stone of Babel,” i.e., lapis lazuli, 
rurasirhftv^tom 

: r ^menbofcepll made war in the Euphrates region, and we 
“ find him fcVNitifi the not£h (“ Zeitschr” 1879, p. 55, &c.), as well 
as far south ; opp6site to die Palmyra country. His successor, 
ThOthmes IV/inkde war against the Kheta, from whom Thothmes 

■ III had received tribute, and had a valiant staff officer with 
him,* sttcCeksor^ *of Aahmes- and Amen-em-heb, called Amen- 
hot»p^S<d?b fought by his side from Naharina to <x&Ua-Iand in 

»■ jHriea ^ Hist.” Eng. tr. I, p. 413). , ; ’ 

^3he Tiiihe far-reaching empire owned the sway of the next 
Eharaoh; : the celebrated Amenhotop Ilf, whose dealings with 
Naharina were still more important; for, although his wars were 
x&ostly'in Kush/at was in the riveriand of Naharina that he 
.’hunted and slew .210 lions, and won his beloved queen, Taia, the 
daughter of Iufc and his wife Tul Naharina was his favourite 
■* 'region, and we shall soon know much more about it from the 
* invaluable* discovery of some three or four -hundred cuneiform 
tablets, which had been taken from Thelx$s by his son Ainenhotep 
■„ W (the notorious Khu-en-Aten), and were found among the 
r* rUins of his short-lived capital at Tel el-Amarna the other day. 

V Among 'these are despatches of a surprising kind from North 
,f r Syria and Mesopotamia as well as from Palestine, some of them 

V from the father of Queen Taia to his son-in-law the Pliaraoh. 
This potentate of Naharina terns out to have been Dusratta; 

■ King Of Mitanni, although in Egypt he was called luaa. 

?os§bly vte may account for .this. . In- the inscription qfK 
Hatasu before quofced it is said ^fche peoples of the Jtesha a ora 
tbeffiMd-B themOelvee no more bcforaW^ F (the naipaea' 

-;A W }Wl)-V This rhd^ft^ 
eoE^dent^ and it seems to me possible that 4u&, 
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0 / tfe King” m the first year of Mer-en-Ptah), whose native 

Matfoua (pB3| 1) of ' the land of Tarbasuna (p2"l2). 

(Marietta, “ Abydos,” p. 421). _ TT -rlk tv V 

I would also compare the name 7 ^ Mri m j I Cs£i3 ^f“h 

I take to be Bukhtan, with a river of the same name, on the, 
east of the Tigris ; for it is not unlikely that this region offered 
tribute to the great ipieen of the XYIlIth dynasty, 
j luSa was not the only prince of Nah&rin whose aangater .wss 
wedded to Amenhotep III, for a princess of the odd name, 
ICirkip was given to the Pharaoh by her father Sathama, Prince 

of Uaharina. r *■; ■ v . „ ' 

fl now (July, 1889) see the name of Sutarna as the writer 
of one of the cuneiform tablets of Tel el-Amama mentioned by 
DnWincHer (« Zeitsch, f. Aeg. Spr. 1889, p. 59), and this I take 
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to be probably the identical King Sathama, 

Prince of NaharinaJ ' 

The name of Kirkip perhaps lingers as a local name at Ujirajib, 
west of the Khabftr river (see “ Sachau,” p. 226). . 

, Bor the storyof this princess see Brugsch, “ Zeit., 1880, p. 84. 
It wdl iBustrateB the relations now so fully disclosed by the 
c une iform tablets, wliich show that Amenhotep III and IV vtet& 
in close and friendly relations as suzerains with the Babylonian. 
Kings, Kurigalzu and Bumaburyash, father and son, about the 
middle of the 15th century, B.C. / 

My object in reciting these affairs of two centuries after the 
expulsion of the HyksSs, is to show who were the races and 
rulers whom the Pharaohs of the XVIIIth dynasty, heirs and 
successors of Aahmes, sought out by strenuous warfare #nd 
conquered into willing snbmissiqn ; for they must have found ® 
Palestine and Syria, and on the -Euphrates and Tigris, the powers. 
and races whom they had driven out of Egypt The powers 
indeed were expelled, but doubtless the common folk remained, 
and it has been, well shown by Marietta and others that the 
stem and sinewy people of the great meres and suxToundmg 
deserts of the Delta are of the 'same race, to judge by their like- 
ness in face and figure to the sculptures of Sin (Manette, 
“ Melanges d’Arch,”VoL i, p-92) ; and Miss Edwards hasweUcited 
Heliodoms and Achilles Tatius (a.d. 400-500), who “describe 
the bucolic population (Bashmurites) of this district as a fierce 
and lawless race of great size and strength, who wentbareheaded, 

• and wore their hair in long locks to their shoulders, these. 





tv. H. G. Tosktksl — Jfote& on the Hyk&fo or " 

’ being the descendants of the Hyksos of ancient 
vm* (** Harper's Magazine/' Oct, 1886, p. 722). Well might 
eir forefathers have been/ 4 an abomination to the Egyptians/’ i 
UWitis hard to doubt that the. moat migratory, predacious, 
and enterprising races that lay between the Nile and the Tigris 
erhaps still furthet afield), being driven* out by the shodk of 
ch conquests as that of Kudur-nan-khundi, the Elamite 
predecessor of Kudur-lagamar, should go down into Egypt” '*? 
with wives and children, horses and cattle, as the Iibyan hordes 
endeavoured to do in the days of Merenptah, and as the Arabs did 
long afterwards. This view of the Hyksds invasion as due. to 
the movements of the Elamite from the .east on Babylonia is 
ezceIlenfly^*jHnes$ed by Prof; Mfcspero (*Hisk” 4th ed, p. 161). 

Jf these invaders of I^jypthad fled from the power represented in 
the book of Oenesds by Jtedorla'omer (Kudur-lagamar), then the 
wdcoxne/^ the Hyks6s, as by the sons of 

h uncNfe Amarit&s, Would be very natural, for probably the . ‘ 

of item rates would be found in Egypt, and the r 
• Phjsffabh^ of this r&pmt would know how to estimate 
4 •••■// . • 

:fi ; coincident which Brugseh has pointed out in the 
inscription of Baba, at el-Kab, which, records his philanthropic 
tfovisions during' the long famine, should not be : overlooked, 
when wk conMder that he was apparently the father of the ;; 
Admiral' Aablues who bore so distinguished a part in. the war of 
liberation. Baba’s exertions may have been part of the general - 
. admirtfatrarivc work of .Tosepb. • 

The large alien population that remained settled in the Delta 
must account, as Stem has said (“ Deutsche Revue,” Oct, 1882), 
for the tijniost Entire absence of monuments yet discovered, in ' > 


In' the spring of this year M. Naville found at Bubastis two 
broken-statues of scribes of the time of Amenhotep HI, and a 
fragment containing the name of Aten-1&, the special object' of 
Worship of-AmenhotCp IY ? Khuenaten. 

: It is earnestly td be hoped that tombs of the Hyksds^may yet ; 
be found.- Then wn may have historic information . in a coherent <\ 

fdnu, instead ofthe shreds and patches that have h^erto 
reached ua v • ' : > •«*, - * ; \ ■ ■» 


Tn conclusion! would notice a jfew chief points which strike 
4 tbe present condition of, our knowledge . r: ' ; 

>I do ! thruk"Maf w th^ Hyks^s could have beean :<rf the 

West Arabia; ; and 
^ feces* not the oast of 

t ow&pants of t ie a&berit part 
%i ssemhle iX kI q 1 e 'm&i type- ,js 
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of the Pfiaifcee, with whom" the Igypfci&naof the XVIIIth dynasty 
were on such friendly and polite terms. I think, indeed, that 
Queen Hatasu had a corps iiliU of Pfinite body-guards in her 
own service (see Meyer, “Hist,” p. 217, woodcut). I do not say, 
however, that the Canaan ites of Palestine found no place among 
the Hyksds. Doubtless they did, and such useful people as 
that Syrian of Gebal, whose receipt for eye-salve is given to us 
in the papyrus Ebers (Wiedemann, "Geseh.” p. 278), would he 
veiy welcome in Egypt 

2. The type of the sculpture of which We have , been speaking 
is so clearly marked off that I can scarcely call to mind anything, 
else to compare closely with it 

The colossal head lately found at Bubostis (now in the British 
Museum) has the very same cast of features and expression, 
heightened in all finer attributes, and softened by Egyptian 
culture, and I think this must practically settle the question 
of the Hyksfis origin of the older sphinxes and statues. They 
cannot now well be attributed to some local school of art 
older than the Shepherd Kings, as, for instance, Meyer has 
ascribed them to the Herakleopolitan IXth and Xth dynasties 
(" Geseh ” p. 143, &c.); and I think the Semitic symbolism 
of u government laid upon the shoulder” agrees with the 
insertion oL Byksfie titles on the right shmilder ,or ann^ 
instead of the hceast, as Mr. Petrie has observed { u Tanis,” 


*/ nomic type, however, is not Semitic nor Knshite, nor Libyan, 
:£ nor f X Usix^kX It is, as Professor Flower said, of 

\ Mongolian affinity j Or the Eke. We can shut out a great many 
! races, but We hardly yet know Which to admit, so little do We 
? know what Akkadian^ otherswere 

* really like. , ^ 

There is, however, something of the Gudea statuettes in these 
heads, but they are very unlike the short rounded faces of the 
< sculpture of Telloh. 

That we should have before us so distinct and so highly 
interesting a type is most encouraging to further research. 

Since this paper was written I have seen the observations of 
Prof Yirchow on the Pharaonic mummies and sculpture, in the 
" Sifczungsberichte ” of the Berlin Academy, 1888. With regard 
; to the Hyksos sculpture he gives linear sketches and measure- 
\ ments, including the colossal head found at Bubastis, and 
f remarks: — “The alien character {Fremdartigheit) of these features 

^ is' observable at first sight, but their* ethnographic position 
'*%> (Fisdrung} presents the greatest difficulty* . * . Perhaps 
^ were Tum ummi But I kno w not how to my 
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Discussion. 


arfjSfcfc^XW unlaw). Of Akkadians no trace has yet been dis- 

mterediii'Egy^t ft 

bo noticed that the learned physiologist speaks with 
witter doubt than Plot Rower. The problem is, however, at 
at very hard of solution. Still we have here only the greater 
incitement to perseverance. Some monument, some scrap of 
papyrus, some unnoticed trifle in a museum, in private hands, 
: or lying among the potsherds, may give us the clue we require. 

, A reasonable and staunch spirit of inquiry does not often fail 
in. the. end. The great discoveries, within so few years, of the 
royal mummies of Deir el-Baheri, the store city of Pithom, the 
military post at Takhpankhes, the Greek colonial town of 
Naukxatis, and the unexpected historic monuments of Bubastis ; 
a<id (almqst 'iaore surpriaing) the cuneiform tablets of Tel el- 
; Amam% core MOd waarant ior the hope, that, as the philosophic 
.and dfwcUt KCpler satt!* God will be so good ns to let us 
tume day tbe^hings that we so earnestly desire to have 
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been assured by Mr. Tomkins that there 
terh n6 igroundp, philological or other, for supposing that the 
lateral pratasSon* of the JEfc 1 1 ' 


— -Syks&s’ races had been limited to sheep, 

__ ^.a w i a iike of Egyptologists to describe them by 
‘shepherds/' It gave a misleading and petty idea 
j^aPsocial condition of those races. Tribes who possess 
wkre tempted to become marauders on one another on 
fc* for oxen are valuable beasts, and they’can be driven 
; a gaflop, and being mnch less dependent on water than 
.. ^ nvo11 f &r - Hence cattle-owning tribes have 
m daring ■“ cattle-lifters, ” bold horsemen, and predatory 
Shepherds, by the force of crircn instances, have milder 
i,j l Bad the Zulus possessed nothing but sheep, it is very 
jfely that they would have developed the warlike ’aptitudes, by- 
they are now distinguished. The Word “herdsmen ” might . 
*d With perfect propriety to replace “ shepherds M in eon- 
wifch the Hyksds. It is correct in its literal jmeaniiig as 
in the associate] ideas that it suggests. ' ’ ■ . 

<k Hiltok PffiCB understood Mr. Tomkins f to say that 
erthotep III slew 210 Hons. Being familiar with the ktgo 
ft&bjBBi of that monarch, he begged to 1 differ f rpmhiiu in that 
tiqn, and should like to. state tf at dining a petiodr of ten 
t, .that is to saj t from iho first ydar ot £ i rei&n upto th^tenth 
He slew 102 fiereO ^bnak ' > •,*£ • 
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Htbe Clarke. — The Bight of Property in Trees. 


it might interest the Institute to know that the broken portions are 
now put together and placed in the Egyptian Gallery of the British 
Museum. The shoulders and left arm not haring arrived with the 
other fragments, the head cannot at present be fixed, but some 


figure may be completed, of which the portions at present in our 
possession weigh between 13 an d 14 tons. After a most careful 
search Apepfs name has not yet been found upon the statue, but 
if might have been upon the missing arm, where the Hyks6s kings 
generally placed their cartouche. 

Mr. G. Bebtih said that there is now no donbt that there once ' 
existed in Syria a Turanian speaking population, but if the names 
in Syria are Turanian, it proves only that such a language was 
formerly spoken, but does not prove tbat it was still used when 
these names were employed, as in France the name of rivers are 
Keltic, though Keltic has been dead for nearly 2,000 years. In like 
manner the Greek name George does not prove that the Georges 
ruled a Greek population, nor can we conclude that the French are 
Teutons because they were ruled by kings called Henri, Louis, 
Charles, &c. Chabas and He Rouge bad arrived at the conclusion 
that the shepherds who invaded Egypt were a Semitic speaking 
population, and in spite of the new “ Hittite 99 monuments the 
conclusion still held good. Mr. Bertin did hot believe that the 
invaders of Egypt came from the east through Babylonia, for at 
that p^riod the Semitic speaking populations of that region were 
/fcbo strhngly constituted ; if these invaders did not come from Syria 
itself they^must have come from Asia Minor. As to the elephant, 
whode - presence in Syria was a surprise to Egyptologists, it is 
well known te Assyriologista that in ancient time they were 
abundant in all Western Aria. Even, as late as the Assyrian 
Empire the elephants Were hunted by the kings. These elephants 
were of the same species as the Indian, not the African elephant. 

Mr. St. Chad Boscawbn also joined in the discussion, and the ; 
Author replied. 


The following Paper was taken as read - 


The Right ^Property in Trees on the Land of another , as m 
' Ancient Institution. 

; - By Hyde Clarke, V.P.A.L, V.P.R. Hist. Soc. 

From 1860 to 1867 I was Vice-President Df thelmperial Land 
Commissioii in Asia Minor, and then I became acquainted with 
the fact of there being separate properly in trees, on the value* 
epdled.npoitlo adjudicate.* * 

^ ^ n - ; ~ * .* *< • , • * • * ' , 
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Eights/ Property in Trees on the 


fropertywasof twokind 8 , one was individual property 
j|j|| in communal • or government woods. , These trees were 
■'Were called honey teees, being trees in which the wild bees 

t'other kind 6t individual property was that, described by 
tfCqdrragton (Jotfm. Anth. Inst, kviii, p* 311), namely, trees 
IftatM on the land of .toother man, whowas the owner of the 
tod. These were chiefly olive trees. . ' 

' Thus in a field .there might he seven plive trees. Say three 
wlonging to % widow and two each to daughters, in noway 
related' to theowner of thefield. Thine was separate compen- 
sation to the latterhaad to each treeowtier. '. ' . - 

These by me before the Domesday 

>>ngieSB;ih andare xeferred to in the proceedings. They 

‘oiahil. flio testimony pf . Dr. 
tie anomalous, so commonly 
land. It will probably be f 
tspBnyHeaasmj^eSpf tenures in trees besides ' 

t ree gappearto me th give the due to flic origin el 
TDtowdbave paid little attention to honey since 
r, but it held a moire important place in 
in Ae Domesday record. We may dr 
merica. It is difficult to fiud a honey 
forest, tod the American bee-hunter has 
tehing a bee, and making a . l>ee-linc to 
the bee flies straight, another bee is caught 
with the other line, and thus determine 
a site of the tree in the tangle of the forest, 
i only to rifle the store for the season, 
a: Asia Minor frequent the same tree year after 
r a hollow tree, and the villager who can find such 
( forests, which are sometimes the divisions between 
pe (as in Domesday) renders a great service to. the 
\ It is well therefore that he should enjoy a prior 
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eh. form — and looking to^ the value of iwwsy trees else* 
,and the property in them— it appears tu “* 

dffioal property may have been so fir 
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passu ragetuiu wu*w>* yaa ^^. What is,too, of great import- s 
aflce is the right of way, and in this respect the passage of large 
herds of cattle, and, tiU Jately, of the vasfcflo<*s of merinos in 
Spain, hid of flocks and herds in AsiaMinor. Pasturage is in- . 

imical to husbandry.’ ^ s ' v . ‘'if: :L . ‘ * 

It is not Surprising to fihd m communities that, when ? 
cultivation has been introduced, individual ownership does not ,f 
necessarily follow, but the cultivable land is each year distributed i, 
among members of the community or township, sometimes by ’’J 
lot; * 

- Property in trees may thus be conceived to precede property * 
in ism*, which of itsen would he later than the pastoral state. 

The who discovered a honey tree or date palm, or made an 
olive tree hear, would acquire a specific privilege. When once f 
such! a tree yields products it continues. year after year, but a . 
field must be yearly cultivated, and it matters little to the ,? 
cultivator What field' he uses for the season, for he looks to the 
crop. Hence the trees may have given ownership in the land, 
rather than the land given ownership in the trees. In later * 
tim es in most systems of laws, trees on land become appendages 
of the land, particularly in Europe. In Asia Minor, in this d^y, 
land varies greatly in value. Generally speaking, com land is V 
unfenced, the grain is sown broadcast, and such a field is not 
considered, as here, to he the choicest property. Unsown land j 
in Asia Minor was polled by the Commissioners at from 5s. to ? 

• £1 per acre, as in Australia or Canada ; tilled land at £5, while 
«m>und cleared for cotters or planted as a fig orchard or vineyard, . 

. and fenced, woold be valued: £20 an acre, or more. So, too, fig * 
or char ds or vineyards have a special and high value as compared S 
with com ground. 

My knowledge with regard to Asia Minor remained a solitary . 
fact with me for a quarter Of a century, although, as will be ,» 
shown in this paper, there are many examples. My only idea 
was that this institution might have been derived from China, as. ! 
many of the institutions of the Turkish Empire conform to those ?r ; 
China. That it must be an ancient institution was never a ; 
matter of doubt in my mind. The ancient origin of our modem . J 
laws has always appeared to me a fact in anthropology, and one ■ 
well deserving of mvesfigation. The legends of lawgivers and - 
the history of the Laws of the Twelve Tables ‘have always % 
appeared to me to relate to the transmission and continuity of # 
law,the principles and practices being, in many instances, 4 
preserved to this day, although many old laws have perished 
under the influence of social and political changes. J £ 

. f" In that great practical schoolof comparative history, in which k 
so many years were spent by me in Asia Minor, there was much .’ 
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i I* BK . — tThi'MjSt of Jr&pertyiri Tries mi the 


tnbe><tefctemplated in respect to law as well as other-institutions 
S&myeyes were the'pastoral or nomad tribes encamped in 
^blacktents, having- driven their flocks and herds from most 
. tent regions. TheyAadoome in contact with the cultivator, 
Centering on any ground which had been cropped, and even break* 
ig fences. -Then the cultivators, as many have observed, used 
ve implements which afe described by Homer and Hesiod. 

. V Thus each epoch was depicted in life even to the railway 
.which crossed the country and to the telegraph wires which 
C* spanned it. So it was in law: the most ancient institutions 
■’ were found in being, as the scriptural rights and wrongs of herds- 
. men and husbandmen aLreadydeseribed. What we regard as 
the Germanic institution of frankpledge was in full force and 
in useful application, - but- assuredly not derived from the 
Germanic, codes. . For him who cared for it there were to be 
found; in full exercise in their respective couuuuiuuon, the 
*■ Mosaic Code, the Institutes of Justinian, and even .English and 
- Americafa .kw. < There are’ few, however, who have, the know- 
dge or the desire to profit by opportunities ’offered by the 
icuig instances of So many- varied ancient and modem insti- 
tutions, preserved among populations of many races and many 
languages. 

1 ;With regard to my own particular problem of the trees, the 
i .first stage inits sduticn emne from a most -remote region.and was 
.a/direct result of those researches in comparative science which 
■ it is the function of- the Anthropological Institute to promote. 

<■ It was through a paper read by the Rev. K. H. Codrington, 
DJ).; on Social. Regulations in Melanesia, in May of this year 
18B9, 1 and published in our Volume XVIII, p. 311. . As this 
paper, of Hr. Codrington's is for our purpose brought under a 
sunt- aspeet,.it is desirable to re-print textually the ‘'page of his 
memoir relating to property .in trees. It explains the subject 
< . Well, and itwould'be inconvenient for the student or reader to 
turn back to the volume if it wero^ccessible to him. ■■ 

;• ... “land is nob held in common ; every' one knows, vfehat . 

belongs to himself. Yet the individual has the possession- oidy 
i of What he has- inherited, and usesfor his lifetime as part e^ -the 
whole property vduch bd<mgs to tl»e famil y , . 

^Wnune diviiAmi of tJiir land thnn )i<iM In nfemfett-V Wm&nnAij- 
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Jn land to be seen at Saa in the Solomon — ------ 
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F£i— 2A5S 
Is trr fir-isss 

Ssfcr^sffl »—-“ 

rf ^r£taMl‘S£‘to himeelf . piece of b»h Wd. it 

W nwri - and the different character of his property m 

^^SS^Stonee in the right of succession to .it If, 


*? T J I ® 2 friltK planted, with the consents 

sS^^ffsrtErSft^s 

ST^ionSE in the Banks’ Island, and found the rights 

* Awiirnit* and value of the rights, of every man and woman 
andthelumte,an ® ?*, d defined by common 


consent. When I ^TdStance, 

payment on la J^hich the tree grew, 


wVin t^ified that the claim was youu. ™ -r~* .. , 

: £S!phA. hoi pUnted tMte-iKW' 1 ”: 

.^SuW »» that the atateof 

/(fodrington exactly fits that observed by myself. It was 
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nofcai&Brfc ^iiwidfifitce^aad its gxaat distance ia space 
JCuor to ifeltoesia was on, WtorepoJogical measure. 


Jimor to Melanesia waa on anthropological measure, 

DOUltAU' iffifi Kv lljfl AArnNkftTwuii4 M(v 1 ■f ft «■» mmaI 

£ » .* . *' v i’ ’- ■ :■ -v ■ ■” — ^ » great 

I*uflwwk & :strotig season /or prosecuting 
f to discover ot^rexampies of . Wfcafc was undoubtedly 


■ ;r ■ ,*r*j**-wcj wnwfifimvu - - « 

Thefaot of the inatence occurring among savages in Melanesia. 
► ftr fromaffordiog&plea. forneglecting its relevance, was with 
* * ™*&>n iar studying itaodpaying doe attention to it 
'hat McLennan -discovered in Australiaand Polynesia, and 
, ^hich has thrown , a new i^ht on the prehistoric period of the 
East andWeat. what Bl^discovered of the relations of Australia 
■'ahev'-Oe^mj^iol^^^onh'lhKa repute 'regions where 
jre^tofifewriod canbestbe preserved. There 
^ec^ ^ndacemeij t in vfckis case to. enlist iqV 
pett irtrthd fXLY Volume of the Journal of onr 
^?^l»d raade,a strOT»g impression 


i mtifax. ofeopteoyersy with tdagacal : scholars, • ' 
. ■om lhe eansUug praefaeesof Australian, blacks. 

... w reading efthat paper, and having 

^iP^ ^thh dwcessm (pi 168 X.my reasons for placing a ' 
cet ivahjar -bri the evidence erf' savages will there.be found 

.TW1 ri«. I if fcl.j* ll. _ _ * * . - . . * 


preserves i than w; the Slav or Albanian immigrant, now rcsi- 
vdeafc anthor- of Hellenic institutions, neither are 

BfeUerderinatithrious necessarily Aryan, the true solution is 
the spread of culture by the white Turanians, from whom both 
V Aryans and Australians have derived what we now have in 
evidence. ■ Upon this doctrine of anthropology the present 
^ciittBse of investigation throws light. The paper of Mr. Howitt 
■hdAft Jiseaipgeared.to nap to hare a direct relation with the 
in the pa|>CT of Dr. Codrington. What, 
ufckmewas that in Ash Minor'the olive is one of the Special 
es <rf property, and it m ybe thatthe ©Eve has. a particular 
tradition < ; the Jetrine,. The oliye has A welJU 
own |d^ !-ija . the J^er s A$ica,audL ljhewiso ?m thp 

4 the autoriQmoua c©ms» 
e, M jB gr q e d ^ ,'^ ' 
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Wasmadebyme among leading jurisconsults, students of institu- n 
. '■ toons, travellers, and others to obtain information. - Very much > 
£ labour was undertaken by my friends, sometimes resulting in ' ' 
'!• obtaining merely negative inKmnation, bat contributing to the 
building ttpof the subject. Among those to whom thanks are- ■- 
k\ due are Professor SirFrederick Pollock, Bart, Professor £ W. 

\ Maitland, Mr. CL H. C. Carmichael, M.AX, Mr. Frederick } 

. c Seebohm,M.A.T., Sir ThomasWade (late HJff. Ministerin China), 
s* ■ the Chinese legation. Sir Spencer St John, M.A.I. (ELM. 

*■ Minister in Mexico, formerly in Sarawak), Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, 

• FJELS.,HA.r., SirKichard Temple, Bart, M.P..M.AX (formerly 
/ lieut Governor of Bengal), General Sir C. P, Beanchaxnp 

Walker, MAX, Mr. M. J. Walhonse, M.AL, Mr. Kudler, >, 

’ Mr. J. F. Hewitt, I.C.&, Mr. Francis A. Munton (late : . 

. ■ Pree. Law Institute), Mr. P. Edward Dove (Sec.,Selden Society), •" 
Mr. B, Biddulph Martin, M.A.I., Mr. W. M. Crocker (North ' 
l' r Borneo Company), Mr. H. H. Howorth, M.P., MAX 
f Mr. William M. Crocker, of the British North Borneo Com- - 
/ pany, informs me as follows, and this has been confirmed by 
others. This may be considered as an intermediate extension 
j of the Melanesian area : — - ' 

* "The most' striking instance I know of in Borneo with regard ;| 

'% to tile right of property in jungle trees is connected with the \ 
Xf,Katega«g toea. •' . . 

V : great height. It has a long, straight, «•< 

> ‘-'*'id^»ri-t(rin^''m^’^hK^ out its branches near the top, resemb- 
J Bagano^nundnella. Being much frequented by bees, a 
ommideMble leVjmue is derived from the wax obtained by the *V 
natives ffco^i the' nests ;and, as a consequence, their lights are *" 

, sd jealously guarded that lawsuits in connection therewith turn 
v '‘ notuncommon. ‘V* L % 

"When the. Chinese were coming into Sarawak in bilge V 
\ •. numbers, and taking up land for gambler and pepper planting, / 

,v i jHaHJ Dyaks came to complain rathe destruction of property 
v whichhad been in their families for generations. " - v 

“ The Government offered to forbid the Chinese to cot the ^ 
trees down, but when the native owners asked that the jungle ' 

... for 200 fathoms all round each Katapang tree should also 
he allowed to stand, without which the bees would desert the ' 

4 1 neighbourhood, the Katapang trees and old customs had to 
S' fall before the enterprising Chinese, who willingly paid a few 
■ } - dollars as compensation.” . . 

X,'- ' Mr. Crocker likewise called my attention to the existence in .j 
% Borneo of another special property lathe case of caVeeeontaia- 
inedible birds’ nests, of so much value for sale to the (Chinese 



. • . ifi - > t 1 i i ^ -' . 

... fc I C^jBDCf^lto property in tree* on the 

^Cktelwr says that the bees build in the clean branches 
ndfcpmkof the trees. He has seen between twenty and! thirty 
feetf nSsto in one tree. .*•' ■'; • 

tHh Spencer St John observes that in, Borneo, speaking of his ?- 
Win’ knowledge of Sarawak , and his travels in .the island, the 
land nominally belongs to the state or the tribe, hot it, is not a 
private property! nland in our sense of the word. He, too, had 
observed that certain of the Tapang, on which the bees con-, 
struct their nests, often belong to special families, and would 
... be touched by iheir^emhbonxs, 

, • Sir Ihomas Wade ^indfy made much personal research in 
. Chinese law bods, besides consulting the Legation, , 1 

He wt|Dte mie lately that bo far he had hot learned much. in • '< 
the inntt».<^ Bepmate proprietary rights in land and' trees, and * - 
inclosed ^snsls&on pf a memorandum, that he' had received on 
th^ wnhlpct ffean % I ng a foon. Hr the laws he had not as yet , j< 
foundan y th ingto help, hdt wasexamining the case books. . - ■ 

h^ hiUvfaims or^gard^i8 are leased the tenant will pay 
opnjWttf.'a yearly rent All fir trees or bamboos on the 
I (before it h let) belong to the proprietors, and the tenant, 
free to . ap^toniate them. If '' there were no such trees 
ibe ground, as above described. when it was let, and such 
trees were subsequently planted by the tenant, all snch trees 
Would be at the disposal of the tenant.” 

. Theonly bearing this has is a recognition that the tenant can 
have a property in the trees apart from the landholder. China 
: is so vast, and the conditions of its districts are so various, that ; 
further and more definite information may be hoped for. The | 
occupation of (he tenant aud separate right appears to be derived 
from the ancient and original practice. 

The next region in which the separate property can be traced 
’ is in India.' There it most be found in many places, but as. yet 
the (Maly district known to ihe is Chota Nagpore. This . was ' 
communicated by a well-known observer of TTolftriiyt , arid 
Dravidian instil s ti a h s -—-on which he. has written- some valuable. ' 
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. 4 . Feb. 25,1881, p. 285. The name & spelt by Europeans in at '■} 

% least a dosen different ways, and is applied to Bosnia latifolia > 

* l and also to B. longifoiia and B. Intfyracea whose fruits are also • £ 

I edible. The singularity of the genns is said to consist in the ^ 

t- fact besides affordingeatable fruits, their fleshy deciduous 4 
r ccoollas are largely employed for the same purpose. They con- f 

i statute a staple and sometimes almost the only article of diet -’f 

I availabletotbe poorer elasses of Indian natives during several 

\ months of each year. The tree is abundant in CentMdindieaad 
cultivated in many other districts. * . . ; 

4,1 night bears; deer, and other animal visit the trees to tafca their 
| . c ahare of the crop, and in the morning and late evening jungle % 
% fowl and pea fowl. Gattleare very fond of the dowers, and in -# 
£'« the season cow’s milk has a strong scent of mhowa. % 

:|$ Sir. Lock says that it is very difficult to obtain any trusts \ 
iff. worthy statements as to the .yield of the trees, nor does he say l 
~f : , sflaythmg as to separate ownership. He does, however, state 
Jpg. that the trees' are rented (evidently separately), and that their J 
’ rent varies according to the yield of rice and other produce. 

. Mr. Y. Ball, late of the Geological Survey, may have given more 
information, for he recorded a great range in prices. . 

We are informed that according to some authorities two 1 
mounds of mhowa will furnish a month’s food to two parents 
v-- and three children. It is eaten both fresh and dried and ; 

* with other food articles. 

It is largely distilled for a highly intoxicating spirit called 
darn. As much as six gallons of proof spirit have been obtained . 
from one cwt. of the flowers. An oil is also extracted which is 
\ used for cooking purposes, for mixture with ghee, for li ghting 
and for soap-making. The dried leaves will keep for any length 
of time. i 


Sir Richard Temple is of opinion that relics of tree property 
are likely to be discovered in Ceylon as a forest country. 

Coming back to the nearer East, and thereby to Europe, we 
have this individual right in trees existing as an ancient and a 
modem practice 


So far from this practice being confined in Turkey to Asia 
\ . Minor, individual property in trees prevails as a general law in 
. the Ottoman Empire. Miss Banline Irby, who has written much 
on the Balkan countries, found it in Bosnia, as described by her 
v ‘ in the “ Contemporary .Review ” for July, 1889, p. 34. 

.An estate of about forty acres had been left by a Turk to his 
frt two parts. To the one son he had assumed what 


two parts. To the one son he had assignedwhat 
“garden,” which consisted of an orchard of pin to 
hxzH, and, besides this compact piece, included all the fruit tareeSj 
^ , Q 2 
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: . i » < ' jPfopmy ia .Trets v&t £ - 

y*,0.?. „ \i ? “» - t - ; , v. ' t * ■ . ■ . 1 j 

ea»> and phnn4 straggli ng lather and thither about 
(Wjusii wan assigned to the other son as a Separate 


ieparate two p roper ty Miss Irby bought ' ' 

» jdtun toeeS 'afc^tnre .a special value as being' tamely 
dpyea in durtaQstsan^of a strongspiritih Bosnia, Servia,' 
aria, and in neighbouring countries Which have hot been 
r the admimattationcif lawwhich maybe considered to be 
reeoliar o* \' • y \ \ * .*/■ 

How fef the pjattiee is asairvival locally most be matter of 
^f&thre wctomnitwa^ It- i$: bthe?it -» fbund in a district of 
, aiuaieBli^maMrimjt md&tKt b$fc of trans- 


HaHiahd W, pointed ‘wit w me a passage in the 

have prevented me 

to concentrate the 

«j#^:^d't6^xoIttde the . dawns of tenants. 

ifcworth while to reconsider 
Wffmest r^hts * under the aspect of our present - 
There ia geneirally lb utost regions a communal or. 
gbttb tajKe firom forests fuel, and in some' cases 
India and in Turkey where the St&te is organising 
wmS and forest laws, such rights ate recognised 


fctbe taactdce under consideration did anciently exist in 
Island was ascertained for me by Mr. Frederick Seebohm. 
iindtracesin the Brehon lews of Ireland. This connexion 
have given great satisfaction to Sir Henry S. Maine, 1 for 

i a e^mal interest in the Brehon laws, the authenticity of 

i he vindicated as handing down ancient materials. He 
tweUi lergely on the doctrine of discovery, an element of r 
ietary rightaand title which is the real hasis'of the theme . 
ht he&as;th^ Institute by me. In fact, this all goes ' 
. .. .. * Henry Maine in seeking the origin 

the Survivals to be found pte&effii 
rude conditionsof society. ; i'i : \ • \ 

igone, however, there is nothing on the 
H.M&iae's “Ancient Law ”hw lectures . 
Institutions,” or “ iho V2Ha*eC Chahmu- . 

<■: . 

l.temeihs passages inthese obscure 

■ , „ : SUft 1 .."ii - , 1 * ' 
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“Ancient Locos of Inland? iv.p. 169. 

Sec Judgment*. 

The bottom is entitle d to - the fruit of the tip every fourth 
year— of Up land in which the fruitis sown. , 

Comm0darf.—?Thp distribution of the swarms, 4a, the 
: swarms to tie divided by them, 4a, in the 4th year. 

‘ For the bottom is entitled,’ 4&, for the owner ol the 
bottom of tire tree becomes entitled to the fruit of 'the 
of its top every fourth year, 4a, it is to the owner of 
the i«id in which (the tree) is planted. 

« In the other three years it » divided into two parts between 
the land in which it pi planted, and the land out of which it 
grows.” '' 

This allusion hi made, says Mr. Seebohm, to get a rule for 
the rights as to a swarm of bees in the top of a tree. 

A gain in the Senchus Mor is another passage. 

“ Ancient Laws of Ireland? i, 203-207. 

* Senchus Mor. 

“ Ike appropriated tree * which is in the forest.’" 

Commentary. — “The appropriated tree which is in the forest, 
' ' , 4a, the 

• , ‘ it is a tree with goodly fruit and its right 

1 ,.f' ' is in theperson whelms.’” 


"Thus,” observes Mr. Seebohm, “ private appropriation in the 
possession of a tree on the land of the tribe is admitted.*’ 
Indeed it will be noted .throughout the examples given in this 
r V paper that in the ease of trees, whereas tribal rights govern tjhe 
5 told of the region, individual and exceptional rights are accorded 
• in the ownership of trees. In my opinion this marks the stage 
from tribal and undivided Jurisdiction to individual property, 
in realty individual property previously being eonfined to a man’s 
weapons and implements of chase. . . . ' . 

;V My own explanation of tbe reason for these ancient and 
V institutions being found in Hibernia may be known 

*: to soma It is that, like the female succession among the Piets 
dealt with by me in my paper under that title before the Royal 
,■> Historical Society, these evidences belong to what for conveni- 
\ once lias been called the Iberian or pre-Celtic epoch in these 
islands. .Upon this bead our President, Dr. Beddoe, has made 
* many observations with regard to the physical remains, and 
^gftnfessor John Rhys has produced others bearing onthe mytho- 
logy. This matter of the Byehon law is another illustration of 
Ithfilike tendency. 



to exist AS F«ufqqSvt 
t study of * manorial iteoord», the 

tendtjMte'iunally belong to . the ford, sad apt 

itr&fcionthat could be grifcnme by that most 
Profeesor Sir Frederick Pollock, is from bis 
/ p. 34, in dealing with the 
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! it White, 14 East, 332. 

•< v • (Head-note.') 

f. trespass . for cutting down and converting 
efendaat justified asgrbwing upon his soil 
lemtiff-replied thst the.trees were bis fiee- 
$&diald of: the defendant; and this was held 
inWftig that - they ovew <* . « certain woody 
. dock kmrrounded tile plaintiffs land, bat was 
^ the sevtial dlbses adjoining, of 

nsfied part, bekmpng to differeoi.ownere; and that . 
^ tijne >4 to time the plainti|f and his ancestors, at their 
easoitei .cut dpWBj ior thenr own use, the trees growing within . 
thhbdt, ,Snd that the owners of the different doses' inclosing , 
dm belt'hevd' idled trees, there; though they felled them, in ' 
,(tiier t p^tsof the.same doses,. and that when they.made sale of 
‘-.theft estates, the 'trees in the belt were never valued- by their. 
a0^te, b(^&8e tfaty were reputed and considered to belong to 
r(& »ldnt^“and hi8 ancestors, in which the several owners 
‘ deseed • C , ;' 5 i ‘.:>. . - • ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

po^this Sir Frederick Pollock comments : (Pollock on) 
[P o ms»tion,p. 34} '•• - 

: ; “The disputed gronnd was a belt of wooded land fifteen 
wideontside the plaintiff's enclosure. ^ The land beyond tip 
iWas owned .and. occupied by various persons, of whop 
ddhndaid was one - ' 

the -defendant for trespass by c 
il.'tO- his- own land, evidence was 
andoeenpiers of othey ln»d sin 
- . ; jredecessoi $£ title; 

v iihin the j^i Jfeot bdt, 
...ifn fro: d uitiigxthem in 
k a fc omtHneto 
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throughout tie belt If there had been the same positive ^ 
evidence of trees brfngcnt by the plaintiff, bat ,no evidence of 


mo v av*m ^ » . v i to ^ sob fling mjini ttsd bypocsom interested 

in disputing it if they could, the positive evidence, Would still • 
hEveW»dmMblo,bttt » doubted whether it -would f 

bnvebeea sufficient. ‘ i -* - r 4 ,f f. 

“FaritwouM not have been inconsistent with a eoncanrent ; 
use and enjojrmait by other persons.” * | 

With this exposition of existing law among ourselves the * 
present history may dose j , 

It will be seen that it deals with an institution widely spread 
in undent or modem times in 

Melanesia. : 

Borneo. 

India. 

Asia Minor, &e. , \ 

. Turkey in Europe and the Balkan States. # 

Hibernia. * 


fe*\? ' 
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CV,: 25ra,l889. . ■ . •; . ,, 

Jobs. BxDDQK, Esq., -M.T)., FJB.Su, President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the.last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of The BightHon. the Earl of Southbsk, K.T. 
of Kinnaird, Brechin, N.B. ; JOHN Aalkn Bkown, Esq., F.G.S., 
of 7, Kent Gardens, Ealing; Edward Arthur Drew, Esq., of 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire ; and Frederic John Mouat, Esq. 
LLD-, M.D., F.B.C.S., of - 12, Durham Villas, Kensington, W., 
was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


■ft 


Foa THE Library. 

From the India Otvice.— Epfgraphia Indies and Record of the 
Archseological Survey of India. Parts 1, 2. , •’ 

From the Hbmenway South-W estebh Archeological Expedition — { 
The Old New World. By Sylvester Baxter. 

From the Geological and Natural History Survey op Canada — 

A Grammar of the Kwagmlt Language. By the Bev. Alfred <* 
J.HalL 



r wpIB fc ' ;? . 

On the oocurrenee of Paleolithic Flint Inrple. 
pWtbood of Ightham, Kent, their DiatoW- 
w» Age. . By Joseph Prestrvrich, D.CJU, 

* *A"‘ p > • *" 

«& Tribes of the Tntso Oistrict and adjacent 
^British Columbia., By GeorgeM. Dawson, 

tf* ^ t, *?,9 <u ?7 in 8 Industry. By Otis T. Mason- 
Ttae Ohio Moulds: By Cyrus Thomas. 
SsKfeui or Statistics, Gcatssala.-— Inforroe 
Shmaral do Estadisrioa. 1888. 

KitscHAPT rfia Asxheofolckus, Etjutolootjc 
.— Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie. 1889. Heft 

nsB GkoqraWicai. Sociisty.— T he Scottish 
Mdne._ Vol. y. No. 6,. 

JtCAi. SociBTT or Wabbisotos.— T he Ameri- 

C iT^kS. M* } 9L*y . : . 

'of the East India Association. 


^Prooeedn^ of the Canadian Institute. VoV 


, 7 — -.-^.- — Institute. Session, 1887-8. 

teTtru^-Joornal of tho Boyal tlnited Service T«« fa‘. 

, be Sociatr.— Proceeding of tho Society of Biblical Archm- 
■ ' v -ol^cy,/! &*. . Pari 7, ■ * 

^ ^trfipgsof the^yal Society.. No. 279. 

of the lioyal Geographical Society. YoL xi, 

’Npt’fe/; /, ■* 

ftoeeaoiagji if the Asiatic Sodiety of Bengal. 1888. Nos. 

-ft 10*' •/ . ' 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. lvi. Part 2, 

r 

Nos. 1,906-1,909. 

— ^ de l&Soei&o Inra&ialc des Naturalists da Mosootz. - 

■■/ 1888Ly»o.4 

Btiletigt da Soeiedade de Geogranhia do Lisboa . i ' 8a Serie. 

" 

Mitthaihmgen defr Anthropologiachen GeBolkcb&ft in Wien 
dx Band. I tod 2 Heft. v - . 
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OotsKkob Molon ey.— Exhibition of Bam from Yoruba. 
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ftofessor Victob Howjjoc, FJL&, exhibited and described \i 
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America* 

His: 
lection of bows, < 


and skull-boring from 

' K'tvM *’ J - 

Govkbnob Hoionbt, a col- 

*, for the Yoruba country. 






Exhibition Cmss-bgws, Long-hows, Qtnrms, &&,jrom ike 
Yobuba CotTNTKY, 6y HiH Exceulbhoy Govxbnob Moloney, 
C r M.G. 

In connection with his exhibits of cross and long-bows, quivers, 
arrows, messenger's staffs and Dahomian ironware, Hk 
Excellency made the following observations : — 

On Ids last visit to England, in 1886, he was invited by Mr* 
A W. Franks, C.B., to see the Christy Collection now in the 
British Museum, Bloomsbury, and his attention was called to 
an African cross-bow on which at the time he could throw no 
light Whether it came from the Upper Nile or from West Africa 
he could not say ; when an opportunity offered he determined 
to enlighten himself on the subject The occasion presented 
itself when, on his reading a current issue of Yoruba proverbs 
bv that dear and interesting old gentleman, the Bight Eev, Dr. 
Cwwther, Bishop Crowther, of the Niger, Governor Moloney 
came across the following : — 

Ahdaivpd Jed to ijd, talio mu igi wd Hcbli ofiL 
? A cross-bow is not enough, to go to war with : whom do you 
- dare to face with a stick." ' 

. It so happened the Governor had with him at the time some 
messengers from the Chiefs of Ibadan, then stationed at their 
camp at Ehirna in Yoruba, some 250 and 300 miles from 
the' coast line, and by the light thrown upon him through the 
above quoted proverb, he was able through the kind co-opera- 
tion of the Chiefs of Ibadan to secure the specimens exhibited. 
Powder and guns have replaced (more is the pity for the 
country and for the world) the cross-bow; it is still, however, in 
use among some Yoruba speaking tribes, as is the long-bow. 
Where such use continues, it may be concluded that middlemen 
or intermediate tribes prevent, in self protection or to safeguard 
monopoly, the import of powder and shot 
The cross and long-bows were accompanied by their leather 
quivers fall of reed or cane arrows. Yoruba bows are made of 
; Various kinds of wood very suitable for the purpose, and in the 
of the crossrbow, the stock of which was grooved toreceive 
k je t^ or dart, the ingenious trigger deserved much attention. 
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ag irf thaleios^bow the feat are employed, the bow 
- For neither .weapon is .the arrow 
y$p for the long-bow fa it tipped, and dev&ttjr 
iron; in both we find notches for the 
is tnade of a piece of bast. as removed 
Smart tested native fibre, or deer or buffalo skin, 
quavers were of rough hide plugged up with com 
- ' for the long-bows were interesting and 

^ iodustiy of the Mohammedan 

; io ' Tbraba akalanpdt the long-bow 
for either ofa t while the quiver is named 
In Dahomey, which is eon- 
^m»Tba on its east side, the bow is dapo, dagbo, 
% ^ quiver go. Some of the arro ws were Baid to be 
e ymy generally known in Africa 
-“Eger's staff,he exhibited it as a typical 
-- brass mid ironwork it represented, and 
ria^ atage; rf development in Yoniba. The former 
^imported in fche shape of brass rods, while the latter 
netured in the country from native ore sucb as he placed 
i the meeting, which he obtained from Ibadan. These 
is /take various fantastic and gross forms, and are of varied * 
nateri&l. Theyarc entrusted to confidential followers, when 
tiye authorities represented thereby communicate with each 
iet ® with the Government. They are the cartes de visile of. 
ie native authorities, the badges of authority and recognition, 
j venerated credentials. The respect and awe extended to 
lese sticks is astounding. They are called okpa , and the 
m$asengiBra them ohkpa. 

The Dahomiaa axe, called in the vernacular a$io r which may 
e yiewed as essentially typical, presented a veiy advanced stage 
E ironwdfek, when were noticed the ingenious and useful. 
a ®d fixing of ^ the blade aa well as its exceptional 
this weapon is carried suspended 
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Bkv. R H. Codmngtojt. — fti iW#m^Am*0* in Melanesia. 

identified together by the peculiar oontarivMMje lor releasing the 
strings which is unlike that of other countries. .The cross-bo*r> 
is also known to be used on the coast of the Bight of Benin, y 
Its use, he thought, could not be traced to the east coast of Africa, £ 
although Grant mentions that the children at Utapu make toy £ 
cross-bows, which may perhaps bo taken toimply that it was at one ; 
time used there. He was not aware that the cross-bow was nsec 


in India, but it Was used in the Nicobar Islands, and by the Kairens, 

; on the Martaban coast of Pegtt, and in Assam ; also by the GMdena / 1 
of Cambodia and in Bnrmah It is used in Japan and in 'China* 
The cross- bow on the west coast of Africa most therefore be either 
an independent invention, or be derived from European cross-bows £ 
of the middle ages* \| 
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The following Baper was read by the Author 

' On Poisohkd Akbows in Melanesia. 
By tbeBev, R H. Cchobington, DD. 
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Poxsohbd arrows are used in the Solomon Mauds, Santa Cruz, 
the Banks’ Islands, the New Hebrides. In parts of the Solomon ' 
i»" part? of tire New Hebridies the eommonfighting, 
weapon is the spear ; bnt the nse of the bow and poisoned arrow 
is occasional. In the Torres Islands, and in Lepers’ Island in.’ 
the New Hebrides, arrows are used for fighting which are not - 
poisoned, yet belong entirely to tiie same class of weapons with 
those that are. When the word poison is used it is necessary to 
understand in what sense it is applied. The practice of adminis- 
tering poison in food was certainly eommoh among the natives. 

I very much doubt, however, whether what was used had ever 
more than a very little power of doing harm; whether anythin 
used was poisonous in a proper sense of the word, before returning 
“ labourers” from Queensland brought back arsenic with them. 
Certainly the deadly effect of what was administered was looked 
for to follow upon the power of the incantations with which the 
poison was prepared. In the same way the deadly quality of f, 
these arrows was never thought by the natives to be dne to^ 
poison in our nse of the word, though what was used might be,' 
and was meant to be, injurious mid active in inflaming ” 
wound ;. it was the supernatural power that belonged to the 
bnman bone of which the head was made on which they ehiefl 
relied, and with that the magical power of the incantations wit , 

* phgch the head was fastened to the shaft. Hence the 
^ , . , . .. 





wiuCw have 'no poison, we*e as 
whets ; and in Lepejm’ . 

*feed about these arrows in the Banks* 
ftoin, Santa Maria in that 
igsfe ria^ from those made in the 
r car from the very formidable weapons 
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t&kati ttyey are identical, though different . 


K&ae of all the ano#s udiich have the 
father poisoned or riot. There is tiie 
t of hard wood (fatea-fern or,jalm}; and 
t fotiafco the .Other, and firmly 
This isweUseeb in one of the 
Blslanda. , V 1 ,* ■■ 

i in a ixe and weight EJanta Cnur 
four feetlong, ana weigh about two 
vmrtfe are about $ feet f inches in 
i otUMSei The Tones Island arrows 
long, and weigh thie^uartsm of an 
I a Santa Crus arrow is 7 inches long, 
hard Wari, which is curiously carved and 
long* / The bone head of a' Torres Island 
ong» and the foreshaft 8 inches, the reed 
lea The one is a heavy and powerful weapon 
sgb and powerfol bow, and is by far the most for- 
®e pf the kind ; the Other is slight and weak, little 
c human bone fitted for the bow. 


..inch hi native opinion gives to the 
ne of any dead man will do, because 
to work on the wounded man; bat 
>werfal when, alive is more valued, 
ig ago, a young man out of affecti^ 
up- his bones and made them info 
ibhufc with hhtt y 4nd did hot speak^£ 
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brother of a friend of mine; when a quarrel arises it is enough^ 
to bring that oat and point it at the disturbers of peace. 

It is the human bone which gives the deadly quality to the * 
afrow ; but yet the bone must be made into an arrow with the <■ 
use. of certain incantations which add supernatural power, statu, 
as it it most commonly called The maker rings or mutters this- ’ 
charm as he; ties the boue to the foreshaft; and heso$ I have j 
been told that the supernatural power, is put in where the . bone 
joins theforeshaft. The knowledge of the incantation is confined ' 
to few; but still if a man should, like that young man at Oba, v , 
majke his arrows front the bones of some one he knew, and call ,1 
on the ghost; as. he would be sure to do, in binding on the head, 
no 'doitw his.arrows would be effective. 

Thepoisouis an addition to tbe power of the bone; the 
magical efficacy of the poison is added to the ■ supernatural power f 
residing in a dead man’s bone. The native did not much T j 
consider, if at all, the natural power to hurt of either bone or * 
poison, A fine point of bone breaking off deep in a wound must \ 
be most dangerous ; pungent and burning juices smeared on the 
arrow-head nay well inflame a wound. It was not, however, to '» 
natural effects that the native looked at all A dead man’s bone 
made the wound, the power of the ghost was brought by inean- i 
tstion to the arrow, therefore the wounded man would die. ; ~- 
Euphorbia juice is hot and burning ; it is smeared on the bone *i 
with an incantation whicb calls in the power of a dead man’s $ 
^hoet ; whenthe wound is jpven the ghost will make it inflame. 

. Clhe cure- of the. wounded man isconducted on the same '■ 
principle. If the arrow-head, or a part of it, can be recovered, •*; 
, it is kept in a damp place or cool leaves ; the inflammation of : 
the wound is little, or subsides. Shells are kept rattling over Jt 
the house where the wounded man lies to keep off the hostile ,* 
ghost Inthe eameway theenemy who has inflicted the wound 
has by no means done all that he can do. He and his friends 
will drink hot and burning juices, and chew irritating leaves ; / 
pungent and bitter herbs will be burnt to make an irritating .’j. 
smoke, and will be tied upon the bow that sent the arrow; the 
arrow-head, if recovered, will be .put into tbe fire. The bow will 
be kept near the Are, its staring kept taut, and occasionally pulled; 
to bring on tension of the nerves and the spasms of tetanus < 

■ I will now describe the preparation of the poisoned arrows as ", 
it has been described to me, for I have never seen the thing ■ 
done. Here is an account of it written by a native of Maewo l 
Aurora, in the N ew Hebrides : — “ When they have dug up & dead > 
—nn’s bone they break it into splinters and cut it properly into '§ 
i shape, and sit down and rub it on a stone of brain coral with J 
" ‘ ' After that it is fixed into a bit of tree-fern wood ; every- 
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:,&*t» it Iswame one who knows. 'When that, is 
iyianof' Jhfc- Whto (aeemuria ugallocha) is pot 
' ijput'Vsedol place on the . side wall of a 
fire iamade there so that the cold may strike 
tnmdik&moald. Then they dig op the root 
&,~&nd come back and take off the bark 
Sine, into a leaf;, and that, wrapped in 
loathe fire. When it is cooked, this is 
ean the spathe of a cocoanut, and SQueeaed 
e tree. Then, with a piece of . stick, they 
f hone to help the toto. Aft ejr this it is 
*anti swells up in' lumps, which' as it 
in.^ Then it is fastened to the reed, and 
rtnng. After that they take a green 
1 in one spot, andpamtit oyer. When 
mke it to the beach and din it into the* 
hardr then tftcr&ito is hdtisd.” 
iriog Mand of Whitsuntide they finish' with 

- 'X&timi «w1a rfflmi witi a AaA jL — All Ja _ m A 1 

wa w ^ «uw^ii|ifu wiyu^iw hj ix» uuug 

thought to have rauchioagie power. . . \\- 
i BcntS?* islands, thepcpcni.is nu^e froth; the- 
i p hofi% loki, cooked dtietr the fire With the root 
: :>X*ms ^undt Is azneaxed 

. x «hts of> human htune, .which. are put in the son to dry, 
idtben dt^t fiyS i Says ihdoors. wrapped up, when the stuff 
urjffiwhitiu Another poison which causes' more infiaHunation 
firfactemGre ippekly is get from the ftri, an euphorbia. 
Ak&htaCruz the foreshaft is of. palm wood, carved with 
isurh^a tooth vto shell. The bone head is covered with aattee 
d.with tbe : preparation which gives supernatural power. The 
^hsft?iehowdat intervals with a string of fibre, whichis 
vered ymBi the same substancewhioh covers the bone pedate 
binding is . done with incantations which 
u&lities on theurrowl - * - •’* 

. of a wound with these snows is cert 
it is expected.,. Even, if, however, the 
«ed; some ktud of /strychnine, that j 
fce...' After thelainented deafih of ;Ots 
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early traders’ inquiries. The satire meant that the bone 


thep«!ri^^ fetwna corpse.- ..-/.'.V ■. 

Inc conclusion, let me call attention to the beautiful and' 
elaborate omamEsnt&tionof the ahaft from ithe Banka’ Islands. 
This was executed with obeidian in Santa Maria, where certain 
'stum need in former days toin&ke their livelihoodhy then-art. 
This shaft adds senate fllnstretion to Mr. Balfour's' paper read in 
^mna^,188S 1 f . " 

‘ Dmcuasios. '* 

She PMmpKXT tha&gkt Dr CkdringWa description of the pr*» 
paration and properties of the arrows wag extremely clear : it ear* 
plained the tmcertain but often very formidable results of wounds 
inflicted with these arrows. 

Prof. Viorbi Hobslst wished only to' suggest that possibly the 
original value of the human bone tipping the arrow was first made 
evident by the employment of bone from a corpse recently dead, 
and in the decomposing tissues of which consequently the sep~ 
ticaemic virtis would.be flourifching. He also referred to the case 
published recently In the <l British Medical Journal ’’ byMr. White, 
w VwiSbb ja servant maid wounded herself with a 
; . the symptom* being those of c® rear© 
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,1**$ ndd to the histoatjr of tW 
|s> wild, iij his catalogue of his 
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moreover, very fully into 
W the varieties,^ 

JbmpaSdte Bow,** the offepringof 
it the 

latter were-nofc available, The 
e of / ' im the Pitt 

A to the tJniversifey ol Oxford, „ 
in working at this series during 
on in the Oxford Museum, I 
te further the structure and affinities 
enatura 

writings al General Pitt .Kivers very little 
ritten to describe the complex structural . 
5r types of the composite bow, and that 
een able to ascertain, is for the mo^ 
md superficiaL 1 . This is all the more , 
irthat this species of boW has been in 
penalised form loir a very conquerable ■: . 
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and modem, As regards 1(9 powers and the skffl of Asiatic 
archers much has been written, and its eulogy has been uttered 
in the moat extravagant tem*, and with this I do not purpose 
to desj, but m^rdy propose to confine myself to*‘descriptfon 
« fw dtefeusof the am^omy of the higher types,with mention 
of some of the more primitive types for comparison, and of some 
forms allied to the composite bow. I recently had passed on to 
me by Dr. Tjrlor the half of a broken Persian how, of excellent 
wo rkmanship , and probably of considerable age (perhaps 200 
years), which was sent to Oxford with other Persian weapons by 
Colonel Sir £L .Murdoch Smith. This I cut into sections for the 
purpose of displaying its structure, described below, and this led 
me to investigate the anatomy of one or two other allied forms 
by way of t^p&rison. 

Before commencing a description of the structure of the more 
highly specialised forms, it may be well briefly to mention a few 
points hi connection with those forms which shew a more 
primitive construction, and which may be taken as illustrating, 
to some extent at least, the stages in the evolution of the highly 
complex types which complete the series. The distribution of 
the composite bow is too well known , from General Pitt Biveis’ 
writings to need examination here* The more prominent types 
are those of the Eastern and. Western Esquimaux, of some races 
ofNorth-W esfc America, and the Tatar and Persian forms, there 
being various offshoots from each of these forms. 

/In the more northerly regions of Central Asia (where,, as 
pointed Out by General Pitt Kivers, it seems likely that* from 
the, tack of suitable wood for long-bow making, the use of a 
uvmm/uioumu w jiuat ^mut tor prouucing bows on the model of 
the Older/* self” boW originated), the earlier and more primitive 
forms have died out. Wo have therefore to seek elsewhere* in 
the more barren regions into which this form of bow has 
extended, for the primitive types which may serve to illustrate 
the straggles of the earl vbowyers in their attempts to produce 
a serviceable weapon. ** 

The most primitive type now existing is that found among 
the Eastern Esquimaux, consisting of a piece of drift- wood (or 
two or more pieces of wood, whale-rib, or hom spliced together 1 ) 

“ backed ” with a cord of plaited or twisted sinews, which is 
fixed by an eye-loop to one of the nocks of the bow, and- is 
wound up and down between the nocks, passing round them. 
A bundle of. cords is thus formed, stretched tightly between the 
.ends of the bow, and to a great extent covering the u back.” 
.Sir Martin Frobisher described this form of sinew backing as 

mentions the following materials as added to the wood so me* V 
™*™^Whaleboiie, stag (? eariboo) horn, mask ox horn, ar walrus tooth. 
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frta^butfast glided on. : ’ Sometimes, even in the 
peeimeoa, thqlongitudin&l being is gathered- up into 
p rCpe by , spiral binding. ' There are further^ cross 
p^rng mhnri the -body of the bow and the backing, BO 
‘the jatfear close gainst theformer. __ 

MB from the Barrow collection in (he British Museum 
I|lawb(?) » backed with a lacing of raw hide, 

Xj two bwadles twisted up, with a cross lacing of tiro 
l second in the British Museum from Parker 
d^consjate of ' roughly spliced bones reinforced 
short whalebone (baleen) strips. CJeantz also 
$riftl as used for backing Greenland bo\ys. 1 
1) a bow of this simple type 
: Eastern Esquimaux by Captain Lyon, R.N.; 
jj thm apeeimen the body is of a single piece of 
mi, clumsy ; the. tension of the sinew hacking 
peases, causes -the \wv*to assume the opposite 
te ^reftpon when strung tor use. It frequently 
t»ws of the Ea^etn Esquimaux assume a very 
.shape; • 

Ba the body is composed of, inotethaji one piece of. -hone, 
•pieo^.iflpy he united by being overlapped and’ fixed with 
ne# ihexiaB pass^d ithropgh holes, or with rivets of old ships’ 
tftijs. or^ by sparing. La the latter case the joints are often 
trisagt^netl^h^ additional 'short: pieces placed on- back and 
trunk, yrrth a splicing line bound round the whole. 
i , The Esquimaux bows hive been so*well described in detail 
' . by Mr. John Murdoch 1 that 1- need not enter into the details of 
'■’ the vaiious imodte of “backing ’’ characteristic of the, different ,. f 
regions, of !Arc^,North America, my purpose being merely to ;j 
' ' ' the prominent types which seem to indicate the vanous '* 
a the history of this weapon.. -Mr. Murdoch refers his v 
ill-defined western types to a single primitive ancestral • 
which the hows of the Eastcr#Esquirnaux witli simple. 

, each as that described above, are but slightly modified 
S.V He cateB-as .aa example a haw frmn CumlrerianJ^wtdf 
y cay primitive construction. y . . •" »\ ' . • ' 

emreggaasof tbe Esquimaux, where the madcrMJS 
juahty,ap.d the workriianship far superior, o wipg 
1 Zjqpfegpvm. .clviliiraMt jjfdihe 

" Aa;,tlm::^ ^ gor^Deut,^: jfoffe ■ 
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whole becomes stronger and tax more compact The backing 
is wound between the nocks as in the eastern forms, but the 
strands are gathered up closely to form a compact rope-like 
bundle, lrept close against the body by the transverse binding, 
except at the ends where the strands are more free and less 
w^P-c^y pae**. Generally the sinews are twisted together 
into a single or double rope by means of small ivory levers. 

Many of the Western Esquimaux bows appear not to be of 
j 1 b bat of wood of better quality, though JBeechey 

descnbea bows from Kotzebue Sound as being of drift pine. 
He, however, mentions bags of resin “ which appeared to be the 
natural exudation of the pine. From their constantly chewing 
it, it did not seem difficult to be had." In all probability the? 
have fairly easy access to living trees, and frequently make t-h«r 
bows of the live wood. 

Many bows from the western regions of North America have 
stnpa of horn, or ivory, or whalebone between the backing and 
v “ d occasional ly strips of -hide are added; the 

..hacking moreover frequently tightened by the insertion of 
ySi ^ pajnted oter with various 

u* 9* *■*•' characterised 
Si which the specimen figured (Plate. V 

, a good example. The two ends are bent snddeniy 

tbe gen^al line and sresfcraight; the angles or 
e 4S° ws beiia « emphflsized in the unstrung state. 

The close ctosb bmding occurs most frequently at the - elbows " 
whim, when the bow is strun& have to withstand a somewhat 
sevete strain ; but, as seen above, in many cases extends more or - 
less towards the central "grip” 

The “Tatar shape is doubtless derived directly from the 
Asiatic Continent, ready access being afforded by the narrow 

UfthnninrH St.Pfufjtt If; uutanifo t ~rr ,s 

n » i V v v iwiiu j « ws u.uuaon straits. 

Isecchey mentions 1 the close resemblance between bows 
of St Lawrence Island, Behring’s Straits, and. those of th« 
Tehnktschi. He lays stress upon the many points in common 
to be observed in the two races. CapL Belcher* also pdints out 
ffie connection between the peoples of Arctic Asia and America 
He says, “ The bows of the Esquimaux are either in one s mote 
piece steamed to form, or at times composed of three pieces of 

* T W to Pacific and Behring’* Stoito,” 1831 

P — Util tl- u «r m - - 


B a. Btimol. Boc,** Voi. i, 1881, p. 129. 
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drift wood, and it has always appeared to me that theirobject 
mb' been to produce a form very similar to the strong bow of 
Tartars, and totaMy dissimilar to the tribes of Indians on the 
haericon shores southerly.* Dr. King, in his description of the 
It qiiniMMiT , writes, 1 “ The Esquimaux of Behring’s Straits bestow 
' ' care in giving the bow the proper form, and for this 
Xarpose they wrap it in shavings soaked in water, and hold it 
over a fire for a rime ; it is then pegged to the earth in the 
fbrm required' By the assistance of the sinews at the back the 
how preserves its elastic power, and by slackening or tightening 

H it is rendered weak enough for the child or strong enough 

for the most powerful man, 'and when fast girded it causes the 
implement, vrhen unstrung, to turn the wrong way; They have 
also the poorer of altering the length of their bowstring to their 
pleasure by. twisting the several strings, often 13 or 20 plaits, 
of which ibis composed. Some of the warliketribes of Behring's 
Straits muffle with fur tte horns of their bows bo deaden the 
tibth: rifokrg c^aiaah' them." - : • 

r' : ; To enumerate the several Esquimaux varieties of what I should 
propose to call “ free” sinew backing (as opposed to the baching 
of sinews moulded on to the wood or born, which may for con- 
venience be called “close” backing), wouldjbe merely to repeat 
the substance of Mr. Murdoch’s paper ; and I shall here leave 
this form and pass to a very distinct type. Which may well be 
regarded as» Survival of an early form in the direct line drhich 
has led to the perfected Asiatic bows. The peculiarity of this 
type, which is distributed over a fairly wide area of NOrth-West 
America, is that, instead of. the sinew backing being composed 
of plaited sinew cords, kept close to the how by means of erode 
binding of similar material, it consists of a -maos of sineWs* ta&eH 
from the back or neck of some animal; not divided up into strands 
or cords, but moistened and then moulded in layers directly onto 
the sur&ce of the~ bow, so that the whole forms a very compact 
weapcn, the composite structnre being for less, obvious than in 
tq-rdmaux bovrawitb “ free ” backing; In making these bows; as 
,’>!£■ Belchertells ns,thewet layers of sineware appUed-so : -. 
h enriri|y teeate ri» wood ^^ tbe bow nipa^o j. 

• 'W‘& a »d*y,.dfc' pifetentriflie 

. a^^|i| hUthi s y 4i? ‘t T .of- 

‘■jo0M a ircrTbea bows '.eed 

"» ti rtmmstiire 
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of the Composite Bow. 2 .°* 

Catlm 1 gives an interesting description of the bows of tht 
Btackfoot tribe (between the Missouri and the Yellowstone, about 
34° W, 41° N,), which I quote in his own words : “ The length , 
of these bows is about three feet, and sometimes not more than 
two and a half. They have, no doubt, studied to get the requisite 
power in the smallest compass possible, as it is more easily and 
handily used on horseback than one of greater length. The 
greater number of these bows are made of ash, or of '* bois d’are ’ 
(as the french tail it), and lined on the back with buffalo or 
deer’s sinews, which are inseparably attached to them, and give 

fKnm imsof nloofioiftr / 1 i jt 


horns of the mountain sheep. Theme made of bone are decidedly 
the most valuable, and cannot in this country be procured of a 
good quality short of the price of one or two horses. . ' . " 
The bone of which they are made is certainly not the bone of 
any animal now. grazing on the prairies, or in the mountains 
between this place and the Pacific Ocean ; for some of these 
bows are three feet in length, of a solid piece of bone, and that 
. * as close-grained, as hard, as white, and as highly polished as any 
ivory. . . , It is my opinion, therefore, that the Indians on 
the Pacific Coast precure the bone from the jaw of the sperm 
whale, which is often stranded on that coast, and, bringing the 
bone into the mountains, trade it to the Blackfeet and Crows, 
*.’■* WW manufacture it into these bows without knowing, any more 
... than we do, from what source it has been procured.” 

I have figured (Plate V, Fig. 3) a good example of this kind of 
bow* which was obtained by Capt. Belcher in California* now in 
* the Kit Rivera collection. In some of the bows of this type the 
sinew layer is moulded on the back from end to" end and bound 
round at the ends with sineW strands, and sometimes porcupine 
quills in addition, to prevent its coming away from the surface 
of the how ; but in others, as, e.g., the Californian bow figured, an 
advance on this is observed in the sinew layer being moulded so 
as to enclose completely the last inch or so of both ends, thus 
- doing away with the necessity for bindin^at the extremities. In 
. . . these latter forms the sinew extends beyctad the ends of the wood " 
i ® horn body of the bow, and forms so&l tips, which are so 
: moulded as to form the nocks. Nearly allWe bound round at 
the centre with thongs of hide, or other maWial, for the hand 
grip. In order to give a firm hold to the sinW, the surface of 
the “ back ” of these hows is scored over wifyuebp scratch es, so * 
.T-asto present a rough surface. A marked^ecurfed outline in , 
unstrung state is frequently exhibited, from 'the tension of 
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* Korth American Indiam,” fifth i 


, 1845, p* ^ 
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from t*h6 figure, the curve in this 
l,bwng bt a yepy *5^nlar Q 'shape.- ‘ ; ■ ,*. 

boft of belong niast have proved a distinct advance 
WSubwW^ ofifer system of "free” .backings This 
_ “ " weapon appears to have teen especially 

. OTtwc i ftiLioiseiMKi, as it has been favoured particularly 
, ► hm^s-nding bribes. It is moreover the form which has 
n wiitfkrf up^ tJie state of greatest perfection on the -Asiatic 
-t he sin ew backing is sometimes reddened, sometimes 
of its natural colour,. as in. the one 
pd Modoc tribes and many others used. 

IPitfc Rivera has stated his belief that 

as far south as Pern* ■, 
and North- W est A merican bows* I have 
es^bcd three ptorcbxeut varieties : — 1. That of the Eastern 
iaqnbnau^^Vdth its simple backing laced from end to end- mrmhlv 


injEnM^arag a very primitive structure ; 2. Tbat of the 
Rawing well-made examples ; 'the booking 
mted aihew laced between the ends, with, in addition, a 
leas Complicated system of cross lacing, many of the 
pg pointed, though in none is* the. sinew backing con- 
ene&th an ornamental covfsnhg • the shape freuuen tiy- 
ing the influence of the proximity to the Asiatic Continent, 
appearance of the “Tatar” outline; Sti The North-West 
oau form, iii which the sinew is moulded closely^ on to the 
mce of the how, and i$- sometimes painted over, these bows 
g usually short and very compact 

^higher forms we must turn to the Asiatic Cofcinmti 
riH;*igjpn only describe the m ore prominent variety 
risfeic of, differ ent regions* without going into thedefcails 
te numerous subvarieties more than necessary* ; . . , u*< 

iedescnptious of bows by tJie early classic writes a ro mm 

&& Vfiffnft. aiiri tin Tnomfirm a*% a<« 1 ]«.««, Z*. 

-.1 « j. "V.tjtt -- . w *. *«* ***.*- ^«yw, Jp iumav urmupyr 

«w t|w so^oBjit* offche - shapes : ofiaaay 
. fchafct^ki&d of K^rafoKceBor^ 4 

" iti a i,; bc ii am 
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a -bo#gi® moroeosiiy explained by supposing that thoee frons 
which Homer drew lus description were of composite structure, V 
withapowerful reinforcement of sinews moulded on-to'the hack 
and probaWyeoncealed byan ornamental layerafgome kind, ,'i 
Inthehigher forms of composite bow, one ofthe chiefoharacter- ? 
isfefca: is the artful concealment of their- composite structure ¥ 
beneathcoats of bark and lacquer. From the expression, reu/uf, :jr 
' we gather thtkt the bow-string was id' sinew, ana we *!■& lcany^ 
that thebowof Odysseuswas carefully kept in an ornamental ' 
case, 1 after the fashion of Asiatic archers using the composite - 
bow. Thefew exampleaof hows composed of horn alone, existing . . 
at the present day,do notappear to be of very exceptional power, ( . 
and certainly not of sufficient strength to resist the eSbrtsef men 
trained, to the use of this weapon, as were the suitors of Penelope'' \ 
There is no doubt that the Parthian, Dacian, and Scythian 
, bows of antiquity were “composite” bows of somewhat similar -> 
structure to those of modern Persia or China, as we hare * 
evidence that the Persians derived the bow, which they after- 
wards brought, to such perfection, from the Scythians. Accord- 
ing fcoKieh 1 the Scythian bow was shaped in two bays, one \ 
smaller than the other, and resembling the early Greek Sigma f. : ' 4 
Hereulea is figured carrying an unequally curved bow of this,..? 
Idad^ possibly representing the one which he obtained from 
Teutanm, a Scythiaa shepherd, as opposed to that which- he re* . 
emved: fr^, Ap^dc^ which was necessarily a “Giedt” one, and. v 
)9Stah^tRiQ¥l^*.^e Scythian bow «s usually represented is sym- ■} 
itotijted 4!|hi the-- anstamg state, regularly curved in a rf 

The unoquallycurved bows may have been so made for the A 
porporenfeanbliing the fflfdher to draw the arrow in a linefroin 
tire fflmefc oem*s^or thebnwB may have been distorted m- the, >, 
representation. . . • ’* 

To retura to thebowsof modem times. 

oa rain waitIiI 


expect foam the proximity to the shores of Alaska, the form of 
the bow bears a strong similarity to that of those of the. 
Western Esquimaux. It appeax^from the narrative of thhYega 
Expedition that the modem Chukch bows are very degenerate 
and of inferior manufacture, though the older bows were of finer ? 
make. These were larger and made with greater care, u covered f 
with birch baric and strengthened by an artistic plaiting of 
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Odyssey, xxi, 68. 

IJKobonwy of “ Roman sad Greek Antiqnitas”. 
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At StnugUre dud AJ/mWcit '■ " ' 

! outer s%” This birch bark covering is a 
;' a^ n C c ‘ uu ®®^®^®> whereas (lie plaited sinew reinforce*-' 
*&£ &$***** to y ° rth America. Further west, among 
1^, 7 1 tQW8 1 8] ? ew a do8 « relationship to the Tatar 
fejeti^below, both m general outliae and in structure. 
^8*® now m the British Mnsenm, of markedly “Tatar’* 
* . u ?P wo °d> 8 double layer running along 

^°° ve «^ s2chS Ci ThS eS ? 

pieces of wood - with small bone wedges let 
s strength to the nocks, which, oddly enough, 

' S* 5? &?“*?■■ 8ltuat< * 1 at tbe and notS 

* as m most bows. The ridges below the “ ears ’* 

■ a ^ higher Southern forms* are here only 

* e p rs thickening rather suddenly. The 
co If red mth . birch bark, and bound at the cefctre 
« arm' ' f opposed of a strip of horn along 

SedT*W ^” g r u 8 baa ? of the “ eara ” ahnost entirely 
SeSra fa^L fh a S ^ ht « veria PP“g of bark round theedgeL 
^ thin - indeed, and can hardly have been of great 

*if^ U, J^ e »trength and elasticity of the weapon 
f ',W to thk bow more fOT the purpose of caS^ 

'matafeT % ^ atar design, in spite of scarcity of suitable 

matenal, than for real use. The edoes of **•« n~— Jz-,% T 

off With Km* oMm »nd !.•> are musneu 

for ^ hn f^ at the^‘‘elbows ” 

' Sibe ™ n h?, w ™ the British Museum m tom tho 

, Bashkirs, a nomadic tribe in the Ural district, in therein!. . 

1 m *7. h f , T «pkin the terminology need .-£ • . . « f 

*”* ^ The side winch in moat of iW i~,_ . “ 

^ .Waaing cooTex .h atTO ne. " eonowe when umtnmfr 

«PPo«te to tiie bach, which as nearest totbeareher 


Sj'fj, - . 

x\V .'."-when 
.'•VteBaj 


- “ grip“wd^w; 

if *?*w? *■**&’;»* '; 

, |*5 Bn <t the arms, at lira end of w hich . 
I* dreKnft 

* W* -fr^rfW ft ; 
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mentof Orenburg. This specimen exhibits the so-called "Cupid’s 

w Ve 3T- B ,* roi ^ 1 J r * * is roughly made. The woSen 

^ >a8e “ “»* along the "arms the sinew backing is 

pow^il and covered with thick birch bark ; the " back ” is 
«mcave in cross section, and the “ belly ” very convex 
The horn layer on the - tally - 1, thicker thee in SS 
8p6ciiuen, bat is thinned down fKa <t z*. K 


Z oi layvu. iu *ae woocL and not bv 

moul ding th e anew; the “eue" .tart, ™ith pS ,} 

Dafive wound sniTallv tham . ... * . , ^ 


£ r i. i x . — ;v 9 w oaakja v, ▼ *n»u puruai covennfir of 

§)[ J^k, wound spirally round them ; mid the nocks are just below 
tha exfaenntaes. At two points on the arms there are supple- 
$-:■ cental transverse bindings to keep the hdm strips in pWbut 

1* !n^t^ a 7 e evid ff ay b f en t dded sinc e the bow was finished, 
§C' ■ Sf* *** for n^ndin^ rather than part of the necessary structure, 
it * -Ihere are bridges at the elbows for the bow-strin g 
!b " described by Erman deserves mention here 1 : "A verv 
P als ^. at,e °I , fir ’ “ ' “ ™e by the natives dwelling 

|\ 2«J«* 0b ?> a “ d « stated to be the peculiar mam? 

*a c ture of the Kasuimski. The bow. is strengthened by thin 

it*' °- dossii rhinoceros, B. tichorhinus, very 

: r£L J T? 1 „ to “ »■?*. “d "qatas m> deieriy 

•r 5'rt^i* fuU £„ The i Kasuunski are inhabitants of the banks 

0 and Sui “‘ \ ^ is possible that fossil hom 

“^ te ‘ ,u,e “• — 

'i'f.. _ Turning now to the bow known as the “ Tatar ” bow which 
**■ I*“ rise to the so-called “Kung”* bow of China an 

advanced type is reached, and better workmanship dSyS 
than manyof the preceding examples. The backwanl curv£ 

- when tmstrong, and the « Cupid's bow ” shape when strong, are 
;. ® this type. Externally it shows a thick and 

strong rounded layer of blade hom lying along the belly 
completely uncovered and extending to the base of the « ears/’’ 

* j “ ann , has a single piece of hom. The “eara” are bent 
7 ~~T“ sharply at the “elbows” and are nearly straight ; at the 

v S rtrenU ^ ° f e , ac , h a wed 8® of hom may be let in to strengthen 
*he nocks, and the actual tip beyond the nocks may be entirely 

¥& I Quoted from Bjehaidson’s w Polar Begions,” p. 808 
t 5 These two riters flow into die Yenesei in about latitude 60° K. 

1 * ^ m ® hine8e » means kind of bow, so that it cannot be used 

4 Mian adject™ to describe this particular form of bow. The word Nu, * croae- 

***» becomes when written ff, which is a combination of a phonetic charac- 
ter oou ndodSu, mid the radical Kung, which has been addedin order to 
#m&em the thing visibly, as meaning a bow of some sort. 
tlE? P»d*bW to Mr. F. H. Balfour for the above note. 
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fat iathe commoner examples the o cc asional 
!m Edition is indicated by paint* 

/i '^ ie noc ks i thus giving the appearance 

■>;■. ,• ^ -ww»ed>wiA birch bark; applied in rhomboidal 
th *. a J?P e * rMlc ® of a spiral winding. The baric 
Jr, * fi&F ^ «> we backing sinews, and completely conceals 
o^amoner specimens the bark is left in its 
S1£S® examples, and especially in the better 
fe eoyered wholly or partially with paint and 
Vag ram thin cardboard Stuck 6n to the surface 
A ? 0ng *^ e ^S 1 * 8 run narrow strips of horn 
° f ihe inner structure. The 
"USM SSSL ^ bodnd round transversely with sinews 

samples covered with thin cork or leather. 

™55SS? ^. WayS ^ marked The nooks are occasionally 
re ^tray tips te rn the Tungos bow above. I disseeted 
orKteseijows, of the rather commoner sort: in older to show 

“ de ‘ aa - ^fce VI, Kgs. 4-8, refer to this 
^^^ Ae dceeription Tnay, I think, be taken as fairly 
icterisfcic sr nil hovR nf fiixu fnvtn f 

*!*- 4 s ™ w ® * tranverse section through the middle of one of 
re arms. Along tire centre runs a flat piece of cane (VI of 
™f h ! ieiiT }y as the "arms”; to this, on the bellv, is 
neatly and firmly glued a thick piece of horn (b), flat on' the 
--~rer and convex on the outer side. On the back there lies 
2S of ewews ( V), longitudinally disposed, partly 

mixed with glue, and adhering very closely to the cane; over this 
is a second layer (e*) of mixed sinews and glue, the proportion of 
ghie being greater m this than in the lower layer. These two . 

are turned round the cane so as just to meet the horn at 
the rndes, and here are seen the two thin strips of horn (d—d\ '■ : - 
^h conceal extmn ally tire point of joncture of tire seyekl- 
ootoponeut matoml 3 . Over the second stratum of sinew is fc 
P2*. "?•»■ ^auheate inner bark of birch, overlying which ask. 

t*? * CmrSeT bark - »* region 4 which, this 
— is thflt. where the greatest flexibility^ is 
d;a%l^heFe the bow; js ; flattest -and widest. thonrdi in 

® long the “ am m ” .7 

t rftlre s roe part showing tine ' ■' 

jUM 1 \ . L 

a .*■ 
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"<%■;'■ shadfiB off into the “ ear.’' In the section it is seen thatthe « 
f v 18 replaced by hard wood («*) with a triangular cross #; 

Vi^J^***"*. «* • ba P e of th « wdge. Over the <*- 
ft* - :, aMe h<» the horn, very thin at this point ; it te rminat es 

%\ * htde way beyond this point On the back are seen the 
s ;' continuations of the two sinew layers e l , c*.' The -external 
jS- bark layers are tbe same as before. 

J?"- ^ is se«i a transverse section through the centre of the 

r 'i- handle or “ gnp- ’ • Here the centre is composed of both cane 
t' ; ' and h^dwooi; the cane «* is in direct continuation from the 
tv “ aT * 11 * K ** hardwood serves to pad out the handle in order to 
j£ s - 'grip- Comfortehly , The hom, i, is very convex here; and 

i torn section cute through the point of meeting of the two hom 
i'j stops, which together cover the belly as far as the “elbows”; 

-§j" 80 that hem the end of one of the pieces is represented. The 
$ h^ttu^nal sinews are disposed as before. The . bark does not 
ovet the handle, but, as mentioned above, in its place 
I there are coteemnewn,^ wound transversely round in a slightly 
^ spiral manner, the ends of which are seen cut across in the 
% v seetaon. In the more elaborate specimens there is a layer of 
Mi- ™&* -oov^iag the grip, With thin cork overlying the 

to WrifMC find AltA»v?inrr ariKiut , ° 


_Kg.<8 is taken from a longitudinal section through the whole’ 
J mad shows on a reduced scale the extent and form 

Of* the .plug of hardwood, a Vand how it ekes out the shape of tee 
: ‘ ^tl» meeting of the two hom strips, 6, b, is also seem 
_ v yhe spedineii from which the above description is taken is 


pm figmes of the complete Persian bow (Plate VI, Kg. 9), 
and the anatomy of another specimen (Figs. 10-16) are taken 
ftom specimens sent to the Oxford Museum, by Colonel Sir B. 
r Murdoch Smith. The two specimens are exactly similar, so 
tlikt the description of the structure of the one may be taken as 
applying to that of tee other, which is figured entire*. 

_ These specimens are estimated by Colonel Murdoch Smith to. 
- v 6 certainly 200 years old, and are very good examples of the 
' Inghesfc type of composite bow* It is highly improbable that 
I* - this weapon will ever improve, with tee increasing use of fire- 
arms in Asia, and we are justified in regarding this as the 
i^< plmin a tin g ppint in tee series. 

I j la s hape this bow (Fig. 9) differs from the^Tafcr * boW* the 
curve is more regular and resembles that of the 
generally described* and the “ ears,* which are 
1 continue in tee same curve with tee 

I *?? rnii *■' -'4, ‘ I*. * « , *■ • ' > * ; 

: ’ ■- . < - - - * * *'rV^v/ 





baxe, but overlaid withsinew: 

, , ■■■ ? fjr-5~»' ” algo,as compared with tbs- 

at to* centre, 

rt toward.. ti» “ears " and “grip ’;; and they aid 
onvexin section. Thespecimen 
... - . ,- m<mrring in the unstrung state, to 

**ayexamples, in mane of wlneh the tups actually 

Ptoteuded the tendency to conceal tha 
1 *“» external coat, and thus to give an 
to toe how, becomes increased. Wet 
f to, the fSberian bows with their plain 
. . nted bark covexix^, lying over the sinew 
rn ® the Scale this coating, whieh at feet 
gffiV ««/W puipose, as a protection 
becomra toace and and® a vehicle 
traaan^itai art, at the eame time 
^®9VW*^he maymwim is reaehed in bows of 
urwhich usually toe elaborate structure is 
npc® Which frequently 
» tovitoed m floral deaigas and scroll work 
^ appear to require soak- 

j^wUco their maximum effec^nuj doshiKIv this 
protesting t&e sinews from ‘injury* was 

Sw SSJ ” pid chan « e in th& condition of 
****** and g Itte » from changes in 
W^Wtope, aad to protect them from toe sun’s rays. 
w t Wa3 W be a convenient around upon 

***””£;”>*• $**®t which give toe finishing 
^ composition of the lacquer nsed; < 

'„ fe °f 8 y hry special nature not tocracl^all - 

rwp^ tee how is bent. ■■» - . 

4 are, as appears to be usually the 

BittwttW with toe lacquer coat 

.ill f 
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"4 from side to sidej M^M^e^'to'a^ 

5? thenumerous strips. Hub doesnot oocur in the “ Tatar* bow. 
twfek fr covered with a thick layer (e) of longitudinal 
J£' sinewbvslightly mixed with glu^ the layer being well coated on 
outaidejjwitfr glue, the surface of which is smoothed and 
^ pedwhed. The smew layer appears to be single and not in two 
strata.as in the" Tatar ” bow. • Overlying iotA beQyandback is 
./ a layer of the finest ianer bark of the birch, very delicate, and 
f- applied in rhomboidal pieces/as before described(there is no 
i/ “T™ of coarser bark), jad immediately upon this lies' the 
exto ^al ct^of ba^ue^ A^t^ed gp^e s trips of horn (d, rf) 

which is only apparent, as the edges of the pieces on the back and 
belly do not correspond, 

fig- 11. Plate VI, is taken from a dissection of the belly side 
of this part, shewing the successive strata — the horn strips (&,&); 
the external side strips (d, d) ; . the transverse sinews (k) ; the bark 
layer (e, e\ shewing portions of two pieces ; the external, lacquer 
(l), which replaces the bark coat' (f), of the “ Tatar " bow. A dis- 
section of the back is shown in Kg. 12, where c represents the 
sinew reinforcement, and c* the external surface of this, coated 
with smooth polishedglue. 

! Eg- IS ahews a transverse section through the middle of the 
ridge at the commencement of the terminal "ear,” corresponding 
i to Kg. &. The number 'of hom strips is smaller than at the 
Centre of the arm, shewing that these do not all run the whole 
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« the “ears," about three inches beyond the point at which 
'ghfoseettan is taken. It is also seen that in the Persian bow the 
Wood baseentere less into the formation of the ridge than is the 

- case in the “Tatar” form; the ridge is here almost entirely moulded 

up from the sinew mass. \ . 

- Atransverse section (Fig. 14) through one of the “ears ’’shows 
t. the hardwood base split up into four pieces, a, a, a, a. The two 

smaller pieces commence at the point where the horn ends, and 
i take its place. A new element appears in a flat piece of horn 
. w*, running down the centre, at right angles to the bees of the 
bow. This is a thin hom wedge, thickest at the extremity 
beyond the noek, to which it gives support It resembles the 
similar piece in a Chinese bow in its use, but differs in its 
>iarfcYOTsing the whole length of the “ ear,” and in never entirely 
forming the extreme tip beyond, the nock. The longifndinoi 
■ c* ft surrounding the “ ear ” are in continuation of the 
l backing sinews, which are, here brought round in 
®^jetdy encasing the wood, being only separated 
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rbjr tl>e-« dgaft.;of,ih.e. thinhom we^ge, nrhich are ,i 
* . taenoek is a bahd oiftptiuftterse ajnews» 1 

- v ^tt***®*®? 8 coming :the“e£r.” There is 
-eaw* Ae iaehutt and gOf bekur- 

JM 6 -w’ t ” Defl ifeetSoh thiwngh the centre 

ie handle P? gnp r eorrafipondmg ^to 0&J : <*».aad a* are fcwo 

| on W fc he bas% tfie enjatler piece being ■ 
jwrfed ft to give it padded form ; the 

o aze^oea together. number 6f hio^& i&trips which reach - 

7^‘iW^ ^ is harrowed con-. 
This^Bo^^d^eB &afc <mt,throagh the > point of 
rac^^h^m strips, for; aa^ijlle seen from 

extend# n^aHy rouiid the: grip, 
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of which 
l piece- of wood in 
tv&, short distance along 
ite way between' the- 
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C .cfipfaf^ of the arms, yrhichare represented 
/'• 1 . •/.-., .■ • ■■■■!'■■,._- : ■’’ »*'• 

t«e*esfe?!tPersian bow the points at which 
waopwpe feoiaons aave been cat are indicated with dnt fr w j- 
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^ * ^Vgp^tjoaei^pf ftg I n dian bow which I have dissected and 

j figured (Figs. lfc-3l JPlato V) is very strongly recurved in (he 
v -vaMnag; state - each armfor a third of its length is curved 
sharply at right angles tothe rest, which is wily slightly curved 
thus forming a marked rounded elbow. ItTa rather less 
powerful than the Persian bow described, being leas stoutly 
made and of weaker materials. In external appearance it 
shows a strong resemblance to the Persian bow; the ears are 
shorter and the shoulders more pronounced, these being verv 
square. It is entirely covered externally with athin lacquer coat, 
dmenng in appearance from that of most bows of this or the 
Perawn types ; this appears to be due to the fact of its lying not 
• on bade, baton a peculiar metallic layer resembling tinfoil, but 
infinitesimally thut, and perhaps painted on from a solution. 
,t gives a appearance, to the overlying lacquer. There is 

>• no trace of aide strips of horn along the edges of the anna 
-the nocks are not, m this specimen, strengthened with horn. 

n. examining the structural details by means of sections 
many departures from the Persian type are observable. 

- To take a transverse, section through the centre and broadest 
v part of one of the arms (Pig; 17), it will be at once seen that 
> “hey™ »J® plays a far less important part than in either the 
, Persian air Tatar types. The belly is not entirely composed of 
if' iMuSutefoape, ym.the latter types. Thewood centrofoi is 
fy! piece along the aras; this is deeply an d 

longitudinally towards the belly, in orderto 
■,|»e turn hold to the glue, which forms a fairly , thick lawr fh\ 
^between toe wood and, the horn. The horn (i) is composed df 
angtoptece la.eaeh ana; and not composed of stripe as in the 
, bow ; da surface w grooved stewards the wood.- The 

SnJ“fU : 2 ^ %*]&*' ®^ e8 ‘ but * 0Verfai d With a 
atratam of hm^tedinahy disposed sinews, similar to those : - 

the bsdr imd appateirtly a continuation of them. The sinews 
are ui a dou btelayer; one layer, * 1 , composed of sinews with 
. glue mixed with them, does not extend aver the bom but 
, fills up the space between itand the edges ; this is a continuation 
of inner layer of the back, a 1 . The outer layer, w* overlies 
both bora and inner sinew layer, n\ The shaped the' belly is 
; thus to a great extent given by a padding out of sinews The 
"! smew layer, «*, is mixed with glue or cement, and has a 
dull grey brown colour ; this is coated with a kind of red brown 
.cement, toe surface of which is smoothed. Over this brown 
qement lies the peculiar thin metallic film, which is extremely 
hsgeato, and it is difficult to prevent its rubbing off when 
BSSSL'- - ttua ** applied the external ornamental lacauer 

Nrt£ A&flV trt annonnt ll 1 • ■ . . • _ 
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metallic hsjex for the bark one, as it seems to be bat an in- 
different vehicle tor the lacquer, which flakes away from it 
ther easily. The external sinew layer of the back, c*, differs 
from that on the belly in being only slightly mixed with glue 
and having none of the grey brown cement. 

fig. 18 shows a dissection of the belly of this part, displaying 
the succession of the layers, a=the wood ; A=the glue ; 5= the 
; »*, the outer sinews mixed with grey cement; o, the 
. brown cement Z, the lacquer. >, 

A dissection of the back is represented in Fig. 19 ; p is the 
Y metallic film. 

Kg. 20 is taken from a transverse seotion through the centre '• 

.. of one of the ridges. The wood Centre is seen here to be 
’ composed of three stripe, a\ a*, a*, of which the centre piece, a 1 , 
enters largely into the formation Of the-ridge, and is a wedge- 
shaped continuation of the “ear,” which fits between two 
divided ends of the single piece forming the arms. The extre- 
tnitica of these'double ends form the shoulders. The horn has 

a *. •* • it: _ j _ 
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it' approaches the shoulder, and adds but little support to this 
th This reminds one of the " Tatar* bow, and shows divergence 
an the. Persian types; but this specimen differs from both 
'types in the belly St this point being chiefly built up of sinews 
Ufd cement ■ Beyond the "shoulder'’ the " ear” is formed of a 
single piece of 'wood, but a layer of sinews encases it as far as 
huo nocks. The actual tips are painted black, as though intended 
to represent horn. 

A transverse section through the centre of the “ grip * (Fig. 21), 
shows that the hulk of this portion is composed of a single piece 
. of woocj, a, the horn, however, playing a fairly important part 
; Bound the whole lies the inner layer of sinews, here evidently 
perfectly continuous all round, e 1 , n l ; and over this on the hack 
the outer sinew layer, ^ and on the belly the layer of sinew 
and grey cement as before, the two different layera meeting at . . 
the aides and overlapping one another slightly. This doubted 
; sinew: casing is of an equal thickness all round, and theshape . 

" the grip is formed by the wood and horn. The central 
<£ wood is (Continued wedge-like into the arma, ; tapeding f ‘ 

ofther end and filling into a V; formed by the divided end of 

ood of the Represented diagr aromatically die wtood* * 

qlthe whole is arranged thus ; rather mote tfcah one half v 
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The two strips olhom do not meet x 
the Persian how above, a little away frou r — 

The more prominent structural peculiarities of this type then* 
axe (1) The small proportion of horn in its construction ; ( 2 ) 
the presence of layers of longitudinal sinews on the belly* 
replacing to a great extent the bom ; (3) structure of the wood 
base; ( 4 ) the absence of a layer of bark and the presence of 
cement and metallic coat; -(5) the absence of side strips of horn. 

It shows resemblance with the “Tatar” type in the sudden 
bead at the elbows ; in the formation of the ridges chiefly from ? 
the wood centre ; in the single strip of horn in each am; in the 
docile layer of backing sinews; in the thinness of the horn 
towards the " ears.” It resembles the Persian type in the 
general moulding of the shape of the different parts; to a 
extent in the structure of the wood base ; in the entire 
iv concealment of structure beneath an ornamental coat. 

There is evidence that this form is, to a certain extent, U 
degenerate offshoot from a higher type; e.g. t the comparative * 
weakness of the whole, and also the weakness of certain parts. 
This latter is indicated in very many examples by rough 
external bindings or splicings at the ell>ows and on either side 
of the grip, added in order to assist these parts to stand the 
severe strain. Sometimes these splicings have been added after 
the completion of the bow, as the lacquer coat has been first 
• completed over these parts, and it seems as though the weapon 
: - had been discovered to be weak after use. In other cases it has 

y been applied in the first instance, as a finishing touchy the 
lacquer having been omitted at the parts where the splicing 
* was intended to be added. Fig. 22, taken from a specimen in 
the Pitt Rivers collection, shows one of these hows spliced in 
this fashion; it recalls the similar cross splicing at the elbows 7 
of most Western Esquimaux bows. 

Another possible sign of degeneration is the absence of the 
side strips of horn along the edges. These, however, are 
frequently imitated by means of lines of black paint, thus 
t indicating thedesirability and former presence of the real material* 
Their absence is due to the continuation of the sinews round to 
'%* the belly, thus leaving no edges to be concealed and finished off; 
bet as this is so at the expense of the horn reinforcement, and 
also of the strength of the weapon, it cannot he regarded as 
mark of progress. - 

&f 4 7 Again, the substitution of other materials for the bark layer as 
a vehicle for the ornamental lacquer docs not, judging from this 
specimen, appear to be a success. * 

The I ndian - bows vary to a considerable extent in form mid: , 
- * appearance, but, so far as I have been able to see 
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^oMfc hvjg. the greater number do not differ '■•• 

^uiTTirRwucture from the specimen described, which may . • 
kehas fairly typical of the class. Many, approach more, 
y to the Persian- type, and bark is often present beneath 

ive not been able to examine a number of Turkish bows, 

[ gather that, they axe for the most part (inly slight modi- 
aons of thetype of which tire Persian and/Indian bows are • 
varieties. 1 Abowia the British Museum, described as Turkish,' 
Is'Stnall and very beautifully finished. Its length ft 3 ft 8$ i a, 
and greatest width 1^'inChes. Tlmtopft royeredwifcbbark, and '■) 
: bulges towaidstbe babk Only; tlfttern of . the biddy ft exposed . / 

Gnanftbe “Tatar ,“ type ; it is in ■ 
t«A at tbe hf tjhA gym W ft Ain: )VAiy j 

' '^smewlk^in^c^ered^tb tl^bla^ leather.upon 
’gas artpftked put in .gold., ; Tb$ -ridgtfty a»;-rtw»gly 
id tlft ,, of plto wood and teaty short, partly 

the back wilh hirch beu&. The nocks are hired with 
[ftkiyaftvgitBe section the arms are plano-convex, it 
r^fi^ d^ its^sise ; thereflex curve is very xegd&r 
isedjiraduallytow^ the “ears,” resembling the 
. Mwt'fWftn bows. Of the-lnternal structure I am 
ftfcasgeafc 

. nave confined, myself in the above remarks to the class of 
^ weapons which goes by the name bf the " composite bow,” that 
ft, bows whibhhave a reinforcement of sinews on the back, and 
’.wlnchiin taafiy cases exhibit further a composite structure, in 
the presence of a variety of materials. There are, however, a 
few 'forms which, although they must be excluded from this 
class, nevertheless show a relationship to the composite type, 
and give evidence that they have been derived from it. 

Many plain' wood, boars from the Oregon Indians h&v 
; reflex Curve when unstrung, though this ft. not du< 
esence of. sinews onthe hack, the curve being 
iit toe wood itself. They are very fiat, short, an&fcpri) 
a general -chamg^ stiggest' relationship to hows pf ^a 
nafaj^ of the bows, of the 

show a ftmiftr refttioBslrip, Those. agaiaaje, ’ 

'.piwaab^SkWftac--::^^ 
ill M'ft-tGfi? ifcw aid ' 
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’ to lie, though now disused and merely re tained 

from force of habit. 3 

In Java we find a bow which is peculiar to the island. It is 
composed of two arms each consisting of a single piece of horn, 
usually of black buffalo horn, meeting at the centre, where they 
are fixed into a large rounded wooden handle, composed of two 
pieces, joined at top and bottom with a metal ferule. ' The horn 
*? P 1 *™ smooth, .in section plano-convex; in the unstrung 

state there is a strong reflex curve ; the nocks are deep and the 
- extremities laterally flattened, and there are ridges below the 
nocks, From these characters it would seem as though the 
Javanese bowyms had originally had the Asiatic composite bow 
“ ™ w - ,™ *»»« so. one can understand that the material 
(horn), which alone is exposed to view in the Asiatic model, 
■W -8 * *5® °f tout substance for the construction of the 
whote Raffles, in his history of Java, tells us that these bows 
( Ucadewa ) are seldom used in modem days, except on state 
occasions. Perhaps I may be allowed here to digress a little in 
order to mention a somewhat interesting fact which lately came 
under my notice. Dr. Hickson, on his return from the Malay 
Archipelago, showed me, amongst other specimens, a bow which 
had b«n obtained from New Gninea. This, however, proved to be 

Lil^kk*^ chftr * cte ™ tic Javan bow, such as I have described, 

. which had somehow found its way eastward to a region where 

“f apP^ted. The strongly recurved 
< ° nW ^ ”..™ e whei » unstrung, does not appear to have- 

■ ^J S ^ lt3raU0r t€ Stre to the “M* theSavagVinto whose 
; bands the weapon faO, as he adapted the bow to Mb own use by 

S?* 8 °f wtton > ingeniously fixed on the wrong 

Side. He thus made the njlex curve that of the strung bow and 
in this way contrived to minimise the power of the weapon. 
Moreover the shape of the nocks is not adapted for a flat rattan 
string, which m this case does not present its flat surface towards 
the bow, as in all New Guinea, bows, but edgewise, in a highly 
ineffective position. This serves perhaps to emphasizette 
intimate connection between this reversed curve and composite 
structure, and to strengthen the idea that the Oregon bows, afaeve- J 
v mentioned, are copied from composite bows. It is unusual to 

a recurved outline in, so to speak, “ pure bred ” self bows of 
savage races. . 

1 _ Another kind of bow, which shows a relationship to the 
- ownpoeite bow,’ is that described as fonnerly in use in Lap- 
tend. Tins weapon has entirely vanished in these parts and 
^Apparently olisolete at the time of Linnaeus’ visit in 1.732 - 
J xmmbed entirely before the inroad of fire arms- 
i $ "6 for the most part of very primitive type; i»q t 
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t saw Among the Lapps during a short visit 
astFinmarken, were modern reproductions of 
sph^atice,’’ I cannot do better than re- 
on glten by Jean Scheffer 1 of these bows.; 

'■ la plus ' on Usage sontlesarca, 

. , ahnes, luges do deux doights, 
da pouce on d’nn pen plus, feits de deux 
mfcTun sur 1’autre. Gar ils mettent star nn 
t autre bfUou de Fin, qui par l’abbondanee 
9UX. At fatale & plier, afin que ses qualitds 
pwse de poasscr bienloin les duds et les 

, deux d’ecerce de Boolean, pour . . 
'» injures de l’air, des neges, et de la plnfe, 
l es soot collies ensemble avec one espfeee 
i prepuent et fbutamsicette glu lls 
- qua I’d!# nohhne perches, dont ils os tent 
traichement peschees, ils les tiennent dans 
i’h.<io qu’on les puiase netteier de tontes 
lee fontcnire.dansnn peu.jd’eaiti, et ont 
&Vde l«i aohvdfii dotes battrenvec on 

dfe tes cotemner.jusqa’ & ee qu’eHesneresein- 
ootre que dh bouillon ; ils rependesit cette liqueur 
xfn Keuobelte se dureit. «t h conservent pour fe 
in, etquaml 3 faut cbller qnelque chose, ils la font 
mbredunsun pend* eau. . . /* This bow is composite 
je earfdntdf hang composed df two kinds, of wood, hut no 
vsfedw', retofcaBepieiris Beenis . to have been added, and this 
imustty resided saa variety of the plain how, tbpugh 
^rihe influence of the proximity of bows of strictly ' 


^the mfinenee of the proximity of bows of strictly ‘ 
" type to a very considerable extent It is said that 
pp bpw resembled in shape .the “ Tatar farm, and , 
rs figure bears out this statement; the presence, more- 
b4"<S0Veringpf birch bark betrays a connection with the * 
aterlytypes. Theharkin this bow, as in the Siberian 
BpwtS" to bate , served a purely nsefbl parpo8e,.withopfc. i 
fcfcS* fdr embellishment , General ' : :jh0/- 
totfctaaiiSthat these hows wmw KeM 
b^Hkethose bftheEsqi In ui*-.* . ' •; 

pradSceof cmabjnihg m o is d: wood, ¥ 

‘ i a « tffcty. pdpsl»'; ; in*; 
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fj- England, when introduced from France, and has continued to r 
thepresent day. Usually a thin strip of ash, elm, or hickory ; 

. was glued upon the back of a yew bow, when the best quality '7 
df the latter wood waanot obtainable. Occasionally the two 
•y/- pieces wereingmuansly united together by a groove and \ 
~ dovetail throughout their length. These bows must, however, f 
f; ■ be regarded as varieties of the “ arcus” or plain bow, and not V 
y r related to the " composite ** bow. y 

v.r , Steel bows have been made in imitation of composite, bows .• 
./’■ of Asiatic origin. Anuchin says, “ Composite bows from the 
Greeks spread to Italy in the XV and XVI centuries, where 
y their form was imitated in bows made of steel, as also in India ;f 
and' other Eastern parts.” ... 

One more kina of bow deserves mention, as particularly ’ 
interesting from the locality in which it is found. W. It > 
V 4 • Moseley, in Ids “Essay on Archery” says, “ The Otaheite bows * 
■f " are very long, and consist of one piece only, on the batik part 
o’ of which there is a groove containing a pretty thick cord. The \ 
i> cord reaches the whole length, and is fastened very strongly at 
i ■ each end. This contrivance is found very serviceable in assist- i 
V- ing the strength of the bow, and acts in some measure as a " 
•'V spring” He also compares this to the sinew backing of the . ^ 
'i t ' - Esquimaux.; I have never seen a specimen of a South Pacific 
■; bow rtanforced with a cord in this way, but this passage seems ' 
/' to ofier & far more rational explanation of the groove, Which J 
_j \ fcymssaidmra^^ feature in the bows from the Tongan 
‘«,,' 0Wup, tjban' that given by Captain . Cook, 1 who says of them, 

4' „ 0n the inside is the groove in which is put the arrow, from *; 
■h . . .jivbicb it wmtU patm $bat they use tat one.” Very^ely this ? 
t mayhave been a secondary use of the groove ; Cook in fact 
: . figures an arrow in stfw, but then this could hardly have been v 
f -. i sufficiently desirable to have given rim to the groove. The ends . 
: i’ of mostTongan beam are carved to form slightly raised channels, y 
whose hollows are in ccmtiunation with the groove along yf 
y ' hacks of the bows, see Fig, 23 ; the outer , ends of these raised 
%' channels form . the shoulders Upon which the bow-string n&& 

V: when the bow is strung. The form of these channels, and their 
. continuation into a groove along the back of the bow, is very ;** 

• suggestive of their having been intended for a cord to lie along, ? 

, V the groove being necessary in order to prevent the cord shipping 
■- away when the bow was bent. The cord could have been X 
7 wound round the shoulders in the same way as the. bow-st ring i\ 

. The groove along the back varies very much in depth in different' J 
nomas, in some being deep enough to contain an arrow, 

’ others it is very slightly marked indeed and incapable 

! 3 Vs Voyage, XT?2-75,” ToJ. i. p. 221, and plate. !. 
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ausefidpthpose Possibly, in the case of these latter, 
o®d reipforc exaent wept out of use, arid the deep 
ime rid longer necessary, the latter was: still from 
carved ^dong the back, though far less deeply , m 
jfecdineris being am ere riaTrow indented line ; the raised 
srn some specimens ho looker exist. Ido not know of any 
heitan bows which have groovaLor which appear to be intended 
termed with a ^ barring” cord] but it is possible that the bows 
lien Moseley described as from Otaheite were really bows of 
i$ Tongan fonn^a nd, p^haps from tliafc group of islands. Ibig 
o®®® of reinforcement .mm&. have been .independently evolved 
n -the Soudt Pacific, as the /only other races using * free 99 
badldrijt ^restricted to jjjarth America and the easternmost \ 
parta of ISorih Ashu - ,55>e eaae should therefore be regarded as - 
* Bows from Guiana 

a'fr^uen^y have a groove or furtoW running. along the 
jfairfy deep/ arid the Chunchos of Peru are said to 
tite groove and hold it there with the 
> ovi4$h<^ Bo f ar as l know, of a cord 
in South America (though it is common 
a>m)i a unim bow-string fastened to -them j. TKw nwv 


mve in { 

r'the insertio 
tenrise u 

Pacific, coq 



/ it. — r — ^ '»* wOws, as 

L America bows in winch a groove is used solely 
* an arrow, with no, record of ita having been 
i T ' thit\V that- nevertheless the fact of there' 
if of reinforced bows on record; from the South . 
(/ - ^ , Lwith the very specialised form of the groove in 

r mariy of the/Tongan bows, gives support to my suggestion. 1 
In seeking for the original home and birth-place of the' 
* s# l0W » fWni&w of evidence seems to refer tts to soma 
part oflfforth ^Ceniral Asis,* possibly the more northerly regions 
fccienfc Scythia, where the absence of wood suited to" the, 
of *plai6* bows created the. necessity of employing M. 
tthticri , cd ; hster^nemis nmferiaJs, in tf&e V : »titeaQdjp4 
bwhgs of other people . Thearfr is 
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of the donvpo&iU Bow. , 248v 

It is impossible to say whether the “ free ” backed bows, of 
which those of the Esquimaux are survivals, were really the 
earliest, and that this was the moat primitive mefclvod used in 
reinforcing the bows. Thir kind, if it ever existed there, has , 
entirely disappeared in Gentrai Asia; but when we consider 
that all northerly races, from Lapland across Asia and America 
to' Greenland, employ the sinews of animals constantly in the 
■ form of twisted thread or plaitdd cords for a variety of purposes; 
whereas moulded masses, of sinews are, to say the least, but 
rarely employed, we can see that there is great probability that 
the earliest way in which sinews were employed for backing ! ? 
bows, was in the form of twisted or plaited.cords rather than of ; 
masses. If this be so we must consider that the introduction of 
the how amongst the Esquimaux fcooV place at a remote period, ; 
and that these have existed in this state to the present day, 
chiefly on account of the isolation of these parts ; though in the 
westerly regions the bows of the Esquimaux shew that they 
have been influenced, in shape at least, by the proximity to the ”, 
Asiatic continent, and that for the same reason, as well us because 
of the access to better materials, these bows have been greatly 
improved and altered from the primitive type, which to a certain 
extent is represented by the Eastern Esquimaux examples. . { 

Its spread from the place of origin to other parts of the 
. world, gave in some cases a new weapon to nations which could 
jtteyeiN have used the earlier /'self'’ bow, whereas in other cas^a 
iU hitroduction amongst fresh races must have beetf subsequent 
to its having reached some degree of perfection, as it ousted the 
** self "bow then in use; and became recognized as a Superior ^ 
vtti£pora. * Thusby^ a northerly and easterly direction, '■ 

across the Behruag Sea, the Esquimaux became possessed of a 
weapon hitherto unknown to them ; and so also in the case of » 
Siberia, where it is very improbable that the natives made use *’ 
of & plain wood bow. When introduced by the Mongols into. 
China it supplanted the * plain 99 bow, which already existed 
there. General Pitt Bivers mentions that the * kung * bo* was 1 
not the original bow of the country, but was introduced by the ‘ 
Tatars. It spread into Iodia from the north, and here -again ' 
the indigenous “long " bow has -given way before its composite - - 
rival, and only the uncivilized aborigines of the north retain' 
the use of the former, though it has held its own in South India 
and Ceylon. ■ 

' We know that the Persians owe this weapon tb the Scythians,, 

U& Herodotus tells us that Cyaxares, King of the Medes, ana \ 
rest grandfather of Cyrus, among other important military 
fcJfarms. adopted the bow as a military weapon, having learnt" 
i during his wars with the Massagetae, Scythians 
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died b.c 594 , hot 
* natjoiwl. weapon, and a 
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>,»K>t.^rto teEre«enfe.{the probable affinities of the 
eat eriafcing vattetteoftbrf composite bow in the form of 
giveirtpe a rough scheme, which seems 
°* e«me(^ioh of the leading 
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Siberian. 

Californian, 


'^Y,y ' ' PMolfype. 

^^&aed in jay paper at giving an account of the com- 
v^Matomy of the composite bow, in order to illustrate 
ro^re and affinities of the chief varieties, I regret that 
IJfiia solittle material at my command, as the dissection .« 
Ift^ mamber of*varietfei would no doubt cor^ " 
towards esta bl is hing the lines of connection befcw 
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B' 1% £ »|kwr with simple form of “free” sinewbacking; ;f 
'■ Eattem Ksqnimaux, Obtained by Capt Lyon, Ashimolean 
Museum collection. " <■>-■■* . ; r . 

Fig.2. Bow with ittare advanced typeof ‘'’free "sine whacking, V- 
■ *. • ; * and shewing the " Tatar ” outline. Western Esquimaux, j 

"'near ley Cape. Obtained by Capt Beeohey. Asnmolean ‘ f 
Museum collection. 

Fig. 3. Bow withrimple form of “dose” sinew backing, ; 
California.' Obtained by Capt. Belcher. Pitt- Rivers 
f- collection. )■ ‘ ■ % 

. Figs. 4-8. Cliinese bow of “ Tatar * shape. , * ~ 

Fig. 4. Transverse section through the centre of one of the ■? 

“arms.” • • 

Fig. 5. Dissection of the b»ek at the same part. 5 

Fig. 6. Transverse section through the centre of one oftbe . 

“ridges.” \ 

Fig. 7, Transverse section through the centre of the “ grip.” / 
Fig. 8. Longitudinal section tIiroughthe“grip.” •> 

• a 1 . Wood base extending along “arms ” and “gr^x” 
a*. Hardwood forming the “ears” and “ridges,” and :. t 
inserted as a plug to pad outthegrip. 
h. Horn, a single piece to each arm. -J 

e*. Inner layer of hacking sinewy >_ ‘ 

• • . A Osier „ * J 

u .Side strips of horn. .. * '■ .*/ 

«. Layer of fine inner bark of the hireh. - . ; }, 

f. Coarser outer bark. - . • - - .< ■ ^ 

F%. 9. ^Persian bow, dotted lines indicate tlufpointfl at whieh 
transverse sections have been taken in the * following :’ J 
f . specimen. ? 

s < , Figs. 10-16. Persian Bow. 

Fig." 10; ^Trfehsverse section through centre of one of the arms. 

11. Dissection of the belly at the same part, . ; 

■t, Kg. 12. Dissection of the hack at the same part, 

"*• ^ 13. Transverse section through the centre of one of the 
i ridges. •* 

14. Transverse section through one of the “ ears." 

16. Transverse section through the centre of the grip. ; 
16. Longitudinal section through the grip, . .!•-* 
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«, Hardwood base. 

I of hardwoodunserted into “ grip.” 
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' * * ! ., **'■ ^ '* « '£* ‘•’V*’ , * * b ■; - - " ‘ ' ' ; ■*■,.' fc ■', 

&iL^erof jafciai ■ ,Ur .£ 

W'Offte. '**■ .'•«' ' - .*■•.- '**•• ^ 


%>. 17%. . XCaDisy^rse^ §e£&k»a through iJwi centm irf^onA.nf ’tjwv 
Scufe. .. ■;. -v \. \ . ’ " 

1# tbe-tsannia part. 'V. ’'=' r ?;, •■ • ; 

^ i lWssefctaote^tii^iiaet at the 3aonepajsfc. ■-. •!■;■/. *•'. • 
2!0W.,T^ thecentre of one ’ of the ; 1 
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hoick, 

^ewit'.'K }, ■ \ \$T ' * ' .' ‘ ' ' .* 1 / .;' 1 ; . ‘ \ ’ i.\ 

^tudfnal sinewson the holly. ... v , ‘ 
.gfey brown . cemeot-Jike imhs*t»nee„ mixed ? 

. *■*' • 'v • •• 1 • > '• ' •'. 

khrowncemcnt coating. 
f>- MefoBiqfilrti upon which the lacquer lies. 

3. •*. Indian h°w,prObably from' the Punj&b, shewing sop- 
pleimaiha^ tJaftsTerse splicing. of sinews at the “elbows 
sS{* on eitherrade;of the “grip.” Pitt-Riyere collection. ■' 


S3- ^ Qsb ^ff'ofa.plaih wood baw front the Tongan Group, . 

channcland part of the groove. Pitt- > 
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; collection and of accumulating additional evidence about the 
*■ apecinaenfi contained in it. The bow occupied fifteen pages 6f my 
t descriptive catalogue of the weapon department of my museum, 

V which went through two editions in the hands of the £outh 
Kensington Authorities, before the collection was presented to 
Oxford, and of these, six pages were devoted to the class of bow 
to which I gave the name <3 “ composite " in order to distinguish. 

*' . it from the plain bow. ' 

The general idea that I endeavoured to give expression to in * 
connection with the composite bow was, that it probably originated 
through neceuftitv in & region in which suitable elastic woods for 
the plain bow were not to be procured ; because it is used 
exclusively in they north, in which part of the, world such woods do 
not, or in early times, probably did not grow in groat profusion ; 
because it is quite unknown in southern and tropical regions 
; , where such woods do grow habitually, and also because there is 
distinct evideneo that in India and China the use of the composite 
'■ bow came in from the north. 

Supposing that this class of bow was adopted through necessity, 
from the absence of proper wood for making a plain bow, and that 
it was erf very early origin, then, as we know that in times follow- 
~ ing the Drift period, the cold region, in which nothing but drift . 
wood could be obbtined, extended much, further south than is the 
case at present; and we have also evidence that the Esquimaux in 
tome places now adopt this form of bow because they can get no 
ratter, and that people resembling the Esquimaux in their arte 
md implements are known to have inhabited as far south as the 
b caves, the same cause may have led to its adoption in early 
farther south in the world and in places where no necessity 
git a makeshift exists at the present time. 

i uuuCtials of which the composite bow is 
Loosed make it impossible to trace its history by means of . 
ancient specimens. In the case of bronze and stone implements 

V we ore enabled to arrange them with some certainty in the order 
in. which they were invented or introduced, bat in the case oT 

hjects so. subject to decay as the bow, and especially the 
composite bow, it is only by means of survivals that we can form 
toy conjecture as to the order in which they arose ; and this is 
id ways an uncertain process, because degeneration of form is as 
trevalent in all the arts of life as improvement In nearly all aria 
( is possible to obtain and arrange specimens so as to represent 
aatinuoos stages of perfection or imperfection arising as much 
pm carelessness in manufacture, want *f intelligence, Or the 
qenee of suitable materials on the one band, as from the exercise 
inventive genius, increased skill, or increased facility for obtain- 
better materials or more perfect tools on the other hand. No 
i ' due can be arrived at as to whether, the several objects 
Je- r^ardod as successive links in an ascending ot a 
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-forward provisionally with 
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it* in&nenCQ the flight of 
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*■-&> £* T»5t-' •rwgr'irryj.j'. ^ ;-^ 

h tfefe steel bmr, made entire] j of 

i d OtttiBeq&fihtk Dd; a Tlw WaAn fr o^innnf 

^tmnofthe wew&on: imleew, M«sm) it wm 
4 sheer ti& reasoning eon^rvafcujtn, 

., .. vvti/k m ihe matemtarta. I think, however* 
4»fljrhftfe « tendeBcy to draw the bow-string' -jt* 
•f*****®**! **■ itMrJfiqgth during the release, aad them 
WWIi Afia^seki^.# ih* «m*i . ’ r ..^ - ■—- 

Ntlt^r 'connected with -the origin^* 
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Ilsafcetry, l ha d C OT «tdetabte«xj>eM Mice in.the method* of. Jetting 

we*pia*,andl r sm weU. mis 
! )W# ni«iti bsra wegdto an investigation, Tet 

the infernmtiotaia not^ i nac c oesi ble, and fromwhat I was 

bow does not. appear to be a superior, . 
t to the Jkktm bew.when mads; 
aieUfnl: band*. ■ We km*# how; 


Oblate gather, tbsfc 
M - ***©$**> wood 1 dad 



{« ww.'^as i^r the firtiiatrodnetion of fire-arm*, hod how;.-^ 

; many '#0»to were published inpraiae of it at that turns? Bat this :/? 
^ fail u itt^duH bearing ma ti* origin of the emdpoaite ho#*-, " ’ 

' which,- beingief morecomple* stractore, must certainly beof later '. 
"iatrodaetion. No one would have originated the idea of piecim* -}> 
'4 togetberseveral MW of hard nabendaWe material, and giving d 
. , them* efastkrity by : means of sinews or Jude, unless they hd 
previously beea acqnaiated with the nee of the puua bow. It mast , i 
cither bavebeeri done through-necessity®* by way of improvement, : *! 

; and uponfhis depend* the question whether it was introduced in a ' 
primitive or an sdVanced stege of the arta. If the composite bow 
. has any material- advantages over the plain bow, the# ransu mt 
■>:■ occasion to bring in necessity as the cause of its origin.. It may 
^ have b^a inteaded j» give inenehsedinitiab velocity or greater . 
range dr momentnni to t$e arrowy it may have Been a means of 
kpdOarihg; ve<|iiiri power with * reduced length of bow thereby . ; - 
ibet&rtobe used on horseback, and it may have been ' 
in^it8,"dny as a triumph of mechanical ingenuity, in 
s rite VITestem Esquimaux bow with its stoat card at thq 
the Eastern j&qnimaui bo w with it* numerous strands 
bound On behind.tbe North West Coast how* with es ' 
m eking, and the various descriptions of Asiatic bows ; . 
ft iiri Balfour haS introdaoed into his paper, may faedegener- y 
^eopfcsof .the mom periect western. Perhaps the observation 
SftfEdwsrd^Beleber thafcthe Esquimaux in their eonsfantotiori ';} 
;;«fi tife bosr, appeared Always to have the Tatar form in view* ,'i 
; / had da ohserved fin# that tte-nMiw the American tribes to the. 

: Asiatic co*tine»t,the eloeer thrir bow resembles the Tatar form* i. 
nay betaken as an argtune&t in favour of this view. Bat if, on 
he other b a»d, it caa be shown tint the composite hoar, oven in ' 
Inmost perfect form, never exceeded qr equalled the plain bow in [ '■' 
d performances* it is evident tint no one would have taken tie 
trouble to construct the more complicated bow with its numerous 
mmlrfatfaif processes, when they could have- obtained a 
riwerfnl weapon by simply employing a bent stiek. On tils r 
to theria it would be reasonable- to’ regard necesrityfetherthaa 
movements* the cause of its introduction, and to assume that f 
pro bably have come into being lower down in the scale o£ 
at an earlier period in. the histay of the world's • 
tntd ihr various forms now in use in different ports Ot-- 
mt successive stages of imponwiairat mthrii 1 
i-tie deoline of the- art. ii 






AKTHROP0£OGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


, Rack amo Lakotjagis. 

I haveread with rimch interest Colonel Campbell’s note on the 
above subject (“Journal Antb- Inst,” Vol. six, p. 89). Bat with 
to my awn note on the matter (Vol. xviii, p. 439) I fail 

““ "“*• ” 

* passage quoted by Colonel Campbell from “ Bart’s Letters ” 
s £ ems ,*? ™eto show that the Duke’s statement that, “ so late as 
awwt 1730-36 it was difficult to get domestic servants from Fife- 
•k”? yfo gyff BngliaJi ” is practically home ont bt Burt’s 
object wm to mil attention to the fact that in 


- , ,-v ’xfaZ® . w «. .«.« ^ 

towards Edinburgh a position mron«» 

••^»M*biw,.wd the- LrthiaSTrias 
topohjaaro, notowo^hy than thatof any 
s* population- of widen 

qSSSJK 

sssiKfB^^s&r r* m*-**-, 

t have long felt with Cornel Campbell that "we most reco gnise * 
at change of speech.or even change of sovereignty, implies no*. 

*V* race.” The subject ofSace and iSS^tode^ 
ests so much m the way of remark and .ilhistwtion an to l» 
beyond the scope of a brief note. So I will-only add that it; 
tort to me that while a record that English was the Ianenmro of 
to great mass of the people of Fife 400 or 500 years agoTwonld 
f npmpus necessarily imply the destruction, or driving out, of 
„ v * ■ ^ >al ^ a P r ^ exi6 ti n g > Celtic-speaking race, the fhnfc ■ 

tongue was the language of the mass of the people 
ggeac^toryand-a-half ago is strong evidence of the mainly , 
iilSP©?; 0 ■ present English-speaking inhabitants of Fife. 
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| The PRESIDENT read the following Paper :- 
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Observations on the Natural Colour »/ fAe Skin in 
r , ? certain Oriental Sacks. 

^ President Anthropological 

Iartifeite. . •' . V; • •’ 


. . B worid, in. 1885, afforded an opportunity 
kfew observations on the colour of the skin in some 


e observations were taken ... 

Jr, so as to obtain the natural colour unacted by sunshine. 
“JPally selected the outer part of tee upper arm, but when 
,. t S» pstt was unavailable, some covered portion of the chest; 
# veiy frequently both arm and chest were inspected, when, if 
ay difference appeared, the mean between the two was noted, 
regret that I seldom made any record of the colour of the 
josed parts, such as the face, for the purpose of comparison, 
lid this, however, in two or three Chinese and Anglo- 
itiatraHans, and I observed the colour of the exposed parts only 
2 Singhalese, mid in about 15 of the so-called Portuguese of 
Ida, and in about 20 Lascars from Gujerah 
<„;¥y largest series are two of 35 and 20 respectively, from 
Ife eastern extremity of New- Guinea and the neighbouring 
islands, the Louisiade group, &c., and from the New Hebrides. 
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; >d#5%-l*tt>wn #nd oHye-br<i 
, 33?4fr, 4S, W, 46, 22, 39, " 


-50, 49, 

", and 4$ thr^Jwie 

. able by myeye.usoug 


dhfcftj of turie^^ of eon* 
a ptf these observations w»s V$ry 
joi ^ die/iboiistitaent eleipants/the 
ohJ^OTieteen, and u* soeorthu; 
t tb^ taWes which Olustraie tali 
ibera are set down, X have owigi^ 
f : , the, y Whole , value :■ vhcie ^ 
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l&med.between Wfaichthe actual complexion stands, 1 have 


m met with in the clothed 

wa«ljff removed frnmhlack. It waa 42, a deep reddish 
o flb apd occnmd in polity only, once among the 35 New 
pea men (m t» mainlander front Wagga-wagga), twice, i» 
tibd Sew Hebridean* fArolap and Malicolo), and three times 
among the Australians. This fairly represents the position of 
these threejcaees.if I; mayoall them so, in the scale ofcolour, 

and the New Guinea men 
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— — „ 0 jont strongly the prevalence 

r^diah hues in most of the peoples observed, buteepecially 

race. 1 TheChinese are 
and grey iscommon, 
fgcM^ nr from being otherwise. The varia- 

among the Chinee© isconaiderable: of twelve, twowere to 

26-32), three jmreiyyellow, 
wo orange, and ffyeofsandjy mixed buns, into wbichgrey 
igmed mme or less. (The Fokien people are easily diatingnianed 
bfofefpeph 8o^i.i, 0bma i o e n ;at jjut- so easily, tfu»t having 
lipaeirjf was able to diagnoee the next that I met with. though 

. ,oti lu^ jteat<nLxc«F iiixxMoa^ European, with well-formed aquiline 

v Jt will be obeeiredtliat; in respect of colour, the Chinese and , 
« Australians pace mutually exclusive ; with all the other 
races examined the former have at least one point of contact, 
a^jotding to my second table. Still, the correspondence is 
notexaet exceptintwo cases among the Oriental series : it is 
only the New Guinea men and the Maoris, both of the Malay 
group who reproduce exactly a colour type or combination 
rpond in the Chinese, vis^ 21 of Broca. There is really more 
^p^ between the Chinese and Europeans 
wlally supposed. An Amoy man and a Macao man, 
blood, and showed no other 
*■* ^^'24 afcd 

^.#4. 

number of 


cot 
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rofthe legs alone. I lay no 
i of an Arianelement 


~ > so; and thoughthe toot 

retty eertaroon other grounds. 

,»ere is a great difference in the degree te which skins 
.T?' 6r . blacken from exposure, and mors are often com- 
mitted as to the natural colour of races in consequence of this 
slack Thus my Melanesians (from Fiji, New Caledonia, Maratuy , 

, Jtod.' an unknown island) were naturally of a lightish red or 
s orange colour, decidedly lighter, on the whole, than the Austra- 
lians or even the New Hebrideans. But they bum almost black, 
$ne]t darker than either of the races with whom I have com- 
pared them. Their natural colour is identical with that of the 

;at .jr.A»‘V' - - 

___ . — r mad* no exact notes On the Somali, many of whom I mw 
hejr ire the reddest of men, and reproduce in modern times the ancient 
1 * ational?) Egyptian male of the old paintings. 
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ihelytttBto that too jpaperof the 


tchmost tr*vb*jM»^buhl have let dip, • WbereverD*i Beddoe .' 
^PW(|CS| ^a^awdft -obierwtioBa of tbeTarians 'liras . be ■ 
M* fa' | » J botmequehtly been . at£* to ; present - 

y itutitat* 0 ndailble'iMtwr. ' In eonnoitinn mtt KuMmn*. : 


Sb**i««i' ^wfaeKoe - Aborigine* Dr. Gareon impaired whetheror 
Dr.Beddoe b«d observed any physical difference* inthe people : 
bavarionsparte of Australia he had visited whit&wcmld, lead 
that there was or hod existed more than ooe , 

t ^l j w d tt i r '.iwMr an impoctaikt era. in connection with the ethpo> : 
if of that part - of the world ■where, in acme respects, will- . 
ed varieties of mankind were met with, removed from one 
toedfoir bycomparatiVely no great distances, as for example, the 
T ds m a niana , now extinct, with their wool Iy or frizzled hair, and the 
Austral ia.™. now known to us With their long straight or wavy hair, 

: bat whose errand characters were mnch more nearly allied to the 
llamianiaiMi thra tta character of their hair would indicate. Any ' 
mmation whieh wonld help to etocidate the ethnographical 
ary of toeee racea wouid be a valuable contribution to our 
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boob referred to the colour Of the black •? 
rails and the neighbouring coast of New m 

* ‘ : WbOWri e»MI A" 
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memoran- ; 
obt*t : the * j 
Iri «3 oa. ihe'akiu somewhat; 



^^t;u^narkeAawt.fahwa8 interested in Dr. Beddoe's 
ha* Broca’s typ<» were inauffioient to describe the shades 
epheerved, %h«n, having understood that-the modern 
cy Wa* rather towards closer grouping. , He would like to 
hat Dr .Beddoe ’ b opinion whether, for practical purposes, Broca’s 
(should be increased in number. 


Bsmtos, in reply, mid Jje had seen hardly any Amrtn»K<n»* 
apt thme who were natives of either the coast or the interior of 
£h Central Queensland, and these appeared to him to belong 
eOnd the same race. In answer to Professor Haddou, he did 
ol think the skin was sensibly darkened by oiling in any of the 
$#jW|h observed : no doubt toe wild blacks in Queensland made o«» 
tfNftaligmaf snake’s gat and charcoal as a cosmetic ; bat the , 
blacks ra'^lnained were serai-civilized, and nearly the moot mkrkt ’ 
be said of his P ” ’ ' " 
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; has given, invaloabl 
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8tft%nq4st'. Bound this 
uf ,f; s classof superstitions which it. is at 
oseparate from what ia aneientand belongs 
■3fW^*v .&' thasbScomes impotable, in 

satisfactory con- 
noting what is recent one may reject what 
| an* permanent value.' In what follows 
i taken to examine and compare doubtful 
tiftons, and everything that could be traced 
ta has been ^ejected, and only thatrefcained, 
totted, which seemed to throw light on the 


* ose customs are detailed in this first paper, are 
the South Eastern Seaboard between the Cape 
" ance of about two hundred miles 
are:— Giaeas.Gbalekas, Tembus, 

. ^ , ubis, Fingoea/and Basutos. 

P^^;^:n^tide(l as in the main having the 
as, those named* These tribes, 
common >oguaae, with inodifi- 
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randsons, sons-in-law, and other connections. . Wealth is 
/ the door by which a man comes to be regarded as the 
$.<rf a family, while connection with some royal household, ia 
OBly passport to the most insignificant subordinate chieftain- 
p^ r The origin of royalty is lost in the mists of antiquity, bu 
Was doubtless primarily based on military prowess. Almost 
phy.ppOQjnd family claims kinship, directly or indirectly, with 
’ some rojtd hoa ahold, and princes of the blood are found with 


fi^ao&athtMtoi ,th j faribes ate intbis why Isas on 
0 sted fey t 4tw,jrf ’p; Jknr«p6«m nation?. 8t 


>di* :wap. 

etite dftttfcX ,"3M^ ’idfe m^rtages ore frequent, two 
itaL >m rauiaMipairt *(£ tty 

' ndiDt^; '^j^/epu^^kad'' . 

' itt rank ojPthecbief sainted. *. If there jg. he 
iie^s fpUow^re fall to Wows; and * airfugSsIe 1 
itttt «taeir';«» Jta«L . nmatL ‘ : €tofeMWdjicta4ie 
frrf<i«irtailtMiBdi a&fHctiorti 




Writer once imri 


i-oi prepare d bits of wood, all of which may be reversed 
. %m yesra. The hair . on the other hand is so worn 
sshtyitydipatathe tribe towhicha man belongs ; and aroyjd 
m»»rf^fngor aerifc home with his hair ' eat is equivalent to a 
dectymtion erf War. ■■ • ■ 

Tttbal^names are rarely the names of plants or anhrn 
■ ' yokaowiL . The Easatos call thensdr 1 
r crocodile people, and they regard live er 
iteEeWtoanadlure.ca^ed the ** BaUapi” i.«. 
flwfebfd' nowpedal sayperstitiop e» 

'■SI race,- are, however, a number of 
dialing which would entail disease 
!&& iif didint and geoeisdly:dir 
wishtwhoee foolh ,rdi sees 'Wow'" 






pM* Jfttean 2V0*. JWTi 

during pregnancy there is a certein 
^ ^aatc y^^fa s ^d e^rtiaffs from it is not 

(/^w^l^m^^ooi^ueaces are supposed tofollowT After 
"Steenildis 'born, Mid ti» wise women report favourably, the 
feth«r ^au)d>tei a an animal, sheep, goat, or ox— as a thank- 
. cafaringtoum writs of his ancestor^ his household gods, so to 
, speak Bus w alao supposed to secure their favour on behalf 
#She child during rite first few years of life. If this domestic 
:V stepfiee -should he Detected, and the child grows . up sickly, 

• v^e magicians are called in, who after much ceremony and 
v,' mystic rites, order certain sacrifices to be offered to propitiate 
' ^J^ offiwd^ spirits, and as the major portion of all animal 
"* sacrificed is cooked and eaten, the magicians never stint the 
y smasher of victims, nor are they careful to curtail the days of 
feasting connected with such religious observances. The father 
|s not subjected to any special treatment after the child is born, 
only that he is on no account to see his wife during incubation 
tinte. * 

A Names are given to children in the most arbitrary manner. 
"*dng events serve to suggest a name, and not infre- 
-be cbildname is in after years rejected in favour of 
<- , describe some personal characteristic or 

y grit «* figure. But while the name is selected at 
l^jjMBplir are, other observances which must on no 
/ ^mriiig incubation the wise women 
■feadB drily wife a deppctionof herhtyand repeat 
mostly utterly meaningless, which are supposed 
r^Mtonal developmemi and physical health. Then 
ifite of A*dfa^$0mli<& Wood kindled at intervals on 
® pses^gfad repassed through the 

rds- insures mmitalvigotir^wisdonvvalotuv strategy, 

a qneo ce of speech. Thespmfcof fire escapes in the smoke 
ricams, and this the child receives andretains, providing 
telw^ process is duly performed by qualified persona 
tSuksran «e never killed or maimed at birth, and a large family 
i regarded as a mark of special honour. When the elder or 
stborn children die from any cause, the domestic sacrifices at 
*th are made more costly, and are performed by a tribal priest 
m the domestic life of the people the father rules supreme in all 
tkdng^ and the children are suraamed after him and before* to 
his tribe. Neither father nor mother can transfer children to 
smother dan, and persons residing among other tribes thaw their 
tip* riill ,i|gard themselves as members of that to which their 


A piqan at fates ‘ b 3 mes a member of her husband’s 
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miea necoraptor the reoeiviug 
r . It may be nerenoted that' 
five system! «f .poor law. . The 
and awealthy man tho faded : 
neighbour with yonng cjiildreaa!. ■ * 
ishonoar the chief of bis elan/ 
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a oil an African me y be said to 

*'■ sre CGuuo^wu with iSitjatam ' . v 

orate and protracted. Young men,. 
Into the right? -of manhood^ mast 
J is usnally petjformed betweeu^the 
r.and Ais bsing the moist jm^\ 
d 1 ' with tbe pemd of yoatfj a 

' r. s t , • 

efthfe year, when the crops ^%re " ■ 
tf ripening, all the young men of a 
iy. the village doctor, or medicine man,, 
hots previously prepared at some 
dwellings. Men are appointed’' to 
lend' to prevent their having inter* 
sever with women. They drab . the 
white day, which for 
listingnisbing badge. During 
whieh they have to undergo 

• TTTl a t ■ 1 


bo Mai and as every one is on th 
about, stealing is not by any me? 
, ' . the end of 

Iritjorafiilly for their clumsiness, while a 
KteS as deserving of all praise. The 
Jentbodily exercise in dancing and 
;klo#several consecutive nights ; Hoik 
mis and thighs, and at intervals dh 
riods.all of which is meant tohsr 
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ego* cannst roerry, war cafe they wtthoac tweaehofmw &a*e 

Dual inten;oa*Ba»flnii0 witih another. ^Jkpaefces of tjheee jaw* 
t tgnM&ili. laibt f&kifcfe&be a&rJteeei&l «tii ; <fiNtK tnl 

' *5r4» • jhbim. .' a^Sb'^tiid^ rfbiiM' diQ, it is attributed ,te 

■vS'inae inyembly fpbow 
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ir f&&ex ft certain number 
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he woman retains certain 
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^ hsme; bot bs Is, i8 ft rale, too wise to offer any serious 
reKKmstraooft, for by so doing he is “throwing ashes* on the 
: head of. tab patent and running a risk of being consigned to the 
eara of home old wordftn Of the village till be has leaned better 
BUnsens and how to respect his seniors and forefathers, 

•*' J&W " chl6 * " ’* he bridegroom may not see her, 

seldom <kx» if ft nasn of tribal standing, till after thewhole of 
ttite marriage ceremonies ®* performed ; greater latitude is 
aubvpd m the case ©f. subordinate or “ little” wives. 

/yb*a too families have agreed upon the union, and the time 
i* .fixed for thecetemonies, the bride starts upon her journey, 
ojhg by easy stages and accompanied by her bridesmaid* and* 
it S waaam, the number being related by the ranlcol the 
paras. As illustrating die jealousy with which custom is 
jftuanted, I shall quote a short passage from an article by the 
Hon. Charles Brownlee, than whom no man living is a better 
. oothority on nktive customs and Iaw& Mr. Brownlee says, * A 
r young Zulu soldier came to the station in great distress. He 
i informed Messrs. Champion and Grout that a few days previously 
: he and a companion were travelling to' headquarters to join their 
; that at a village where they stayed they went into the 

. ’ hut); that there he took a mat, and on unrolling 

.^amenta and articles of female dress Bueh as are 

pffal famfly. Seeing this he again rolled up 
rit asidn. It belonged to a ton of the kins's 
^tetfe eapital, who bad stayed there with 
5*wttfs$n the previous night. She had forgot 
mrtWflnte. On arriving at headquarters he 
, , but on his return in the 

sat^ l^ajMniKitiadef his regiment that his com- 
forteuehmg the, mat and ornaments 
children/ and that h#Sn^e)f was to be put to 
.a gW-Inbiy^ UBng oVerWrti the soldier's 
fe^pnds and toJdherfadfer, whoSested the man. 
^ re P e *‘ ted . ^“gan, he sent orders without 

the exeeutioa ^ the poorjellow, and three or 
mafter I heard some b*fys describe with great glee the 
of his execution, which? seemed to afford them infinite 


Then the bridal party arrive a specially prepared hut is set 
fo r the m, and attendants are placed at their disposal. On 
Mlowing— and in the case of persons of rank— for man y 
— -- is a I set haggling about the precise Humber, 
| title to be given. When this is 
sfaction of all the parties, a 
Which friends, neighfc 
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P**tetejuKtea jto octogenarians as minor 
wWi.tim game regularity that is expected 
ftp*' ®* “fancy man" is 
Qgnixea institution amc&g the younger wives of old men. 

| o&^p«mlwi% remaina to be rioted. Should * childless 
|| < ijWt^:^o^het:0FO\pe<^Ie, mid the cattle be restored 

and die re-marry, the 
red cap nmat spun he handed over to her friends. In 
rt is hot die who faded as a wife, as is evidenced 


/7wr ~ y< m i- J e 

After u manis married he has to be very reserved in the 
nlo^r-m4aw, whom be may addles* &# never 
bej^tid what is absolutely necessary. A newly- 
mxm^ woman imy not see her father-in-law unless when 
and [ doe* not spea k to him under any pretext Hie time 
which these restraints are imposed and observed varies 
rta^emding to the tank of those interested, from a few Weeks to 
< ^ oy nsionth* or till after there are children of the marriage, 
w^thonom^ manner of life is resumed. There iano 
, r/r ., sen other relation* snch as brothers and sisters 
Shore apd sisfa^in-Jaw.' 

| the exception of natural decay, 

^ dgjU,kad infirmity, disease and death is ordi- 
%?8 h * j» acknowledged 



wnicniue Keepsaafely guarded 
fas art; and here it may be explained that many 
naham have acquired^ Considerable doll in tteatimr 
amenta Anions th« nlAnta fmm 


wiuwvu MW, uw pian* uux vomic* 

.. * .% n , root filix-mas), acacia hark, and many 

im might be cited. If a cure is effected, the whole affair 
Wtt 1 the offering of a domestic sacrifice; but should the 
. i** 4 remedies fail, and the patient either gets worse, or 
Ones without marked change, the magicians are ealfrd and 
ktreatme & is ; 9 iria&mal and empirical as the medicine 
n accordance with reason. SlmnlH ^hey 
•® t® result of some offence given to - 

*' '■? to appease their wrap. B* 
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%, tortrire w resorted to In order to extorta confession. Hie 
My fonnsof torture are : a, live fire stick applied to the 
i oftimfoofc; at^nariw) by the arms and lane over a nest of 
ants, or driving pin® into the fleshy parts of the body. The 
Baded, after eud«mng this torment for some time, generally 
■ftl€«*y ^Baty;trh«o a speedy death pots an mid to biasafferiag. 
Among some tribes, the death sentence la carried oat »miA 4 the 
most protracted sufferings that the executioners can devise. 
vWhtoacbiel dies, ‘man are appointed to watch the body till, 
e whple tribe dm beaseembled for the funeral An opening 
tb&ii&adeln tpe side olf die house, and the corpse bound up 
.ihfr'JeapddHddti blanket which was the late chiefk robe of 
("■ sfr* ' Tbe wbcfc tribe then stand in order opposite the newly* 
made opening, and as the body is brought oat they give the 
'royal delate, as if the chief were still alive and reviewing hia 
‘ tooopfc A grave is prepared, usually in the gate of the cattle 
fold, another entrance being made for the cattle, and that over 
the grave dosed. The-body is wrapped in the royal robe and 
deposited- in a space hollowed oat under the bonk on one side, 
ornaments, rings, armlets, anklets, tobacco pipes, and articles 
Apparel worn by the departed are placed in the grave, as well 
■ has hroken speor, walking stick, and other small personal 
he: grave is dosed, the whole multitude once 
let;' and bowing low towards the grave, repeat 
#H6p»thee wdl” and then depart in silence. 

Web occasions, bat this wdl fan to 



^ watch, over the grave day .and 
» prr-T-,*-.- rBWitS wirards exhuming the body 
M;«rfi:it>'jfajt;^...jwrpcees-'-of Adr dark ark 
justommy to bory chiefs. onJy r now sepulture is 
' in eases, of death by lightning and certain 


ppro uuu; ,if<zsx uucieau, anq 

•uhning water before associating with other men 
food. The ^n»t of the deported is not feared as 
„ to join th« other ancestral spirits, and this 

The widow fa secluded for some days, and 
..all her old clothing ; after she has obtained new gar» 
tote , she may be visited, and resumes her ordinary life. The 
tedwte relatives fast for a day, and are unclean till the priest 
inkles them with a decoction of herbs and flowers, after which 
Khtehe and tea agp : ~ ssociate with their fellow men. The ‘ 
of a tribe shg* mads in token of mourning on the ' 7 

M'**’' " mry cases the relatives only shave a 

3d twite, and any one touchmg the f 
I p< fluted, and 






^ hisfiocks and herds ■wherever bis fancy may 

kad faim»pnly thatthevieinity of the “Great FJaee," i&, the 
r'chllf’jft:, dwollii&.fc Weerved specially for his own m». It may 

never sear, motivated 
i£ ’ «|%ii8 wt wpad to be disturbed by 

mm .yaha* beings as herd boya which would happen if pa»-. 

ipearn, fields and ordinary homesteads. 
13m qlSef has, however, other homesteads besides the Great 
£ko^ and at these fields are cultivated and the ordinaiyooca- 
%tti' of lifi^caxriedon Urn sarfie asat any other man’s dwel- 
£. TOserVe the chief as steward at such places is a post of 


y 
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, - lands used for arable and pastoral purposes, we 

almost invariably find huge stretches of forest and plain re- 
served for the purposes of the chase. Chi these high-lying 
plains the game is left undisturbed, except during the winter or 
nuritang stason. Bunts are then organised on a great scale, and 
continued for days ata time. On such expeditions hundreds of 
pneeampany the chief The ordinary warrior’s spear 
is the only weapon. I of course speak of the custom 
'* » became familiar with fire-arms, and the tin- 
that, to him who, first draws blood, however 
scratctvbelongs the quarry. - The animals of 
rise What is usually described as the “large 
T amnotawarethat natives ever succeeded in 
9 introduction of fire-arms; 
indeed ho is an t 




migrate to avoid a<phce Where 

J ' i m jib* '4$*? .od any 

among some 


though apparently confusing, - 
tned than in almost any other 
When » man has but one wife his 
ishis heir, and inherits all his civil and material 
h& as a tribesman. He is afiioentitled to a certain propor- 
bfallmovable property. The residue may he divided 
;ween other members of the family in any proportions, 
itansdan thus inherit, though in practice this seldom 
ns. They are supposed to get married and add to the 
J5s wealth, and when past the ordinary age of marriage, 
e regarded as a faUnre and become little better than domestic ' 
ihd geg. orjomnch useless lumber. Theirs is a rather hard lot. 
rfhsKWSK^m^c^ wives than one the position is com| 
by a variety, of -rej|i e. The find wife may' not 





fob itojr’s eldest afowfoWl 
xst wife's eldest so® bis # £&» 

■m i Afbtyri Smite <im'; -Bfofe 
dirtkm lui -property ' J< 
ject to Uto he^B ctewm 

*i» ^e»Sa%. dfrifot iMjHteiy 
gto '■i-toao 0 faa&^ fofo . ?Wfr— 
•Ibis movable, property to <$h 

Umo <iui(l rarartb) Ae eh 
whoinhe wiH ... ’, amM 

) brother, & ^;jp^forb ;«H»»V.' 

noOte^'t^W. tfo*ifofow^f It :. 
foof h»f«tliei& sms highest 
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bet iurn'is ., : 

9oe > Be,uu>u^u iw j ouagjet.of- the 
ice of all hW brothers, and is trained and 
easterns and tradition® to take his Esther’s, 
i Qf bopour and power often pass from father to 
^^ '.'wth-Vaa a^eteane, BOrcery, and other ocealt 

v<K«m fire by preparmg two pieces of w 
rfw fw its aide/ die other its carefbHy.TOQ® 
looeely into-the pitorfoUow. Sie jwooi 

: motion may%iiit be interropl 
* always bnrrnnglmeia poast! 
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X'*\ e»d .Sdiffiant of African Tribn. . 

"hsbly a cwdelarm of Swell-known fact which has slowly filtered 
though the native mind from European sources, and probably 

the mystery of fire-aims, round . 

; l^esada indicating the superstitious fears 

with which, they wereaifirst regarded. 

- v .Jbkt-^JUmort aB articles of food are needy though certain 

; Mdm^'arb.wnjdean tomdn though not to women and children, 
while othem are unclean to all To men, awine, bans, * A 
dorneafatfoyla, dacha, geese, and turkeys axe andean, bat all 
fenrlfmay be eaten. Women again may eat all the above, 
except fish, which fo clamed with serpents and mast not be 
partaken of by any. 

v i yj mu frwpiently hunt hares and wild pigs for the use of their 
I ? women arid children, but though they may kill and dress them, they 
most not be eaten on pain of being polluted. There is no reason 
*;'■ assigned for abstinence from the articles named, nor do they ex- 
: ' plain why they should be unclean. The observance is simply 
referred to custom, and that none of their people ever did 
otherwise. . 

j' - There are no specified tunes when particular articles of food ' 
nay be' eaten or. abstained from, on the ground of such articles 
emg undean, though for other reasons there are restrictions 
led* but these will foil to be considered in other eonnee- ( 

men eat wort, and are waited upon by the 
vhoasaroie eat after the men have finished, •; 
east hahifc for men to .throw small portkma 
ffeiierellysit in a groan together, waiting 
ft hatfin i - ^The .only' reason that can beas^ 


ieally becomes a chattel after marriage,' and 
tt«u upon .her husband and Ms friends, 
Ztoof favour as may be extended to her with . 
s.' ‘B>’ad; otherwise involves the taking of : 
wife. Who for tie time being becomes the favourite. What 
b&nsaid of eating applies to ordinary everyday family life, - 
i this habit there is in times of great plenty an important 
ition. Then the principal meal of the day is taken about 
idock a.m., and in public. A little before that time each . 
n in . the village sends what has been prepared for him, 
irily boiled millet and fermented milk, to some shady or 
iced spot, and all slowly saunter to the appointed place ,, 
e they sit and talk, taking their meal very leisurely, and <■ 
mdy ^icachat ring portions, when different articles have 
fig* hem. The women on such occasions usually. 

1 ec hots withitheir children, and any man dr J 



fejeetion to bjoo^ being sCenand Bandied sit titty 
m tnqat neither see nor touch the hlood 
vKieitndeantiess. 

recognised semi-religious practice, and is observed 
h ofa chief.or relative, and on special occasions,. : 
?e®J» arneapected. to happen. When a chief diet: 


: waeft-gteab eVepd*. arc expect^L to happen. When a chiefs dh 
the vrSole ttibelhslB, usually for one day, but in special circun 
stBn^kiBgsr. ■ . At the conclusion of the fast the ordinal 
method of life is resumed without any ceremony. The seclltft 
afterthe husband’s death is called fastim 
his does hot imply abstinence from food. Arnold 
whose CUBtomsare under 'consideration' fasting 'has; 
iearotohteBdisdpntittned, butaCcording to theiro*n t 
i store observed much more frequentteyn former ti 
(uch larger number if objects, chiefly connect 
hnddeath, together with exceptional eventsj'tj 
sVttf abriHiant comet; an eclipse of the stn 
Os’ predictions. ;•,> ’ , :• . f;Wd 

. Sooth 


x-iTWrrssr; 
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. & ; 1 fe®£ii : . heavily handicapped bjr the necessity of guarding their 
;: cattle in comparatively open country, where cavalry could 
* ^^atewifch effect. An impostor named Umlanjeni predicted 
If the confederate tribes slaughtered all their cattle, 
“■yed every peek of corn, and left the ground untilled in the 
► thai at a giveh time their ancestors' would rise and drive 

^Bsh rnto the sea whence they came. He further alleged 

flat he saw in his visions the cattle belonging to the ancestors 
epodng in huge droves oyer the hills, and that after the ex- 
$ «** IrigliaK every man could have as many as he 
; had provided folds tor bet ore the eventful day. The com nits 
fi$8£W&e to be filled without tillage. 

- i Jma delusion took possession of their fevered imAgin^n^ 
***$ * number of tribes destroyed every hoof and left their 
l oern lying in heaps to rot, Feasting, dancing, and warlike 
'. utknonstraiions occupied their whole tune. In vain the Govern- 
V mtm % tried to avert the impending ruin. Nothing could be 
?; done but await the development of events and prepare for war. 
lx Before the arrival of the eventful day which happened to be 
■ ; the morning after full moon, solemn fasts were appointed and 
Observed. Every hill smoked with sacrifices offered to the 
. W&stcm, and on the evening preceding the resurrection day a 
>S80lenm service was held under a hill near the month of the great 
... - . t which tens of thousands of expectant men were 
*®s4jn gfr&t by Umlanjeni was that on the morning 
he f^ rnoott the sun was to rise double, poring 
pfo pjfiht not an eye dosed. Young men feasted, 
wl, and tarried <m high mvehy, while the older sat in 
%**■ «^d«aip^y about the huge fold prepared 
^c attle of the chiefet h. the night wore on, and 
and still, under the bright moon and 
^ aS^ jflm aaxietf deepened till the dawn-of day 
Vetrthe sun s returning once more. As the king Q f day 
his disc shove the horizon all eyes were 
* • ^ Eart - ®owly and majestically he rose, but his 

eOWpamon lagged behind and already black fear entered hearts 
which * little ago beat high with hope and expectation. Um- 
jem declared that they had mistaken the day of the full 
on, *nd predicted triumph on the morrow. The next twenty- 
^jmara w»« but a sad time. Such food as had not been 
greyed was quite exhausted, and as afternoon wore to evening 
Sr reminded men of their possible plight should Umlanjeni’s 
fetiona prove false. But not a murmur , was heard till once 
in solitary majesty. After that it was in 
• «“ d darin ? warriors urged their, men to follow 
them Hfnbold nishppon the Colony, if but to. secure food for a 
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-SSS rf 5“ • ordi T y at 

•" ?3i. ai l vi^“ barf a ^ iends and mugs tlw praise of the year. 

chiefci-The coart uagieian is also in attendance, but hie 
'*’ J**'t®* ®® be is tbere<rather to receive honour for 

. , ® a ^ re ® es ^ (,i ed <® rOimmalriiur, and the success attending hie 
&'• ho eat »■ the crops from hail, blight, sad floods. 

; / The Tenrbaa, Chagas, G&ielu* may eat of the newerop before 
V »»» «* first-fruits, but ami abstain tall the crops are well 
.v and children may eat pumpkin, 

£ ■' ^wm anfi^rnillet while quite green. There is nothing peculiar 
V- or ““»»* of cooking first-fruits among any of the 

** %$:• 1" e completion of harvest is an occasion of ankfo l 
!p f ftflw veiio tribal ceremonies, and each man gaits 

*> v - i 95 to time. There iff nothing peculiar in 

- the ^custom, and its omission would not be regarded as entailing 
\ or affectmg thenext season’s frmtfulneaa 
V. ■j^ wapcim is occasionally employed to exercise his arts in 
t’i oifatofMmte arich harvest, mid prevent the destruction of the 
ctope^ by hail or- blight The ceremonies are not 
t elaborate, nor do the people attach very much importance to this 
of magic. The usual custom is to kindle a fire. 


^h^ ^ ^M^ ^liiifii | ^ th ’ h ^ | 0r «*.*■»» <a 
iqn nfblight, hail, or whatever is 
^ J»itf incantation for plenteous 
“*!• ; Sacrifice a not resorted to; -in 
. an instance in which this was 

3re arenot uncommon, 

c , . ,-:-t t • utes theapproachof a 

• , - - Offlonip a B ied :| >y all they can > master 
w W *** c to e*mhe*ices near the ; dwellings, 
t and yell in themost frantic manner to divert 
J*. course. Such storms frequently diverge 
: 'L. i?? 1 * occamonally part into twoormore 

»_R-v emuaftk This is attributed to (he power oftbe 
S&SS®* He who has the highest skill diverts the storm from 
Jeoalto, and should he fail it is because one more 
( than he was working against him, and sent the storm 
* took. - 

incidents could be related in connection with 
i rnnst suffice. The summer of 1886-6 was one 
rms wore very prevalent. "One day a very 
_ v . '■ ^ - - jp— — ^ rfche writers dw el l in g. All the 
*erenut,4nd suedto^gd in diverting it to the next valley. On 
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iieraayhappen. Certain tribes deem it necessary to rip up the 
women of the fallen. If this is not done they may suffer harm , 
./:*5y tt decomporitios «t* »» and Urn body becomes distended 
magici a ns belonging to the tribe of the slam 
> to trork witchery and bring defeat by means of this 

gas confined in the bodies of the dead. The war doctor may 
, f^.any.notedenemy slain to be decapitated. After this the 
r W » boded and the roof of the cleaned skull made into a bowl 
m heading the charming medicine with which he sprinkles the 
• medicine from such a vessel is supposed to have 

special virtue, and to convey to others something of the spirit 
mid prowess Of the original owner of the novel cup. When the 
v «rt»y letams, whether as victors or ‘vanquished, there are no 
? oeranomea observed beyond the bestowal of honours for bravery 
DOr «*« any ceremonies prescribed to the man who has slain an 
T. The act brings him honour and adds to his reputation. 

4 does not necessarily imply reward or promotion. Great 

i feast* for rejoicing are held after the mourning for the is 

0&U6Q. Y*t 


.!>■ hdlowiBg, from the conversation of a Giada named Go. 
£ most intelligent man who was attached to the staff of the 
Hon. Charles Brownlee, who records the incident, will serve to 
.... te stone of their war practices. Brownlee says : “ Go 
by the^mpfire, would begin, ‘ In the last war I was in 
e^^Two other men accompanied me We went to Alice, 
were on the alert, and had their cattle car efully 
£^^flduH get nothing — ie., by theft. I crept up 
Whe ^ onfi °f ™ diviners was performing 
Jitathm and cum^ against the Giabas. He had the 
. dead man m his hand, and was shooting and 
as Mantle manner, predicting Wctory 

° f ^ ie Giab ** oat of^if/tto 
shtoitma We assent' On the following 
, * et th® GiaBa army under Oba on their way to attack the 
joejtrTwo ospreys had in the morning flown over theGiaba 
r » attenngpiercing shrieks. This the old men considered* 
jgf, and bagged Oba to return, and have the army re- 
rj^a_ as the flight of the lords boded defeat; and indicated 
to feast on the eyes of the slain. Bnt Oba 
- na te, and would not be terrified by the 
- « V was the first time he was in command, 

, one » “or would be be terrified by Fingoes 

ty was disheartened, and many feared that J i 
ttiey were going to certain destru^MA 
[|iv«n, and Quarana, a brave warriorfW^ 

'4 ^, 4 .,.. 





tfabw/uu u-; •» * ..in .< 5 

ivi _ Bwm the crest of the hill we saw the q » fcge wdth ht t 
iriCngthein, and they advanced fowardana. shoutings 
< va, ' Enl has been said oftherh,’ refernjpg to the 
night's incantations. 'When quite new they fired p 
booting Quarana through the body. . Be was led back, 
aw aii with blood. This was enough. The wamopt 
We have been warned by the ospreys; ourleadet is 
with this, the annyfcurned and. fled. ttoughup ( till . 
lingoes weae in sight opposed, to- as. , Oha did ati * v 
■.to- stay the panic. Be prayed and begged the 
fike men. . He thUed themcowardsand woman; > 

> heads of his flying men. He might an welThaye 
a stream #fter a ihimdfflstorHi. Hedeciaiedbe 
it than be a sharer -ii» such disgrace, and was at 
off the field by hiaattendanta.” Obe^head* ■ 
ave, lad V eomehrhdt c h Sqnea fe d fife, butt 
he temaaned a. fine specimen oftlm Qii&a c 
Iknew him. in.bis old age when he occupia 
entlocation, and often thought fibi 



one of the moa 
ships in South Africa. ' Itat. as the objects o 
k not to resold historical events, we mast say lare- 
k> and his chief, Oha. 

avV-'- •" . ’ •' v ’* 1 

,B^me p the coast tribes' and those occupying the mounts 

MS yna»lroA /liAiaamirtnno ; nniT fknno ftlWAfiT nliin'* 
mina vw wmumvmuv^ »*■ ' »—«’ CnJfJsOB* UlUJ 

irious rites and military organisation. Both Zulu 
jp^V regular military syatai and each n 
<£ipi dktaplhaed tor particular duty, imc 
.es every able-bodied man is a soldier, and their 
tyad'dmaton into separate companies, nor do 
f.men ever receive special training ' 
torposea. They are all characterized by . ’ 
fe; arid their religious observances tend to 
m times <4 peace and war. 
igion of the Bautu, which they '* 
date their conduct by, is based 
fti »* ancestors interfere cot 
rj man worships his own ancestor 
i* theta wrath. The dan word 
rs of. its chiefs and the tribe w< 
g ef the j^ mino u nt chid. ;. 


• r i*- > . . ■ i * ■* % ■" ? •*. . ,*■- , •* * 

•f t* * .ip, ‘jSm'd 
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° *** * tri|» tbeir chief as descended from a 

MptaManewitor, tbe welds together the military or ganiza - 
'■ w j haic* the coherence of the Zulu armies as distinguished 
' from almost any other Afriean tribe. This element of union is 
^ yWttimj vhenr the tribe is composed of date of different origin. 
:!**»« ***** «“ *Wb chief may by nice balancing keep themail 

k * 1Way * * disintegratingif not an 

j. IBautn lgri so definite' idea of the mode of existence of 

\ tw^ata*. In the extreme south they inhabit underground 
; farther north they dwell m certain objects or in 

«rtfcute localities. It is characteristic of Africans to drive all 
hough* of the unseen world from their minds, and never 
f ***"*»»& when it “ possible to avoid it Their greatest dread 
r W to offend their ancestors, and the only way to avoid this is to 
? everything according to traditional custom. Under such a 
system progress, is almost impossible. And when to this we 
add that any man who is mentally ahead of his fellows speedily 
earns the reputation of a wizard, for whom there is neither pity 
: : mt compassion, and whose end is generally a violent death, we 
><*n understand how matters have continued unchanged for 
th^wuria o# years. . 

understand how in the short glinting time of peace and 
. -_*t occasionally throws a beam across his village 
we find the African da n cing the same steps as are 
n <dd waUpaintings of. ancient Egypt, the land of his 
Wtadh bu ;^nesd round his chiefs pombi pot 
w^tturdied^ Off With galled neck to take his place in 
^ «huntty ; steps which are the 
w aa total, and may be seen danced any night anyon e 
l and valleys if the moon is full 6 

® , tribes are inheritors of a system of 

, which is admirably adapted to the circumstances 
. y live. It has, like their dancing steps, come down 
mfirorn a period so remote that its origin is lost in the 
■ Nofc ^ it* aalient points, but its minutest 

MU bwe been transmitted from generation to generation 
pagU.who make it their business to master it All triala are 
* ®53EP i* perfect freedom of speech, and as any 

i mtstfeie, departure from custom is all but impossible 
uenumak ^w is well adapted to people in a rude state of 
"holds every one accused of crime guilty, unless he 
innocent; it makes the head of the family 
"conduct of all its branches; the village 
i® it, and the clan for each of its 
is no such thing in it as a man professing to 
' *\ - X 2 . - .. 


£ 



nothing ofhis neighbour's doing* The law rfeqxdrM ^ft 
ce himself acquainted with every thing in his neighbour- 
mi a duty which he ow^ to the community, ' This doubt- - 
8 ns* Whtfdstacfe occasionally, and especially ift thb 
tenons i. accused of wiiobcraft, for which crime thelaW 
-snows toartnretoforee a eaMoni and the punishnifent ik 
death There are other raws cases’ in which capital punish- 
ment follows conviction, ... llinong theset. treason and sank sets - ' 
hs may involve the tribh in war may be mentioned. Tn the 
case of chiefs. the law is often impotettt, while offences against »• 
1 .. r thah legal .severity. For ordi- 

offen tax, theft. aawdt, h<miieide, cruelty to women or . 

y^gjaif o(fa^a( riM yaifahisa it is 

rJhtew'iai -feo' all "■ 

r ‘ eaaiw . confiscation of a * 

’“■.'Bl*,- " ."*** .w™*-™ - ^ — “ -®®Ef 

ifan appealmay be taken to 
tite parsnwunfc ’i 

nfeo hear nnycanae.however fcri 
jh any other coart. Every meml 
" ..1 He is not oij^r 

tary despot, he is also “the father of the 

X t *. - * £ * 

ireourta, presided over by heads of villages aaiA 
nitty cases corresponding to our own police ca* 
summarily disposed of, the most common 
Kite about the boundaries of fields, water 
( is carried on, the adjustment of dff 
a and contracts, and in short any quest 
is* between one man and bis netgbbbta . 
taken in the inferior courts of minor 0 
nabbles and fights, cases of aSsartfl 
conduct may be enumerated as &hk 
r tried before the village counriL - 1 . 
fine, and tbe bead of the hettt 
ie fine inflicted on any members of hi 
et into trouble, and their husbands 
6 actual delinquents are cildSdaaed;l^S 
f grim satisfaction for the lues of ; 
loons of all inferior courts there^amC 
£ the decision is confirmed, the j 
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higher courts, presided over by the bead of this ckn, deal 
w$h aU caseswhich arise, and are too grave or important to bo 
eottled bjr a village conclave. This court mar be said to be 
abfava in western The great man i$ constantly attended by a 
numWofhis councillors, and when a cause arises they sit and 
hearevidence. The case may not be disposed of* More coun- 
cillors may be called, and the proceedings commenced de novo, 
and d*y« *nay elapse before the decision is given. 

r The highest, or chief court, is presided over by the chief himself 
assisted by the council of state, and very few cases are heard by 
bim in court except those of the gravest character. Treason, 
#itdhe«aft» murder, homicide, rebellion, and overt acts leading to 
war/are among the causes most frequently decided upon by this 
tribunal. If conviction follows trial the chief may sentence a 
naan to capital punishment or inflict a fine. In such state trials 
the power of the chief is all but absolute. The councillors take 
,the chief part in examining witnesses and bringing all the facts 
to light. They are then asked one by one to give their opinion, 
mid the chief pronounces judgment This is almost invariably 
ip accordance with the opinion of the majority, but there is 

j in their system of jurisprudence to prevent its being 


weight is given to the opinion of the older councillors 
^higher in rank as a tula. A paramount chief cannot be 
iyqomt, imle6s, indeed, one is invented, as in the case 
k^Own English mcma^ There is, however, no case 
WSttph chiefhaa been either tried or deposed, except 
oe old age a regentmay be ^pointed. 
ptobt ^verpmenty though in principle the same, 
a somewhat differently among the coast tribes and 
' fbniMsr the chief and his council of 
as prtide hereditary parliament, and to them any repre- 
s may be made by duly accredited deputies from the 
tips* c lans . Among the Basutos, on the other hand, there is a 
yearly gathering, called a Piiso, of the whole tribe. All 
& questions of tribal policy are there discussed, and sub- 
tf to a popular vote, and it is the duty of the executive to 
^pffeet to all decisions arrived at by the Piteo. . In Znluland 
Saflfit of administrative government are greatly modified by 
istonce of their military system. The interests of the 
f toe supreme, and must be considered before all things else. 
} topo render distinguished service are frequently raised 
and dignity of councillors and sub-chiefs, or heads of 
sole exception almost all offiees of honour and 
“of tras&imcfSr the government are hereditary from the chief 
downwards. 



tfeiut d isdf-ifc ih tn&ny Ways practical 
. »»uall r guidedby the advice of 1 
’ll that thechkf js above all Ja%. . ft) 
u tanghtwisdom. A chief who <h»e- 
head men of the tx^beoames te fcft;«itftv 
upoa the seene. these gradually gain 
asK^sfal revolt menohgs tfeeauto- 
tea hiaaon h'nhimd xk :*&***, generally 

thehighett lasreditai^chief ' 


rest igah^;.*: 
before the cl 

S£j& 


t-xt Safari 

Icoe.sof ,• mpty 
nwrfmd •« 


^r.« ' s 9i, 

«^axqfMch,W 

jjit this though reganledsacrei 
iting&wB ifc u regarded .as war 
Sy and character. 
jedTembns the aalatafcjoi 


Chief!” The Zoloa salute tb< 
i the find .&$«&,. which utlni^'j 
preferring to eaemie^or rather atm 


a of salutation between man iuk 
’ ou,and I am glad/ the response b 
Uy and remain prosperous.” ™ 
nentJy when men are about to ps 
is very large, and their 

' ’ 

tie . — Numerals are used for units, and mix 
. for which IkuLu is 4be term, 1,000 i$ ftsaft 
1,000 Ipidi, 1,000,000 — a great nnilutod^ 
— -- Ti&% are really indefinite terms, ^ 
fiiey have any clear conception of numbers - h^ 
sds and perhaps tens of thousands. The fingei^w«| 
ad few counting. The little finger of the righi /■ J«§i 
one, and so on, proceeding from i t.iign t m- * 
ymprmatiotL , The thumb of the ^^and eiteidi* 
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six. Both palms clapped together means ten. The feet and 
foes are never used for counting. Numbers above ten are 
always expressed in words. 

Measurement of Time . — Time is measured by days, moons, 
mid years. The time of day is told' by the position of the sun, 
dawn, sunrise, early in the day, noon, afternoon, sunset, and 
twilight At night they reckon by the position of well-known* 
stars, and can come wonderfully near the time as reckoned by 
othea: means. 

The month, which consists of the twenty-five (?) days during 
which the moon is visible, is reckoned by her phases* The 
d£ys • of darkness between the old and new moon are not 
counted ; the moon has gone to sleep. The beginning of the 
new year is determined by the budding of certain trees and, 
shrubs, after which spring operations commence. They calculate 
only twelve lunar, months for the year, for which they have 
Wines, and this results in frequent confusion and difference of 
opinion as to which month it really is. For example, there is 
the month of the cuckoo when first heard ; the month of the 
Erythusia, when it blossoms; the month of great dust, mid- 
‘ winter, and as all these events may vary in time, the astrologers 
Sfreqttenfcly at sixes and sevens as to which moon they have, 
lb confusion is always rectified by the first appearance of the 
Ul^are.dattrise, and afresh start is made and things 
hr : -* considerable time, till once more the moons 
Cfysiui reference hag again to be made to the stars* 
given to the moons are descriptive less or more 

the first appearance 
; iPivrkfu, September, cattle licking green grass; 
tetober. footpaths being covered with grass ; Hfo- 
for looking v for first-fruits ; Dlanpula, 
ie : Of felling leaves. There are no ceremonies at the 
tfi&nert of the new year, and the solstices have either not 
observed, or no regard is paid to their recurrence. No 
ial means of recording time exists, and in dark or cloudy 
ter they are quite at a loss to tell the time even approxi- 
$7 

tmus and Dances . — The principal amusements ore the fol- 
— 

Tskotsha. — In this game a number of young men collect and 
es are taken, each leader calling out men alternately. One 
ty then goes to a hut where a number of girls are assembled, 
woman of easy virtue — as sentinel on either 
IpfcOr the door. On entering they give their scanty goat-skin 
gftment^to the girls to hold, and form a circle kneeling. 
then gb wongh most violent contortions of body till perspira- ; 



stream, nn»alojig thajtopix 
meted, end eango on so longer the 
it the spot to which, the stream i 
'• .*** ** leaned and aired.AiKi tt 
the same esfflrewea tie part 
set is declared vietorum! .. Th 


n. ; 


* a young man stands oat. with ti£k 
» wtanstdf.' The leader , marches 
r%ht ,u 

the^ ^iy^r th* perpendum 

(MUMt flf frW gjiiynfl/' ; ‘ >vt ^ 

, as 4 " 

nt. The cattle *£» trained < for 
Mfc itox^jwterf^yenta 
<s jdisfeance I 
“ ?» *sadyi young men,j 
«! of them stfut them offat «.< 
onohunay gaBop,and this is kept u 
tmng men following at top speed. I'teowat 
wastrecerees the victor’s garland. This train 
®ry proves of great value in time of was 

* b^ roh to .a-place ofsafety with little troal 
stiftsum for 


IPS? 


aith riders is common, and bets are frea 
- JBt;.. Whether this specif of sport has f 
itMtt&ip of ^frka from European, sources I do nc 
probahlyhas not 

iff species of wrestling. Twometii 

^oascd lap. and grasp one another firmly round# 
%mb Cfneandthen another fries to free himself, and th 
5^ 7* nwre like pigs i n a sack than men w 
* ■ a ifeat * ier placed in his hair by the am 

mere elaborate dances accompany t.fc<» 

«ldj»|a, the arrival of young men at puberty, tl 
3&jnit& 1 and the rejoicing connected with victory 
s Hdhng of min alter long drought. Witch dtw 
‘performing incantations till they are. in a shifr 
“ “casionmiy, by accident or design,, end in thd 
t and .remaining insensible for soma time. “ 

?" **®: supposed to -iaake revelations to 

a aenjf^ . . . . 

^^%»:doctom«3 

i 
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• V'Jftwic«Ml jDiwia/uMv— So-called witchcraft is rampant, and 
those who practice the art of witch doctor have enormous power 
aa^ oeciqiy a very large jdace in the social life of the people. 

both sexes, and the profession is 
entered by the candidate first feigning sickness and refusing to 
£;•$!£«; *to*p, ar'even oosvene with others.. Adoctot is then 
, sent tor who makes* careful examination of the patient. If it 
appears flat; he » sobering from delusions or any tom of mental 
hallucination, steps are taken tor his: recovery if possible. If, 
;^4irl|to is preparing for 

af doctor, they declare- that he is inspired % the spirits 
V^nd'that he must be left alone, fie thereupon adopts singular 
' S ';«hd peculiar habits, assumes a fantastic form of dress, abstains 
fKHn certain articles of food, professes to have dreams and see 
visions, and presently becomes a full-fledged doctor, with 
practically unlimited power over men’s lives and property. 
\sEhey ar ® supposed to be able to effect cores, and as disease and 
"t disaster are causedby wizards and witches, the discovery of'the 
: criminal is a more important function than the administration 
dtqga..'.’. ... . 

'Vben any one, say a man in middle life, falls ill, bis friends 
olsttons go to the witch-doctor’s kraal, and ait down close to 
Ifca. waiting attitude, By-aad-bye the doctor appears, site 
5 distance, and takes a pinch of snuff If the 
*-* Oj ho knoWB jit is but a casual call and he 
“ u, If they do not aak,he,scent- 
andbringsont a (fry hide raid 
^ throure {town before his visitors and 
Andthey, beating softly 
... .Cite '*■ low von*, “WeagreeL* 

► “ You haye_ come about a woman” The 

irs before. 


remark is, “The man you have come about is very 

c heating loudly, reply as before. twiee repeated. On 

3 our friend proceeds till he has discovered allhe wishes 

»waboot the man, his family cire nmufamnes; and histor y. 

"this he site in silence for a long while and then says 

«?. “ You are being killed.” When asked how and by 

he replies that he cannot tell, they must return the fol- 

>day, and perhaps the spirits in the interval will reveal to . 

e author of the evil. Meantime they are to bring a beast 

is fee, or there will be no revelations made to him The 

datum then retire, and when they go home they give a 

®®«f A#iat as to whom they suspect, fixing on someone 

r wno has amrudge (gainst the patient This friendly neighbour 

f goes at dead of night and tells the doctor, fie is now in a ; 

'*-'V • -V, . . • ■ . 

* ' »..* + \ 
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having warned the chief of. whastis 
^appointed placeftilly armed; atten 
5 neighbours bemg<x>mpulsary . Dt 
noranoe of his doom, with the 'total 
bee&eually asked, “ What doesthe 
ierdeMriret* and he of course reptfce, 
wal, they fmdthedoetor’s m&t all 
to the men of the villagB. 


t the eastern ' varka among different 
doctor : wBm^iito:d» accused^ 
turittells lide 'wiur'xahd^er, andthe 
hb Amengthe B*e*» on the other 

of t 

g up to the doowod man, cad 


4*?wiww450M 


. eeotrt, .*? He bougbtitot such a place' for 
fo one as allowed to plead -the cause of the 
(s hields are; disarmed andcanuet strike a blow lb* 

• wdiddi and the poor wretch, utterly confused add'' 
'«atgi unwiUingto die alone, as often as not accoaea 
te of aesistteg him— *mial Is utterly use lc O o awl 
tpiaat once isolated; bat he has the right ofonUpa 
l way be aa|uitted. - The chief may refuse to have^ 
cuted, id which case fie is permitted to leave the h 
ht»#e.'|ifK, -. If the sentence is to be carried pc 
todeparfcatod is murdered a short distance ft 
meeting, ou his way home. . It sometimes hi 
la&^'whah ordered to leave for ids home, is a 
met .of heals, in which case he is of coarse safe on 


doctors are at the head of the profession 
ehteht’ to the tribe. They are thus entitl 
doers and a regular court, as in the casd df 
. Medicine men are quite a sobordtoat 
ough in pohat of feet Very meftd tiai t 

dtottfpifl heaeiitoda shrewd, dever cfeia *£ 

1 and'' aceurab 7 < bservers of afiindiaatiora* 
Uy able to tel ■ rith a 
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s: _If rqprii^ i*hm am fate? than usual a black ox ia seat to the 
w&, being wanted <4 the approaching yimk> sits in his 
ji^|b ' , «mdU withwhichb* smears himself instead of 
£* fat If thereare no indications of tain 
oi!is£.; ; thmn : to come again or order * meeting of 

p.*lSdro& ; 2*heie is then much eating, drinking and dancing, 
n ate produced and mystic ceremonies performed, and 

i ^p^ fammed hefote#hich rain is fco falt ShouM thia prediction 
tite; de^Qf. fc-Ktaatty rewarded, but if it should 
failure. This is always accounted for 
one in high authority working against hjn» ♦ whoa 
iessod^he may name the chief wife of the paramount chief or 
smother. . As these, under African native law, cannot be pot to 
<^h* %* ram~maker cannot bring rain, and is either excused 
of condemned according to the humour the chief happens to be 
/-■ ri at the tune. Chiefs have been known to sacrifice every doctor 
_,v belonging to the tribe in one huge holocaust 
^'■ i5 K top much rain falls, the doctor, accompanied by a large 
l^cjpowd, repairs to the house of a family where there has been no 
^ijath for a very long lame, and there burns the skin of a coney. 
r^jbfOflta ^M|e M , tarn* f- the rabbit is burning.” This cry 

*•* 1 fVft n m ar. ... .1 Jl .. ^ *. £ .... 1 ' I i* 1 . 1 


ft stoptbe rain it is given up as a Hopeless case, 
iwn, with such resignation. as they can tin nature 
®#t rHe rain doctor deals with hail and the 


^estlie hailstorm advancing,)*; 
iWifllihia own urine, and this he " 
hisannsfrantieally n*H» 


ho.protedt peraona and property 
i JMB • b killed by lightning. 


ring for a dance. Cattle are killed in sacrifice and 
„. .. Till this last ceremony is performed all 

t in the village are unclean. They cannot visit then- 
“ can their neighbours come near them Th<> 
j&hf the dead must show no sign of mourning. It is 
hatep has taken its own,” and mourning would be u> 
St,; afid might bring punishment. Heaven in this sense 
5»"the dweller in heaven,” or in other words, “ the Great 
|g fjrhojn nothing is known.” 

|Pypg'r l |^)«Ml. ia an excuse for calling the magician. 

«* %jjy PMfegbad«lging in gambols of an unusual kind 

W" snust beSflftumed. An psprey flying ever an army is waiting , 




etiug wereiead and signed. 

iaf J)r: BlDOiro livi, of Borne, as anHonc 
c^^he H<h 1 Johk Abbugbombi*, of ChapelSt 
p£ Member, was annonacol 

neseuta were umcnmced, end thanks i 
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Intkoductiok. 


(pmmer of 1888 I went to Torres Straits to investigate 
refcure and fauna of the coral reefs of that district. Very 
feiriay arrival in the Straits I found that the natives of 
nds had of late years been greatly reduced in number 
rid, with the exception of but one or two individuals, none 
Kfthite; residents knew anything about the customs of the 
a ring^e person cared about them peraonally. 
Iphen^rpegan toqnestion the natives I discovered th«t the 
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bnionsly on either 
matron. Bat, forth* 
oology was & gsinfu 
adertnken similar enqturi 
nlty there is in acqttiri 
% events. Even emon 
r erhieaWt people-who 
stotbey have sees long ago, 
araequenee, or who tea i 
an intelligible a-nit logii 


error when 4 
ithered is now puted 
ffienky of tnmwwting 
e&Uyinthe stone 'ag^'is 
the nineteenth ^ttn& 
medium of 
tertjrf 
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CfRRse, Checked the information by asking other men on the 
same or on a different island. 

The following paper deals with the Western Tribe, and only 
occasional reference has been made to the Eastern Tribe, or to 
* neighbouring peoples of NewGuinea and. Queensland. The 
count, ha# already assumed such proportions that I have 
porposely Refrained from extending it by comparisons with 
■« usd n ata ona li t a e s. My friend, the Bev. A- k Hunt, the 
resident missionary at the Murray Islands, has promised to 
investigate the ethnography of the island of Mer, and so for the 
.p aw ae nt T refrain from publishing ■ the information I have 
collected about the Eastern Tribe- 

It w£U be observed that I have quoted hugely from J. Beete 
Jukes’ "Voyage of the Fly ” {1847), and from J. Macgillivrarv’s 
w • Batfclesnake” (1852). Extracts will also be found 

from. w. Wyatt Gill’s “ Life in the Southern Isles," and from 
other sources, all of which are acknowledged. I have in almost 
ey e*y <ase given the exact words, and I believe I have recorded 
every fact of any importance concerning the Western Tribe of 
Tories Straits which has been mentioned by these authors. 
I|vep whenl have observed the same fact I have invariably 
. . - “nmt, instead of repeating it in my own words, 

*for travellers might hare all the credit of 
„ .. ’ % . “4 which, were often made under difficulty. 

* ons are placed within square brackets f : ], 
at pleasure to add xny toatiouany, supernuous 
td . the accuracy of my distinguished prede- 
Sfacgilljvray. While l am on this subject I 
toou^ f«wty-fiy e yearn have passed since 
I 'soid the Mnh-ay I sla nds, the geniality of 
k that he is still held in remembrance by the 
to. End', that the intetchmum of 
» tom end a young Erubian named Dudegab~ was 
9 this day, for when I mentioned Jukes’ imm» . 
was immediately related to me, and the old anchorage 
'Jply was pointed out 

following communication consists of two parts, the first 
a » a general account of the manners and customs of - 
(Ktom Tribe, and the second describes particular customs 
Sto islands or groups of islands My imperfect knowledge 
e cases prevents me from stating definitely how far many 
itter are confined to that island from which I obtained 
relation, or how far they are common to the whole tribe 
tool generalize from insufficient data, I have preferred to 
h thenw being insular in character. In some cases, at 
’ to New Guinea on the one hand or to 
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ias had its e$i sben (be euatomsof toe 

ral part I h^irotto'^red the Order of the 
Jolture, of that Invaluable little book, 
a Anthropol ogy ” compiled by a Cd" 
sooiatidn. ;Wben I have presented j 
Cribe Tpropoae to consider the pbyei 
b iib&£n aiii'.ttSdfe;'" 1 tis also uiasbfiid ■ 
I excellent list of “Questions on toe. 
tigiQn, &d&" drawn up In’ toy .friend 
4dl), bbo pd^ 

' * .^'1 , • j»' , 1 «’ 

p^*tod?ito(i&:~-o, as in 
iBr’ifch'ia aB'ib^debfji 

ff, 8fa jbf pyra "pd, is in * on": 

’a ■ w» ' to. , < 11 V- ' •* %¥*'' m > «> to m ' . , > rJ 

,, _ r _ T ^_ , *•» «* 
s is aflvrays given (to the fii 
trMtbeesasarityiidterwttri 
e^eP n»->«titade to « 
iehgrentedto me>and to t 
toy Mand, c T Wh Mihau 
jSito Uod^W,^ StG, who 
the kind intention of their 
$&jDtdb T am also much indebted, notably 
Seva. E. RSavage and A.E. Hunt, and 
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Steatts. ' , 

of writing was entirely utiknow 
naans of presenting the memor 
sir of fact, still ia. The people' 
repetitions are not in the form of 
a'dtMe I collected any religions ( 

' such, probably, do exist, as I nn 
‘in toe Legend of h 
. (one of the Murray 
es the legends. There is no .] 
s toat the memory of events w« 

(, bat I believe a record of dof 
it, was' eomtoonly made by tyin 
the point of an arrow for ev 
1 at Mer kept to record $i 
i man's brother, and I obtas 
idhnndl i (“j 
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amatory successes of various men. There was a friendly rivalry 
between the se men, “all same as race,” as they expressed it 
<SeeIlIX%&) ; 

.There vs no sytftem. of chronology, and the natives have no 
*§* of their bfmjge or even of that of their yonng children. 
When I ashed * father how old his son was, a little boy of four 
hia sifts, hi? replied, “1 no savvy, he ten ? 
he hundred ? And he would cheerfully accept any numerical 
s ta t ement suggested as being the correct age. - Their old limited 
rangeofmumeralsfsee subsequent Section on A rithme tic, pi 303) 
m probably answerable for this. The Muralug natives keep 
®)>_the remembrance of Gi’om, the white woman (Mrs. Thom- 
Tm*ho lived, there over four yean, forty yean previously 
Macgillivray I, p. 301). Jukes is still remembered at 
Erfib and at the Murray Islands, as well as the fact that he 
changed names with Dudggab (Jukes I, p. 178). This was in 
March, 1845. No date beyond the lifetime of a living man 
W be relied upon, and even that only relatively. Thus, an 
old man would point to a‘ hoy and say he was as big as that 
wjten a certain event happened. They have no idea whatever 
Of tape, and all count is lost of a previous generation. 

fcnowof no tradition concerning their origin or their con- 
»» with other tribes,, except a hint in certain legends, 
“Tamar ”.<rf the carrying Of a higher 
but this I shall refer to on ano th er 





a, the longitude 

'tefcSSftsV th®e is no nativename for 

18 1 f ar iously sub-divided. Macgillivray records 
*±, bot . it is my belief that he. has exaggerated - 
on account of file' custom of the natives to call 
F an island by the name of that island or of a 
.• ■ ... “The Kowraregas inhabit the Prince of 
«nmp; the' Muralegas and Italegas divide between 
... them Banks Islan d ; the Badnlegas possess Mulgrave 
HOad the Gumulegas the islands between the last and 
0e*;, the Knlkalegas have Mount Ernest and the 
Jtemj^the Massilegas reside on the York Isles, and 
. i I found that the natives of all the islands 
* ‘ inhabitants of each of the following groups of 
tas beiug distinctly allied: (1) Tim Prince of Wales’ 
^ j (|)Badu and Mabuiag ; (3) Boigu, Dauan and 
wmaining -.'islands (Nagir, Tud, Mask, 
j£, j - '£r<i desirable that distinot names should 

0®iven >f> those groupB, they might be severally called 

*01. XIX. f . .... v 
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XJsMtortaBui»tdx* I was unable to discover any- 
thix%conctrikiQg the^nrchaeoiogy of fcbe Torrea Straits lalnnda. 

. I did not Me anv ahcll wionnda alt.hraioh I looked for such. . I 
oonsider it improbable that modi wiU~Sver' be found to illustrate 
, ’ the former condition of the people The spears and arrows 
OS tipped with bone at hard wood, notwith stone or metal; in 
only atone hafiaDs&ti I. know of were fighting clubs. 

Ml onKkely that any of the latter will be found, as they 
here of great value, and were apt likely >o be lost or thrown 
•JS V 431 . trtielafmade of vegetable prodoets rapidly dis- 
Wat-ln. such cBma t e s, owing to the depredations of insects 
If tbs retting action of moulds. There never has been any 
#**CF* : Shells, too, rapidly decay in the tropics, especially so 
Softkey have been baked in the. fire; this being the method 
v ^cooking shell -fiah by the natives. 

JfapMlogy —iio information. 

f(v- Astronomy , — There are names for many of the stars, and they 
i* -are largely grouped into constellations. The year is divided 
_ into the two seasons Jibu (!) the “ South-east," and Kvki, the 
Hie aeasdnal appearances ef certain stars or con- 
steHatiops were noted, and their rising regulated particular 
^ ^^eve, the planting of yams and sweet-potatoes. 

of the year into months ordayH, and the 
n£ed. Time was usually reckoned hy 
ena, or nkonthn Natives who have learnt 
iMwudly ^ very accurately by 

SNNfc'V Sun-rise is now nsmdiyritQed 
“ iittie feUow daylight-* Thereis no 




Three is akosa waptm; four 

im, six is flfem ohm ofawo, 

raw or " a lot” 1 

ftesodwCHara the eqnrralente of the Bartem Trib^ttoae bring 

,nk “ «*» ( u * P- «e), ? They randy 
lf|rltekjBar higher namben collect bite of stick in bundles, «S 
repeated three or four times rapidly, meansan indefinite terse 
“•l f ® w »’ “ we »k»oW »J, ‘three or four’ (see 

> p. KM). In a MS. memorandum Dr. S. MaeFarlane says, “ They 
word! for one and two, except they eount the fingers on one W.yf 
Write joint shore and below; the eame with the elbow, shoulder, 
" l ~“ *t sa f the other arm, beginning and ending with the little 
<WBjr they count up to twenty-fire. For anything beyond that 
*€ «udl etteke about the thickness of a match.” I hare 
* three bundles of testes. At Erub .1 saw an old man eount 
te*s, negbraing with the Bttte togsr of the left hshd:— fittdipt, teMA 

■fe-tr-iv-..; ' 1.2' 
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ave noticed adedded tendency to count by twos car oodples. . - 
p»> ftTfcmjitft bf the differences in tine vocabularies of tbs 
languagebatonbyvarious travellers firoip different islands, .> 
aa- • v ariations I h&ve • collected of tbs. twp 

numerals. - ' * . 

- ‘ * ^ ( j » 

ifo* ■; 

“ r the Kowrarega [sic] tribe* 


vrin&pdas' *.••■■■ 
quassur 9 #- .** t • 

^rassur-wSriipuBe 
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Wyatt Gilljp. 225), for the * 
as a whole. ■ 


wsrhxw .. .. •*. [Wyatt Gill (p. i 

aa g°? a . **;• *• f Western Tribe 

r Tl^idberias <n, p. 38V), for 
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c&hfram* ‘Ot 1 

. I Moa, Bade, Mabuiag, Nagn 
'U?C . . f . and Tud (A.C.EL). 

■ Or J 

' stood for five objects; m 
ml, for ten, but I do not think they w 
tog composed of five two s,u, o^ d 
£’ I had “ wdgetal todgXUil " given me 
ICoamaxL 

a Mural og they originally countoc 
the only island where this, oceurri 
kalian influence, I also obtained 

f Sjpfi digit*, epke (middle ones) ; index fin| 
v (tag noe); wwt, k*b&oke*e ; elbow 
me IKS.): armpit, Ufnam s ' " 

fittrekp'tM&p t and then pa— ing in the 
bog with the little finger, with the same i 

age to me also only fch* t** utoitf 
sty ,or a let, is am «tr aviw. ’ 

Uvrnr (II, p. 301), the Qvto tribe at * 

MMto to-j hwtb^ta 

■ea/fer higher numbers, and oo— sto 
y^^he nsnumda u—dby the aborig&titip ofOape 

, (hand)/ ».** ^ - 
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i*«jia%&,or ndbtget, for fire, nabiget nabiget for ten, nabUcoku 
for fifteen, and nabticokv. nab&oku fqr twenty (ptt=*hand, and 
Ixubssfoot). Nabiget can hardly be said to be the name of the 
ztlcutab« fiTe»bttt tiutt there- were as many of the objects referred 
‘. to as there are fingers on one hand. . I further hod from the 
' dame island maura for 100 and iai gam for 1,000 (this is pro- 
baddy kat fas, “a great lot”) but these and several other nombers 
I do not believe in. >- . 

Jtto is sometimes used in connexion with one, ipal with two, 
and ita with three, but I do not know in exactly what way. 
Thus one Mundug informant gave me 1 = ino vrapuwi, 2 = ipal 
; ukosa, 8— ita badagtii, 4 —ipal ukosa ukosa, Bssipal ukosa ukosa 
ino urapuni, and 6~ipal uiosa ukosa, ukosa or vxirdbadagili. ^ 
•" They usually count by their fingers, and as a rule begin with 
the little finger of the left hand. I bblieve this was the original 
method. There was another system of counting by commenc- 
ing at the little finger of the left hand, kotodinmra, then 
' following on with the fourth finger, kotodimwra gomgozinga (or 
fgu/mmujer ) ; middle finger, %l get : index finger, klak-n£toi-g$t ; 

, thumb, kabaaet ; wrist , perta or tiap ; elbow joint, kudu ; shoulder, 
jeuguiwoik; left nipple, stum madu: sternum, Jam, dadir; right 
le, sust* madu, and ending with the little finger of the right 
L- (These names were obtained at Mabniag, those used in 


of irmeli devett nineteen are merely inverse 
s. of <Doe u> nine. ; The names are simply those of the 
fre-bodyti^ mud are notnnmerais. Irimy 

iis system conld only have been used as an aid to r 
-Eke uaing a knotted string, and hot *s a aeries of 
hcisL The db<«( h)uft, kudu, might be either seven 
, And I coakl not discover that kudu really stood for 
M»e numbers, but in a questiott of trade a man would 
how far along his person a farmer number of articles 
teat by beginning again on the left little finger he- 
tire actual number. Only the old men are 
ted with this method, and, in fact, few Of the younger 
ve&ny idea of their own mode of counting, our system 
*"~~ J everywhere. 'I have experienced a sur- 
■ mount of difficulty in getting any reliable information 
apparently simple subject 

If? Wyatt Gill says (p. 225), “Anything above ten the 
Straits Islanders count visibly, thus: touch each finger, then 
list, elbow, and shoulder joint on the right side of the body ; 
ferjels ihesternum and proceed to the joints, of the left, not 
ting the fingers of the left hand. This will give seventeen. 

*JBs suffice not, count the toes, the ankle, knee, and hip joints 





Wr , wtfr » » "llh . i. ' , 
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give sixteen more, the entire process ■<" 
ieiding thirty-three.' Anything beyond ess be enumerated . 
ly by help (tfslrondleof sticka.” .* 

AH this numerals now in use are ‘borrowed from the English . . 
Simple ariflunetic is taught in theMif&ion School^, snathe 
ciphers are aB introduced. ■■ ■ f ■ • *' 

/ abA death were always supposed to be . \- 

?" 'the result of^sbrceiy. jttid cures were also credited - to the shill 1 ' 
i- . of the “«0iiS^"^wce*y or medicine man. Certain .vegetable 
products are still osad forsome specific complaints, for example , \i 
the baafcoffi&reofcof aparticnlar bash Was shewed at Tad few 
- theae buSh remedies aref known to all, bat ' 

Eajdehag wexeacquamied With several 

tobethe usual diaeasoB to^Wbieb the* 
rrh, cough, *ak eyes, consumption 'dr ' 
^.elephantMsi^ M^ ulcerated sored, 
yjM^'-hi^;bi^:iii)WSdaoed' j the two 
Acatb pfalarge number of peoi 

sb-Moralng j -in" . .. 

f season# itprobably always, more or 
Strove swamps. MscgillivrayflLtf. 
r'a man under treatment for “ague*" 
round while aeveral men in succession 
Sr knees and kneaded it with theft 

BOM? him ftlortPi to 0 Ihhft atiH gxvrmVl 

ptema penqpirataon broke out* dfcnoti] 
if the attack,” He also says the’ ft 
ns it is supposed to remove former a 
O' Sores prevalent among children.”- ") 
tight compression of Ok head duri 

»* ( • • k-a *. 

ate» (U,p. 31), “ecarificatkm of tia 
node of ttoatdng local ytoaftt i 
nfl that it was employed for ahxti 
u. In some cases the body fcr 
idily mistake the cicatrices fbr,fc 
Uitmues-v* 44 Ligatures are also ased;ur 
rtSorehead to remove head-ache.** ’ . 
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&«ndkft).Thi8WiU 


b MaeFarlane, “ The treatment - < 0 , 
s ; they are mostly left to theft- own 
ntdey and Murray), cared for at «* 
tape to place. A needle made frmfe 
taken 1 , to battle ih a gtddl 

’ — / 
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“Boils on tOripus parts of the body, even on. the head, are 
' . prevalent, especially during the rainy season) when the food is 
: of a poorer description than at other times. Children are moet 
' subject to them, and 1 have mote than once , seen them so 
... covered .with offensive sores as to he rendered most disgusting 
objects " (MaogUUvTay, II, p. 31). 

• Ibelie ve the natives rarely, carried about with them the 
hitmen of their deceased relatives, although they often kept the 
shall of. a. relation in the house in a basket, and that of an. 
enemy outside the house or in some pnfalie place. An exception 
% to tins general statement is . recorded by Macgillivray for the 
'<■. island ofMoraJug (II, p> 32). Some time after death, the head 
>. of a husband “ isremoved and handed over to the custody of 
‘ the eldest wife. She carries it about with her in a bag during 
*"> her widowhood, accompanying the party of the tribe to which 
rite belongs from place to place.” I gathered that the custom 
of keeping the skulls of relatives was mainly on account of 
affection, but such skulls were also used for divination (see the 
Myths of Sesere and of Upi). Again* on first removing the 
. ? tdcull from the body it was often used to divine the Maidelaig 
i caused, the death of the deceased (see funeral customs in 
1 Procured a dtlgong-charm, the efficiency of which was 
"ie addition of thefibulmof the MaidSlaig who 
it. I never heard of human bones being used 
pkvert sickness or other evils, or as remedies four ' 
lel^gepdofTiai, we find that his mother carried 
round her neck, honfis of her hahy boy, fyt 

fib not know, \ - ... ’ 
andendoeorea round them are always kept 
anandtjdy.. .v.; ,/ •;/ .. 

at qjf ibod.~The chief food substances are frail,, 
wee* potato*, sugar cane, “§***,” the larvae and . 
wge Longieora beetle^ Crustacea, shell-fish, numerous 
^monitor {“ iguana”), birds, and dqgong. 
varieties of yam are cultivated. Macgillivray gives 
Sines of half-a-dozen kinds, and wild yams are also eaten. 
‘§f, YoL II, MacgUlivi-ay says : “ Not leas, than nine 
kinds of yams and yam-like tubers — including the 
jtsto — are cultivated in Tones Straits, and are specially 
ignished by name” Yams and sweet potatoes form tire 
^ farinaceous food of the people. Sugar cane is only met 
a few islands. Macgillivray (II, p. 26) thus describes 
par&tion of biiu, “ When the rains set in the Mjpu. 
i.ihn principal support of the Cape York and Mfirolug' 
Inis is a grey slimy paste procured from a species of 
VC {Candelia i), the gprpaJts of which, throe or four imam** 
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y,has somewhat the taste of a 
^WaUmik id), the size of an apricot, 
a nearly . insipid but slightly mawkish 
red, mealy £ra& of Mimusops KavMi^- 
specks of Eugenia), a red, apple-like 
has a pleasantly' acid testa The 
ana yields a sweet mucilage What 
f3p..Ar to water in which it has been soaked 
mpfelsp between two stones, and the keriae 
(Macgilhvray, II, p. 27k 
fpd^Be of a vine-like creeper with leg 
Kieeaten with biyu” (lx., p. 289). Th 
kjre.liBually roasted before being eaten.; ia 
ialvarieties of banana : at lea& onek 
I was told, by South Sea men. dli 
embers of a wood fire ' 
it is often eaten with the kernel of cl 


>'{W^ waS . occasionally imported from Dai 
card that aninferior kind of sage was oceas 
be pith of a local eycad. The sago palm “ 


s the Prince of Wales Islands, wheal; 
i ift apt^y inner wood ^w t^it well 
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-■' w ]uoh falls to the bottom of the vessel, and bake it as bread ” 
t (Macgfllivray, II,p- 62), ' 

- The edible roots are yams, sweet potatoes, and according to 
■f" Maegillivray (ll, pp. 288, 290), those of the Hellmia can-idea 
' (eaten raw), of a kind of rush, and of a convolvulus, thavr&r. ; 
$■' As t her e were no indigenous land mammals, milk and ' 
)k, ordinary flesh food were unknown. The dingo was formerly 
V. . domesticated in acme islands, but I never heard of its being 
n eaten. I tfainkit is doubtful if the pig waa introduced into the 
'J . islands, or at all events it was not general. ■ 

jl- j could not say. for wbat class of food there is a marked pie- 
V. teimix unlees it be the flesh of the turtle mid dugong, as these ' J 
*4,'* -were very eagerly sought for, as well as the eggs of the former. - 
. ' X'ho lame of a Longieom beetle are considered delicacies. ? 

' Marrow is unknown, as neither the turtle nor the dugong have 
g * jt in their bones. The porpoise is not eaten in some of ; 
i' ' the islands; a Murahig man informed me, “Me fellow no eat 
t him he too fat ; MSsig, Pourma (P&rema) and mainland 
(Australia) man eat him, because he no savvy spear d&ngal 
4 ~-. (dugong)” The blood of the turtle is eaten. ; 

I have no information concerning any prohibition from eating ) 
special ki«da of food daring certain seasons, except in the case 
>f Vu*g du ring initiation. Thus in Muralug I was told the lads 
yd po abstain from all animal food, including mollusca and 
Itasca. At Nsgir I was informed that the Kemge lads were ' 
allowed to eat certain fish, Paza and Takam, nor “ the red 
fogtdecraw fish” (i< stomach/Ac.) Flesh and fat may be . 
jot not " guts ’* (aom) . I doubt if my Nagir informant .’ 
ite correct- Members of a dan might not eat the totem . 
dfaa, With the exception of the dugong and turtle dans. . t 
Olivtay says (II, p. 10): “ As a further proof of the low ( 
loa d the (Murali^) women, I may side that it' is upon 
thst the only restrictions in eating particular sorts of food 
toeed. Many kinds of fish, including some of the best, f>', 
ridden on the pretence of their causing disease in women, . } 
Kju gh not injurious to the men. The hawksbill turtle and 
eg gs arc forbidden to women suckling, and no female, until 
fond child- bearing, is permitted to. eat of the Torres Strait 
Xn the story of Gelam it is stated that his mother ate 
sea Straits pigeons. I do not know whether she was sup- 
ggd .j© be past child-bearing, or whether this custom was con- : 
ed to Muralug, and thus possibly due to Australian influence. ; ", 
There are no storehouses for food. I never heard of unusual ^ 
Twing used as food, such as bark or clay, in times of /' 
..... , ' scarcity ,nor of any invigorating substance being eaten before 
rh- ^ jKftTtftlnng any arduous labour. I do not know that salt, .'•> 
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joes; or obj condiment are mixed with their food. Honey is 
(ten when obtainable, hot. I do not know whether it is used 
tosWeeten other food ; the aftme hojds good for the sugar cane. 
No whets to the appetite are in use/andthere ia no difference in 
the food of various individuals. 

• JW— -Fire was obtained by means of the simplest form of 
band fire-drill; now wax matches are invariably, used. (This 
v'afthjept ih dealt with more itaHy later on.) .* v.» U 

>t Mote of Cookjt*g.-*-l believe fruit is the only artiele pf food 

which is eatep raw. Fish, after being gutted, were dried in the 
gun oaf somerimre smoked. Strips of. dugtwgineat, with the 
^MderiBd.idi^a attaebed.erealso smoked, nadangaccordingto 
some wiute 'pedpte a- very good ■ bacon’. 1 have seen such strips 
hanmng on *'iin&io«d>ofdoore, wbiehWSs prepared in. the dry 
season for nae Adribg Ihe^ north-west season: According tb 

the /blubber is esteemed the most 
■' pe akin' iseaten, although ifcybquiraR 
' <v S^'Owcwuiag the turtle hesays (II y 
^Tslaudert we aeeustomed to dry the 
fMetnw^fQoddnring theiyvayages. The meat 
!uk iftj&ki; ' teiled m a melon shell, stuck upon 
iped- in the son. Prepared in this manner it Will 
jttd wissks, bbtrequirea a second cooking before 
mount of its hardness and toughness.. Tbe fat 
tre surface during the boiling ia skimmed off and 
jf bamboo and turtles’ bladders, being mud 
[ have -even seen the natives drink: it off in it 
dr as much gusto as ever alderman enjoy edhia 
*’ m .” Meat is not salted. - .*• ••" 
ong and turtle meat are roasted over the fire, 
s often eaten- half raw. Unripe bananas 
the ashes of a fire. Ho forks, spoons, or 
in use : a kind of clam caUed^oAu 
’ spoon or ladle ; blood, grease, Ac.,’ is collet 
. .eat was formerly cat with the bamboo $n 
Mans has seen dugong so cut up (see also Story 
wgillivray says the Mnrahig people used a a 
s purpose. At the present time Steel kni 

tfefct, tubers and roots were formerly boOed^ 
melon or scoop /shell, OjRs^rim),.or k the ht (a trt 


%nu proboseidi/enu) 

. The native oven, t n 
bribe ground, in #1 ( 
With the mei t, tl »v 


r iron pots are used, 
ns. described to me aa 
stones arid leaves 1 an 
g covered over with en 

Wf lp(,p.2S): 
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jg of simple construction ; a number of stones, the sins of the fist, 
f; ate hud on the ground, and a fire iscon tinned above them until *•' 
V, they aiesufficiently hot.. ’ The meat is then laid upon the - ' 
■If > bottom kyer with some til the heated stones above it, a rim. of 
tea-tree bark banked up with sand or earth is put up all round, 
with a quantity of berk, leaves, or grass on the top to retain the j 
4 ' and the process of baking goes on; This is the favourite 

* mode of cooking turtle and dugong throughout Tones Strait, 

'.*• arid on the east coast of the mainland I have seen similar fire- -• 
places as fin -South as Sandy Capa'’ ■ Hollow trees, ant-hills, ^ 
\ or such like are not used as ovens. Hot stones are not nsed for 

v boiling . ■'.•••• V" 

' I do not think that rings of day or other material are 
$ employed to keep the cooking vessels Upright There is in \ 

if ’ almost every house a circular, wire framework suspended from f 

L a rafter, on which fish and dugong and turtle meat are smoked, 

v.; and which may also support some shell vessels. Probably ’ 

V aomething of the same sort was formerly used, for we find that •? 

according to the legend, Tiai's mother erected a light framework 
l (net) over toe fire on which to.diy and smoke her fish. * 

»•, •• . Cooking is carried on either inside or outside the house, more ^ 
" ’ generally the former, but the oven was always outside. I know 
. im feitnhnna . So far asl have seen the cookpg is done by toe 

m only, excepting in the bachelor’s quarters, and when h 
* toa go expeditions: in thmr canoes. I have never heard of ?; 
iodring cmemonies or superstitions. The food for the men >i 
men is cooked together; Fruitand vegetables are never ? 
^ by jncklmg. . I never heard any tradi- ,r 

at too ^xigih of toe art of cooking. Kitchen middens S. 
farmed now. nor did I eome across traces of ancient. 
jrtn/v-jDugoog'. and turtle skulk and hones were . j. 
and often still are, massed in heaps or put out in rows. 
o this was merely to keep count of the number of animals 
A m any one season. They were subsequently distributed; 
Soon crumbled away. •£, 

kah Thn only drinks formerly nsed were water and the '? 
d of the coco-nut. Ho fermented liquor or spirit was 
^ vPoeaibly Kava 1 may have been made, but I never heard f 
tier is it made now. . ;■ 

The whole family eat together without any distino- 
mas to age or Bex. Usually several families live in one 


» drank oH eoitain occasions on the coast of D&udai, u at the initia- 
fjjjgiri; & - iadi (see Anthropological Notes from Danda^ by Beardmore, 

stTwln 5 jrohKshed in the next number of this Journal), If acfarlane found _ 
m&ofo exifi&s amongst the nattres near the Fly Hirer, H Here it is the * . 
dale* the i6ob" {p. IS*). - ■; J’ 
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einVhich thfere , may he one or more fireplaces. a j 

■■ ■« 
aigareverysii mde tobd? unceremonious- Feasts were made 
t Mtaat^, Bas3arwige> tod death s fX ^ absence 

intoxicating liquors there wereno , „„ 

«k»a af tarde mad dugong; tie two latter are 
^**^1 jfftf is eattm or other apparent 
" -*'• -fiaft is not used* A* -to the 
5 of &~f «*tah_ I nhaafcl salrthaiit is on the whole leas 


- means of the bamboo pipe was the 

'•srcsEaasi madness ^frett^waa 
ed^tthe 

J^Tatoy telfia & <**1 


aiftil^M^Btiibalisni certainly does not exist now.Midj 
s term skmifies waking a regnlarmeal of a man, it never! 
Sta oarur,’ X manwould tear out the tongue, or cither parti 
iVS he Wl sta in battle, wid eat i« aw or 
i^Jlmerefy as a charm for bravery (see wscounts of differs^ 
Wands), They would drink the sweat of wamora «»**"- 
retard &om. fighting for the same reason. In the Narrative 
he mdanch^ swpwxeck of the ship, Charles Eaton, 

' Wemyss, 1837, p. 15, the fifilowing passage occurs: * 
Irdand rose of the two survivors] states that the says 
'on Bovdany Island ate the eyes and cheeks of tee stops 
^SSngwg to the * Charles Eaton.’ _ Ttasthe 
hdnCed tp4° from a peculiar notion which they euttota 
such conduct wQl increase their desire after the blood of 
f Wen." The shipwrecked crew were brained in Anguavltfes 
g. party of Aurid wen who were fishing at Boydany (thip 
toteicL to. not named on the latest Admiralty Chart)j 
:the motive here given is correct. I cannot say, T* 

Women and children with the murdered crew. 

¥ Narcotics .— Tobacco to the only narcotic used. swt ^ 
invariatoy used for inhalation fiwa the characteristic to 

mptotoed by short European wooden and day juj^Stliw 
Suae of ctoftrettes. T5*e latter are madefirom trade tons 
hi required, ©rambled in th® to^d^ to^ then rolle&ap i 
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piece' of paper (newspaper preferably) or in a fragment of a i 
h&nawn le af. The native pipe is made from a piece of bamboo 
from over a foot to between two and three or even four feet in ; 
length. The natural partition at one end and tire intermediate i 
one, if such occurs, is perforated. At one end of the pipe there *• 
is always a complete partition, and near this a small hole is 
bored. Into the latter a small wooden or bamboo tube, a few 
inches in length, is inserted. The tobacco is put in this and f 
the open end of the pipe applied to the month, and by suction 3 
the pipe is filled with tobacco smoke-, often they wilt even put 4 
their month to the bowl and blow down through it As soon ’ 
as the pipe is filled with smoke, the light hand is applied to tire 
open end and the bowl is removed. The small hole is applied 
to the mouth and the smoke sucked through it, after the 
withdrawal of the hand from the open end. The length of the 
pipe causes such a draught that the smoke is violently inhaled. 
When, a has had a suck he will put his hand to the open 
end, to prevent the escape of the smoke, and pass it on . to 
another, who receives, and may be transmits it to another in the 
same manner . The women usually prepare the pipe and pass 
it on to their men. 

. t The effect of this kind of smoking appears to be very severe. 

The men always seem quite dazed for a second or two — -some- 
‘ - fence longer — but they enjoy it greatly, and value tobacco very 
^Ufy ; they will usually sell anything they possess for some. I 
nveaeen an old’ man, reel and stagger from the effects of one 
ifcllatthe pipe, and 1 have heard of men even dropping down * 
he ground from its effects. Jukes says of the Erub people 
smoking their own tobacco [which is of a light- 
■' eolonr], they break off a piece from the plait into which 
tj«ea aretwisted, and wrap it in a green leaf to prevent its 
|jdj§«ffre to the wooden bowL A woman is then deputed to 
the bamboo with smoke, as before described, and on its being 
S round, each person takes a long draught of smoke, which 
wit Iowa, apparently with considerable effort, and stands 
yy^krt>le«g» a few seconds, as if convulsed, with the tears in his 
%ea$ he then respires deeply and seems to recover. They call 
t*‘ eree Oora’ [ore ur or ur are], (to drink heat or . fire) and, . 
ifofoig (heir stomachs, seem much comforted after it. I tried - 
heir tobacco, but found it intolerably hot and strong.” 1 

. ^ 1 * ^jend of mine, who at one time took to smoking the Papuan pipe, gave 
ptiMllft following account of his experiences. The inhaled smoke is retamed for 
ti&jjofurat poarible and let oat through the mouth and noee. There is a retry 
agBfljfr feM fefc through the pipe, which drives the smoke right into the lungs, 
iftlie first tan* this nearly chokes a person, and this experience genendhf , 
. jjjfrfoa ^ curiosity. After a single inhalation the confirmed smoker feels 
and sleepy ; the effect is much the same as with opium, but with none of 
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*i ; 'Sfftog511ivr^r &1 bo offers similar testimony: “"On several 
froqaa ions at Gape York, I have seen a native so affected by a 
jiag fe i nhalation as to ' be rendered nearly senseless, with the 
;■ perspiration bursting odt at every pore, and require a draught 
of water to restore him; and, although myBelf a smoker, yet on 
the only nccaa mu when 1 tried this mode of using tobacco, the 
sensations of nausea and faintness were produced ’ (1, p. 126). 

- ► To bacco is very Httlegrown now in the islands,'** the natives 
muchprefer the ordinary trade tobacco. It is cultivated in 
i. Da udai and allroondthe Papuan Gulf. - ■ . ■ 

< Onmes.— ‘As there was no recognised government or state, 

nor any system of religion, ail crimes were of a purely personal 
nature, and were individuallyrevenged. 

.■'t. There isnoreason for believing "that homicide was & priori 
\ reprehens&bfe, it only became so when a man’s own friend or 
St by another: No one, however, had a 
H aha man killing his own wife or children, as 
* ownproperty. Infanticide was a 
stanee of a sorcery-man .-was oaten 
' sickness ordesth of a person against v - 
‘ No stigma rested upon either party ‘ 
hiecmtiaet. _ •' 

4vOh the etS« hand,it was a meritorious deed to kill foreigners 
fight or by treachery, and tumour and glory was 
pagbome of the skulls of the inhabitants 
k in battle. Hie men of Ttad were notorious 


was told, often used to make a raid on another 
young men might hgve trophies, uadi 
“ S5r *‘ , “ -/the women. Such raids were, as often a& 
islands, and not necessarily against fhatit 


A*. 






these was any enmity or ill-feeling. 
'Acsse of suicide. ' . , , 

^tettm sexual crimes were very differently 
Stlifikise; people. Owing to the faet that the 
[marriage to the men, the girls held a very indy 
SaA ripitly or wrongly, they and the married 
aaidered as the seducers. Thus more than onc$ 
Nfrmsh steal man.” The wrong done in 
heut the Straits was considered as a theft, hot 
where the women took the initiative in makriag^j 


This smoking deadens aB the senses, ifter 
smoker off into » deep, heavy, hot not refreshing, sleep. * jgbeiw^ 
Myinfomant smoked in this manner for about six months, 
*#4fro& ftt hi# heart became affected. The heart’s action sraa-ia' 8 ‘ 
backing cough. It made him gemflr aBy \aa$ and* 
i£y nervous. He ahrays took a ppll when the effect of, the 
L a g*mi hankering after it* Iahi*ea»etheto»gsvrerenot 

. * 4 “ ■ >< :? 

i' * • . 





^convenient legal fiction to attribute to the women the active 
part, and therefore what wrong there might be in unrecognized 
sexual connections. “ Woman he steal man, how man he help 
^|t ?” is an excuse which is not confined to Torres Straits. I 
was told in Mabuiag that a girl who was notoriously free in hear 
favours was branded ; to the man less disgrace was attached. 
(For farther details see separate accounts of the islands.) 

After marriage, as the wife 'was the property of her husband, 
the latter was the aggrieved party in rape or adultery, and he 
had to be reckoned with If the husband was very “ wild,” the 
death of both parties would alone satisfy him, but more 
mercenary considerations might occur to h im , and he would let 
the man off with a fine. 

I never heard of any unnatural offences in the Straits, though 
sodomy is largely practised at Mowat in DaudaL 

Morals . — During the initiation of the lads in Tad a code of 
morals was taught which indicates a really high feeling for 
morality. Theft and borrowing without leave were prohibited. 
The hungry and thirsty were to be satisfied. Parents were 
to be honoured and provided with food, even to the extent erf 
self-denial on the part of the son and his wife. Marriage was 
fmtaddaa to cousins and also, with a remarkable delicacy of 
leafing, to the sister of a man’s particular friend. A man must 
not propose marriage to a girl or even follow her when she 
walks' about. A man must stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Ids, brother when fighting, and not shirk his duty. Probably 
fttflar precepts were inculcated in the other islands, and it is 
06 very probable that the people, as a whole, acted up to their 
nt frin of morality as well as, or better than, the most Chris- 
sed peoples of Europe live up to their professions, 
te popular legends do not set up heroic ideals of virtue, 
rite now understand that term. Kwoiarn killed his mother- 
Y cursing him, and then went fighting in Boigu and Daudai to 
Bit men u to pay for mother,” whatever that may mean. Gelanj 
tfjlt&red meanly to his mother in giving her lean pigeons to 
Mb; she played a practical joke upon him and frightened him. 
Bp discovering which he retaliated, and then he went to another 
\ Goba, however, was killed after he had duped two 
Villages by continually eating up the food which they had 
fpfeftisted to him for mutual barter. In the story of Sesere 
foe men who stole his meat were amply punished with death. 
3 Podr Tawar was brutally treated by the men, who continually 
l forgot his instructions concerning the best method of cultivating 
The infant Upi was cruelly and wantonly S|»eared by 
jSjpfce men in play. 

. believe that public opinion as to what was good or bud 









’ ilf wit amch junk' fat ; die ' frwy or another: The fwople are 
K» #. talker*, and ate always ready to ait down sod “jam. 
►oubtless tomi^y ibe “ big men ” looked ^ter the m<m»te rf 
B COBBU iflity fa t general .apart ofway> hut I suspect that 
V any man who earila taSe care of himself could do pretty w€ ® 
VMt he hked> bat no ohe wae free from the supposed effect* of 

■•;' Wfe food <rf t^ieiT children, and I haro^nevw 

. of ftnwmitt^feetii^ hw wifeor ehiMien, nor do I believe 
that the wives had much to coinplain of in the past. Aecording 
■ to MaeffOlivnEv: tih® Mwaljfe women Were not particularly weB- 

* m*&* to&m- ft*. *: f ***T- 

1 «>Avn mAMt rtnhflRMl than the flulftt 


tahnin 


Wtte.^ the other 

:h matt vraa " ydld ’’‘from the effects of his 
appears to have been par- 
partaken ofpufcrid human 

ddjblhrtr^ ' ' 

to bear on moto|L condpot 
fOT deeds or condoct. 
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case after be 
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ijd a^yer Wve origmat^ or have been kept up. This moral 
haddeariy a ntBitarian foundation, for I particularly 
auirod whether cheating occurred, and. pointed out the>; 
Schlfy there would be in detection. The c ontinuanc e of thtb£? 
proved that dishonesty was, at least, very rare. The$e$ 
goodehun<^ for cheating to be found out, as friends \ 
would inform. Should partial or entire repudwrf 
debt take place, the supply of canoes would cease, ? ^ 
or turtle or dugong, we hungry all the ‘ 

^nd furthermore there would be a fight • <*: *' 

X f leathered the impression that chastity before mamagj 
unknown, free intercourse not being considered wrong; 
merely ** fashion along we folk/ 1 On the other hand, I * . 
belie ve that unbridled license was indulged in. Decerns^ 

.' observed— thus I was told in Tud a girl, before goingl%k| 
would tie a string round her foot and pass it under the tfe^ti 
wall of the house. In the middle of the night her lov’Oli 
‘ come, pull the string, and so awaken the girl, who i 
' v join him. As the chief of Mabuiag said, * Whatman: 

do ; if she wants the man how can he stop her ? w ■ 4 X 
i.J During actual courtship and the probation ^ 

^narriage, I do not think that sexual intercourse took 

between the contracting parties, f^ce|^ in the case « 

*■ 1 > . , ,, ' . 
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Mnraldg people. Possibly neitherwere eeKbate during this 
period, almost certainly not the men. 

. : Marriage certainly implied the personal and sola rights of the 
man over the woman. Adultery, on the woman’s part, con- 
stituted an act of theft, and therefore was a personal injury. 
I dm doubtful whether it was really an offence against morals. 

the Hey. Dr. MacFariane, however, informs me that he 
believes that the natives maintained a fair standard of sexual 
morality before any intercourse with other nationalities. 

■ > Jjjfrayery, - ferocity, -endurance of pain and hardship, and 
other warlike qualities, were undoubtedly regarded as great 
' virtues. 

Goseemmts, oaths, ordeals . — I never heard of any of these. 
Sdigum, fetishes, &0. " . 

Souls.-— 1 never heard anything Which led me to believe that 
the natives recognized that they had a soul when living, or 
anything analogous to it, bat they certainly did believe that 
after death their “ man "left the corpse. Mari may be variously 
translated as shadow, reflection, spirit, ghost. . If it were 
required to preserve, the skull of a deceased person, a number 
of men would, several days after death, very quietly approach 
~ e raised platform or temporary grave, as the case might be, 
d4hen rimnltaneously stamp the ground with one foot and 


^ would not come off easily. I gathered that 

that part the left at death and part re* 
QBdSj frightened away. lids© heard something about 
ptthegrayeB for a fewnights to see if anything would 
v#hetad«hqt get a satisfactary account of this custom, 
repression I gathered was that the man haunted the 
severaldays after death, and the relatives probably 
rigil in order that jthe man might in some way or 
p .them information which Would lead to the 
individual who had caused the death, for, 
, ye elsewhere stated, they do not believe tfrnt either 
Ittjhe or death are dee to natural causes. 

* iveirheard of any belief in apparitions of men seen at a 
Spet the time of their death, nor in the appearing of a 
IsMt person. 

IVe no information of any past practice of human beings 
fSpfe being put to death at the burial of a person. The 
peatCeption to this is in the legend Of Kwoiam. That hero, 
be had murdered his mother for cursing him, cut off her 
‘iittsliMt ll^boo knife, and said to the corpse, “ I'm g oing 
everybody the other islands to pay for yon.” I could 
lite understand what was meant, but took it to be « 
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the greatest warriors, the biggest skull-hunters, angL 
so forth, wean in some w» y or another better off there ; how, did 
ty* quite S'ppep*' Neither of us gathered tha$ jouwality or 
religfonhad anything to do with it. 

• tfasesr ■ jFrrVjf —7 do not think it can besaid that the 
soob of the dead WCte regarded either as demons or divinities, 
nor do £ it eap be correctly said that they were wor- 


ayee .Bright be invoked for divining purposes by means 
(heir skulls, as in the legend of Sesere ; or, as in the case of 
I/p£ ope mjgfai t divine through the good offices of the skulls of 
jfom anyone opight do it, no priests being necessary. 
f&fcm would qe cleaned, repainted, and anointed with or 
planed npon certain “leaves dong bush ;* usually, if not invari- 
ably. these had a distinct scent The inquirer would then 
in tbs skull to apeak the truth, and putting it on his 
'pmow at night-tame, would go to sleep. The skulls were 
supposed to speak to .the sleeper with a chattering noise 
'(described p s being like the noise made by knocking the teeth 
together). The dreams were the messages .upon which action 
yrqald be taken. .Wyatt Gill (p. 217), says, “ They delight to 
dim the d(iri»«-bf .their deceased ancestors, as represented 
sjJeand female skulls. These are carefully treasured up' in 
r huts, and carried with them on their voyages.” Personally, 
Y Ahjjp a form of worship, but merely one 
'* ’* The Carrying the skulls in canoes, as men- 
* * r partly for affection and pertly for 

to jW£,pr in jdmes pf peril, men would invoke 
qtpeag' 'such as ICwoiam or Sigai, so that they 
»» Wftteogth.. I did ,59t discover how the 
teed, but 1 bebev© the idea was that they might 
k the figh*»"g virtues of the bid heroes, and not 
lieved that the opart of the heroes could do any- 



: ancestors, so far as 1 could learn, were never really 
Personally I coaid never discover any satisfactory 
se in the belief of a god or gods, 
p*.— It appears to have been the custom in the Western 
. pr at all events in some of them, to have places set apart 
id to the memory of the dead. 

following are the only two accounts which we possess of 
iijnemovtals. Unfortunately, neither observers had the good 
ifete witness any ceremony connected therewith. 

jrfafegtllivray (II, p. 37) gives the following description' 
fit he saw in the Island of Nagir, in the year 1849 
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fl yry jUITrltHrj trwv > m»p» ■ ■ ■■ ^ ■ —— - . 

oocoamit leiTM, and ii bad a s ma l l dowJto 

fening ifl the eentre/* ... ' ‘ ’ . , ».-■ 

^plomtr of the two semens is illustrated by a pW» m 
$vi*yBw«fc /’•••*. .'■ ' • _._ ._ * ■•". 

IrtAd^BoOd as- that by the Be?. Dt. w. . , 
j)\ T^hoj in tbie course of a visit to Torres Struts w 
i^Of!NewGmnea, landed on Parem, or,' as be; tejoja 
(Bampton Island). Dr. Gill vrrites: u A\i 
r on were two funereal screens, so arranged a 
l of a passage between them. They we« 
mW hi height, ami consisted of a number of sta 
^rou^oovered With lattfise-work. At into 
mwerehmurwoodeuimages of turtle, sharks, all: 

dingoes, and cassowaries, all 
t thirty. At the baae were ^ 
ia, gods, and until recently, hiring 
sbitautsof iWaasria-Bmtit^ 
ders in thereaferieted sense oftbc, 
liareepeet, at least, a saBulat caste 


&«m is no « Waus ” sliU ^M 
l&n&tL ’ ^agirijUbWpi . 

Lto be reoogniaSiriwv confused lit 
fcsnsh Us'^-^plkrge Fusus, Caumpta *n 
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.V Giaitt Clam, but the old clear spaces are now overgrown with 
Htob, and a name's guidance is necessary tor their discovery. 

. 1 am unfortunately unable to give much precise information 
T respecting the ceremonies connected with the Wans. Thatthe 
?* W&us was associated with the memory of the dead admits of 
little doubt. Hy informant stated that the flat stones on which 
faoes were painted were prepared hy the men, and the women 
would say, “ That is my boy ocgirl,” as the case might be, and 
pve ^e name of “ her child to the stone, or “tula” »9 it was 
termed. The islands ef Kapr and Yam only had this custom (?). 
I gathered that certain functions were carried ont in the olear 
.*• spacp in front of the Wans. In fact, we may reasonably regard 
•it this as being an area set apart for these ceremonies. It was 
* ’ here that the death-dance or “ Merkai ” was held, and the 
“ kcntge ” or initiation ceremonies, and also a ceremony called 
' Maiwa,” of whieh I was only able to collect fragmentary 
i information, during the fruiting season of the Wangai (popularly 
\ ■ known as the “Wild Plum’’). The men and women would 
■p asse mble in front, of the Waus. Then a man, whose body and 
v ; head were entirely hidden beneath a covering of leaves, would 
emerge from behind the Wans and (probably after some pre- 
iT Kminary dancing) would chase away all the spectators. I was 
armed that the.khla, or. painted stone faces, were placed hy the 
gas only for Majwa. _ 

tumiiielined to faelieye that the Maiwa was. the real ceremony 
thememory at the dead, and that the man, who was .so 
ced wiih ksavea tbathis identity was visually undeter- 
S&e, represented a Mari, ot sprit ; probably not the spirit of 
iS^Ceasedindividual, but a representative spirit of .all the 
wooden images of animals seen by Dr. Gill may 
ie representations of the totems (augUd) ot that tribe, 
rage and Maiwa ceremonies might occur at the same 
^different times, hut they were transaetedinthe same 


ffia g from a dance that I saw in Thursday Island per- 
smmS' by Mural ug and Nagir men, I imagine that the Wans 
tjttn primarily a screen to serve as a background for the 
jgri^and at the same time to hide the preparations of the 
Aaew who were to come on next, and the dishabUU ot those 
ohad already, taken their part. 

fthiii wirairi Possession. — All diseases, ailments, and accidents 


mi supposed to be the result of sorcery. I never heard them 
j^ Bbutod to 'demoniacal influence or of spirits “possessing” 
jdthm ^Qcturnally, as in nightmare, . or more or less 
C(|jKtantly, as in mania or delirium. 

T ^spiritualism . — I know of no practices akin to modern 
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tomy wind «ft open question how fiur worship wfiS connoted 
Wiethe" WW'O* funeral screen, arid the ston<» with faces 
nainfeAon them which lay there. I consider the.latter as 

S^monals of the dead, not asiflote. ^ M .. 

r gpfrjfy tftirf' JRanffwr — I hive n#poritive information on the 
riSt of a belief in spiritual beings. I believe the nda veB. 
haye ah -idea that such exist There\Was awidely-spread belief 
in a suj»nmtnral bring or bogey termed who .. was 

ehnemlly pn tbe look-out to do some mischief, but Who was 
mualj outwitted and often killed. A dorgai was alw^fS female, 
clothed frith the usualyayior woman’s petticoat, and her hair 
made -up into long string-like enrls (yalat) and postered ynth 
hmdk her liipbs ■were long and skinny, and her features hideous 
and aWe-inspiring in some cases, or the dorgai could put on a 
more keductiye appearance, and personate the form and features 
■ ; of a w oman, so as even to deceive her husband, as happened in 
the story of Biikari, the mother of Kusa Kap. One description 
pf the appearance of a dorgai' was that she was an ugly big- 
bodied woman with long legs but small feet, and ears so large 
'that site could sleep on the one while the other covered her, 
tfrmtBkeaman sleeping between two mats. According to the 
; >Svthb' i have collected, a dorgai might steal and kill a child, 
*** ; , man for a;hu*baad, get rid of a. wife, and so personify 

- x accepted by the htisb&nd as bis time wife. One 
L a number of boys arid then cooked>them in 


Cnwith*. 


joke on rik hHnd fishermen > and stote'-their fish- 
kffled by those whom 1 my 
^ afanngidy ywrwigh th«ar slayers themselves 
Miim w the -dotgdi became cahstellations, as did also 
|&on& by »rine mens fluently the dorgai 
rerafedinto stones or rocks, a* wdl as the men who 
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writs. Worship of Plaids and Animate:-*-! do not 
" sprite especially attached to naturaT objects, 

Springs, water holes, or spirits of trees, with the possible 
_* die above-mentioned dorgai.' The totem animals 
jj- are sacred only to the members of that clan j but the 

"Vai— _a ja -very partial, merely, so far as I could 

* a family connection and its immunity from 
"a member of that clan, no worship ed reverence 
rithk. • ' 

aheim and Monotheism.— ks I have more than once 
^Iv^Limt discover a belief in gods in the ordinarily 
itod meaning of that term, neither in a supreme deity ; 
iuently there were no priests nor temples. 
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®ie idea of sacrifice is unkno 
acuerteacxti<e« are those .coaxtao 
«d or into soreerpi There was m 
austerities to induce pisioBS at 

'*SS. “■ •:. , *; ■ . ■ v ». : ' ■" ' ' . ’> 

-r-Tfceenly. purification I kud oC wac 
i heusefor several days with a lighted 
oi&reoee of a death within iL 

c-4-1 fandwoffewgeneralsapeistitiw 
toculows^ for example : At Mafoi 
es from. a spring on the side of Kwowm 
o m which, uw-vrater emerges isroputod 
tqrispetw-tfcfafltrf Jtvroiain’a. Noycnmj 

ief m^da^mtfota. avodk-poet 
which it ftotak: wi 

ttfparate m i i i ' • . •.&• 



' v jBfrfcn* Vi9*.ifWarm $tmiA 

' ^ TA«4 wit, hear of any lucky or anluckyobjoeta or acts, or of 
«ay prejudiees connected with yawning, snee*ing,orlike actions. 

the look-qnfc I did not notice that any phrase or 
Word was uttered,oratfr addon or gesture performed after one 

the Eastern tribe. 

Qae also special account of Mnralag. " ■■' • • '* 

/ 1&e <mlr cturiotw feawaes as to anipaals I heard of were that a 
. mari: waa formeriy anpposedtohave Borne affinityfor the totem 
of hie dan ; forAxample, an Umai manwas credited with nnder^ 
standing the habitaof dogs, and with ability to exercise special 
control over tbfem, Animals are not treated as rational . or 
talked to mare than with ns, perhaps not so much so. The 
sucker-fish, gap*, used in eatching turtle, is supposed to possess 
xairacnloos powers, ss is mentioned in the section relating to 


aniif t i /i v 

One wide-spread superstition is, that concurrent or even 
future misfortunes injuriously affect the success of any enter- 
/ priga fn the story of Upi, his mother left him when an infant 
aiiitig dp in a basket inside the house while die went to make 
/her A strong gust of wind blew the basket out of the 

•X house, andlhe infeniUpi rolled out on to the grass, and was 
nhSme riy carried away by some strangers. Aa the mother was 
Wbtkmg in the garden twrdiggmg dick broke, and she at once 
n^sometdringamsamisa. “Inside along her said, ‘ 1 leave my 
^ T l»lSk,perfiapseome one he take him,’” and she 
mnh to find ft was as She anticipated. According to 
^h& e iMerl^ of ^adn men when out on a tattling 
on the island of Matu to take care of 
One day they badbad luck, 
ij^'tetfa; wonderingat this, the 1 men determined 
to Md^wh^ a Borgai of the 

fe g fthmd of Kamp ar had tnnrdered all the hoys hat 


di^irfMidmiag has perhaps killed more 
1 than any man alive or dead, and one day he boasted to 
he was invariably successful. Very shortly after this he 
t to harpoon dugong, and had the misfortune not only to 
|s attempts, but also to break the dart of his dugong 
ajfc l am not quite sure that he did not try the following 
result Within three or four days, first a baby 
nthe village, and then two women. The chief then came 
tA t.flff* that, this accounted for his bad lnck, and he was 
fektt pu a &j ia .aw belief that ft was not his fault that he had 


■islPMere al"o may be« mentioned the former belief in failure to -4 




p fefr ga T mwld i&e'ioaaidehug did not d> 

H n»e&, extinoidiMly pO* ' 

irked iotbogaidens and so forth. Tiw ’•_ 
eiWhO'deiid' Stem! bat l > did not hear of r a 
&(*£ <'' 1 also did not hear that they were ever i 
V W^tO deaffii they 1 thenrtdWM irate *a M 
{rfanod^mto’sooreery as&nycme else, 
spirits of the dead, usually ofTelatives, 
l^i ayaw ft to givd information. . 0th 
Bgs were not invoked. Tn the Storjr 
nMoBjlice (art) were need for divinin 
as weUas in the story of Sescre, b< 

co me by the feme mao, ato* the 
risked opting, they ' were respects 
Hirer withthe wows, « Qo /awey-iy 


i.awt^rfy 
g them) 




leleol 9 


van Ifcwoold i 
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inihedl^ tfie fell in Mii^cfioD of a torewkqj-'slliok' (tf otter 

obiectl held vertically . - 

Idofcot believe tod drums or rattles or px&kfou songs or 
toaimswere ever^^ia divinaiti<a|L _ ■ ' j 

'■‘'D&ttfr regarded as the anSWer tOto a|jeail 

tedmning skulls, Koe, or other possible «»d* * 

Ordinary drefuns had any significance attached to them Ido not 
1 ittftw ' Xfreftatt urere induced, so. far as I know, fey fasfcmg 

tofttototioo. IknflWof&o cases of CeStasyor of second sight, 
totoernasfc « present j hate previously alluded to the pecaliar 
toOnUdtowKtioh induced by feeding on corpses ; this marhate, 
to rtortain ^toot. to^ 1 the iw^wee ? f oestacv, iU‘ 90 tor » 


'"fknoWfiotof ^ysupersfcitiou allied to the evil^eye. I have no 
whether toe maidelaig ever operated through objects 
belonging to toe’tioton or intimately belonging to him, such as 
hair.nUife, clothing, or the like: In. some cases toe maidelaig 
would give the victim’s name to an imjge before performing on 

flatter:;. . . . . , . iV . . • .. 

• “ k , ; >lic arfS of magie were common ; indeed, this appears to 
idtod basia of inoSt of toe* sorcery : see, for instance, toe 
’ itosiie tofcfwiad and producing, min in Mabaiag and 
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0 not know toat loto Were .{Rif dbfiwh, cer^nly dfes ; 

toe ^yBtimm Of naniee wmn 

ifid x Will be , 

tVTn of^he" Folk-Lore journal* (1S90); 

' r * V„j foUd Of “yarding,’' and doubtless the 
found, the fire as with us. There » , no special 
bards ear others, the stories are common property; biit 
” are toe recognised depositories of this and other 
totd ' are appealed to in case of doubt Some’ men 
: dkcd in narration ; I found, as a rule, that the Badn 
passed toe Mahni«g men in this art, and Malakula, in 
iS^isa splendid Story-teller. * 

dgSmla appear to be firmly believed in, although I was 
only “ stbria.” Owing to missiotouy and . ' 
nn ^t^feiaany were ashamed of toe old 3t»iiei5,oi 
ided they v^fe^ I Jbdtete tod as wito Us so with, the**, 

„ /* '.,5 ' - ' /»..>>/ . \ *' - ; 
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r moan or elements 


i&lha&thft 
aaq«o^for tiiO appearance of 

rL?: a_.*V: _ *' , >. # >1 


IfrsBWBMW; , \ •;-''' '• ' :, 

>tedJy aecoont- lb* the iaveti 
r.of teligioeB <wfteasK)Bje& J 
Yawar discovered an impw 
(d ipangurated funeral cask 
it hear a dotage myth nor any accOi 
»»*».!.! "M« . may be tmafo 
^s«Sss «ersd, exeept as ar&x^sforro 
r^b^aMuod %ebre. i Mn$& apdldafelh 

ir inte 

Iw ^toma anBear to neesesa anv mura] tikmi 
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DSvhiy stages (II, p. 27)y M Tfettnghaat Australia and 

* , Mm 1 *!T _•*.« t 'J-i 


T or 

red^has ihnpleafance of which I am Owaie been clearly 
i> O ftihinijni tiy there are certain mdryidhak 
Kerctseanifiduence overthnatherewhicb Europeans ere 
, aptj to jnistafce Jot- i^Ji authority. These, po-called fitfeth are 
sicifeQy ^ldeitly men/who {nnp prowess in war,' force of 
guastOT,ar:.a^ sagacity are allowed to take the 


id ia eve 
ppleaie 
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po the ■ tribe. In .Tones Strait .each 
r'the oymersof large canoes ‘arid several 
i.of cocoa-nut trees*, 
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be Kowm^pa thejre 
% Mann, Piaqtuu, 

.Islanders ■ 
; stick, stone and 

, jfc^rei^ii|a.:b(sr .and oripw extern^ 

^ j.SawataJstohda, -hot not on to .the maim; 

mii^eisal.oeciMOBrause ‘ 

fapua d <3r0lf, ami some - 

m^de^tlm^ peninsula of New Guinea. . , 

bows are mjbally of huge sire and very powerful “ The , 
■made ofthe upper part of a stout bamboo, partly 
jalf; flattened and. bent oyer, the fire. The string is a , 
[ strip of thetoogh outer rind of a bamboo [rattan], ai 
teteningsare very ingeniously and firmly made ” (Jokes 
D)l ;. They vary in size from about five tosix feet in lengt 
Bd average about two. inches in the broadest part 7 " v " i " 

"lie at &nb “pu>re than seven feet long, and in the.. 

& than "three inches wide, and an inch thick” (he., I, 

. ^fie bowsiare pmde by the inhabitants of tooaeisland* 
^bwnboo grows, 

"Xd tSLfi^ isfemdb of , the Straits the bow is hd 
thetenidof the bowbeing held uppermost which ! 

. bamboo grew neater to the ground. Jukes (I, pi 2( 

5 Erub that the opposite was the case, but his info 
ive no ieason for the custom. In stringing and OH 
bow the Same-end is placed against tlid 'ground, an 
g6ri - , ■ ' ■% 

arrow is held between thetfitimband bentfon 
ht band^the siring: being drawn mther by ^th 
fingers or by. the . three remaining finger&\3 
*|fed and shbt between the forimng 
>of the hand/holding-the bow^a^udbb:. 
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Thi$ is the * secondary release" of Morse (E. S. Morse, “Ancient 
' and Modem methods of arrow-release," , Bull. Essex Institute, 
i . XVII, 1885), but that author does not record the use of the l 

little firmer in assisting to pull the string back. I know from > 

several observations that the secondary release is the universal > 
method in the Straits. 1 - r 

Extra arrows are held in the bow-hand. There is no 
quiver. . I 

I intend elsewhere to describe* with some detail, the various 
kind Of ^arrows used in the Straits. They were all obtained 
from Bahdai, and those with bone tips are reputed to be poisoned; 

: the natives always ,take great care when handling the latter. * 
Sfbhe of the arrows are notched or feathered. 

- An arm-guard (kadig) is invariably worn on the bow arm. ? 

It is usually from six to seven and a half inches in length, and 
: is made of obliquely woven split cane or rattan. I obtained a 

V very old specimen atTud, which was made of longitudinal strips 

*; connected and interwoven with regular, parallel circular bands 
. , of jsane, very similar to that figured by d’Albertis (Vol. 11, p. < 

37& fig- 9). I believe this specimen came from the Fly River. . 

. Jatodin and Throuring-diek. — I found that the use of javelins ! 

. * ; %*d the throwing- stick bad been introduced by the Western t 
u Tribe from Gape York. So far. as I know this is the only 
ittfetA^ee in winch the Papuans have borrowed from the Austra- 
; the innovation was a wise one, as there is a general 
Hjatis C# ojp anion that it is % more formidable weapon. 1 - 
informed that it gonexally took, three or four arrows to 
a combatant horn de combed, whereas One javelin 
-had that de9irahle efeet, and besides, a better aim k 
jade than with bowand arrows; again at Muralug 
it in fighting the white man. javelins were found te 

thaO arrows. [According to d’Albertis (I, ■ 

i natives of Yule Island, New Guinea, “prefer the 
e bow and arrow, which is becoming obsolete among, \ 
r These weapons are found in the westernmost islands ' 

„ to Mabuaig, but 1 do not believe their -use ex- .y 
’to Duuan, Saibai, and Boigu, or east wait! to 
’ - It is possible that they were used on the two 


^« 4 giog from a photograph in my possession, taken, I beliere, at Motu 
MV* member of Mr. T. F. Be van’ a expedition, the same release obtains 
KW Opiaea towards the eastern limit of Papuan archery. But this latter 
t distinct variety, as the string is held by the second and third 
m, while the index finger, instead of being bent on the right side of the ■* V 
pat on the arrow to steady it; otherwise the bow is held as ’■ 
The archer in this photograph has 710 arm- T 
fd en; tb& ap^wilgfcohe also wanting in the north of Sfew Guinea /Dutch ** 
; itery). (See 84 . . : 
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ftfcpfcn* **m an* Jmww. .•> 

orfe.. The Jtoff andt«mnr» .w9gr » 
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iffc iel 


tmhMj,'' 'The ibMtVJ Jlp6ttf£ 

ed by » thjowi?ig-«ticfe, whrnli 
utH^D i&ptetBint. That of the latter 
«isl#>d With a hook which fits hat*) 
of the javelin; whereas the New € 
i * pointed ertjreimty which fits into a en 
the throvring^stiek. I my hero mention thi 
; t faiTchicf of Tad, distin guishe d between ■? I 
gonastsof New Guinea) and “ Bra 1 
thelatfcer.he er pbu nod, meant * Spear ! 


!, common In bar Museums, to be qui 
tistrn&fimm bny; local spearor j»vefi 
he irorS ^Sirttf too, is not a local 1 
thafche seized npon a distinguishing fee 
i &e fighter coloured Papuans. How 
ge | do not know. He jxjld me of 
■i % name, who was supposed fi 
0 the eastward in his canoe as fear as 
airily a grestjiunsl travelled warrior, hi 
idated ^;.WW.-P^ 

fits IsIanderW^o had aeeompHshed that 

towtm#8 p^'-qf 

[Warfare,* t* pSll: *■ man* »rm.f 


ff,»r 
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blacks of the mainland We saw three kinds of spear Tkalak 
general name] at Cape York; one [rods] is merely a aharoened 
mak used for striking fish, the two others, tipped and barbed 
with bone, are need in war. the principal spear (kalak at gOd i 
t»a»J measuresabout nine feet in length, two-thirds of which 
«te made rtilhe-oak or dasnarina, hard and heafvy, and the 
reauaiurw third of ;fcW soft and light .wood; one end has a 
ftfnail hollow to receive the knob of the throwing-atick, and to 
thep^ar theleg-bone of a kangaroo, six inches long, 
at,e^h mid, is seeured m ench a manner as to furnish a sharp 
pp^ to the spear and a lone barb besides. Another spear 
occasionally used in fighting, has three or four headsof 
wood,each of which is tipped and barbed with a amalfer bon e 
tllan is used for the laZo*.” 

^fH»e names' for spears in square brackets [ ] are taken from 
tfae vocabulary at the end of Macgillivray’s work, p. 293 1 
"The throwing-stick in use at Cape York extends do'wn the 
ninth-east coast (of Queensland) at least as far as Lizard I sland • 
it differs from those in use in other parts of Australia in having 
tte projectog knob for fitting into the end of the spear parallel 
with the plane of the stick, and not at right angles. It is made 
nanna wood, and is generally three feet in length, an inch 
tv^Wl^ hroad, and half an ineh thick; iLt the end a 
“ shell, three and a half niches long. crossing 

X handfo, and, when used, tiheendre^ 
^t hand, the three lastfingera gm« p 

I pqwmjW leverage of d Shrowing- «S a 

a di^ance varying according torts weight 
IrW- *® with c on si derab le precision • 

be avoided ” (Mac- 

ig informant gave n»to iwdmtand that there were 
ires of javelin or kalak: the rad, or small form with 
w oode n pornt ; the <«R, or large barbed variety ; the 
JtoMrfjavefoi with barbed points ; and (hewaki, ahnih t 
armed with the serrated spines of the sting ray 
««> «ud that the taka was mainly aimed at the 
?®«^ ck ' tbe ^ the hack, and the waki at the front 
- embedded m the body of a victim the gum 

Iliads the barb of the barbed javelins dissolves, andin 
he barb may come out from the wound, but the string w hi c h 
Si^P!? 8 * 118 behind. The latter was said to be prisoned 
^ °f a 111811 ( fc bis is probably incorrect)! 

, 1 wa^rmed, can be thrown with precision : the 

4L°S 7 sl "“*?S.^ — *«. 
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awing-stLekS I obtained atMabttiag from 
j ^imtfnw w^ were of peciidy the nthe 

iim? in Whyth &wtgiM«iA Many were 

snnfeeturey fifanTt- beliov»'*ome of the 
imported. The name ofthe throwing- 
tf tikidbai ta called «**wy and ite sheu- 

iMta).” .V.j 

bud forth is flwfcfltftai tlmeonnntondiBo- 
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_ jun awaroihata pative teacher from <*«. 
, hah bhen stationed on Saibai for abont fifteen yaws, 
, is possiMethatthis fond of club may have been intro* 
mod by himor by some of his. compatriots ; for the present 
ns must remain an oped question, hut I believe it can be showa 
jafthe shoulder at the handle end was an occasional Feature in 
truly indigenonaatiaves. ■ . ‘ 

IflgJ— I have no precise information as. to It 
atitei hut I believe that the whole of the land is divk? 

Properties, certainlythe arable land is, the chief si 
anyone ttofc ■ There is no one person or class of lands 
iossess land to the total exclusion of anyone else., ,33 
fe&ved fcoih' inheritance, gift or purchase, 1 m 
• ifceaas of conveyance. Females may hold hpid 
feet, I beBeve all da The only remedy I ■ 
enc roachment i» rights of property in formerfe 
bbbl punishment, provided that the pi 
bcaiger than the aggressor. Sorcery woul<] 
jto play if die injured party could affbrd tc 

There fentf game. r • , i'-.'T . 

" *' I could bb&ef.nll 
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machinery 
rtioe or adfa 


"ST' 0 Tr”T“ -r “ Aur justice or adjudi- 

wting in disputes. Now, however, the Queensland Government 

* rt ' hi ? a8e baUt “ ev ®y ^ knd having a feir nnmber 
or m habitents, where eases are tried by the chief with the 

th0Be BWO ^ 0,110 > atteod A* court In these 
mam«s * «*e are two or three policemen, appointed by the 
SfoKfont Magistrate at Thursday Quid, wholoofcafter the peace 
w the eo mmum ty, and who bring criminals to justice, and Item 
gem -19 oostody when committed. In Mabuiag, for example 
there are four policemen, one of whom is a “sergeant.” Hie 

■ V tb S T M m of offences with which he is 

empowered to deal, and the punishment is also imlii-e ted . fo* 

VT ?T, ihe 1,88 to be sent to Thursday Island for 

.ffd y, 1 believe that justice is dispensed with fairness; the 
l f^^^char^rofthe people (in the past) would counteract 
; ,any_ tendency that might arise towards partiality of judgment 
Owmg to missionary influence the technical error is made of 
CQft f uM i ng moi*l and legal Crimea. 

(*> Punishments . — Punishment could only be inflicted bv 
. jpereonal retaliation. Death even might be inflicted for anything 
Jbe mamwas^owerfu 1 enough to defy consequences. 

d “* h P T ere over 1618 wife Death was 
ivy fat jnfnnging the rales connected with the initiation 

<» A® l«gend, when Mutuk 
°* ***** he lad been given up 

£*££&£!?* S* beenh ^ * *** h§ fiLS 

have> ia m y®w“ mind, no doubt 
erne also was sacrilege. One of the two 

on fo8retsro,audth«oby render the solemn function. > 

y instead of retrospective of his demisa In such 

to ^carnation whether retaliation was acted upon. I 
no punishments of mutilation or flogging. -Mulcts or 
«m m^onbtedly paid to the parly injured ; in the case of 
^ fine would be paid to the husband as a ransom for 
ae a recognised penalty. Formerly there was no im- 

reV ?? ,ge in old to** was practically 
nieUiod of correction or of redress. J 

»a-r>The old salutation custom was to partially bend 
right hand, and to hook them Vito those of 
SJsfg*” 1 * and then to rapidly draw the hands 

times; This practice *2-' 
to aU the Binders, and I believe it also aitwwi, ta. 

■' 4 . •» s rt 
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a decent peopte ; now both 
■ ■ PW*®^*’* A H® 1 , yreuld i®ver go nude before me-— only 

; ^dfe flt ^ ^ l^ ifc feftppeoed to me, aid then only when they 
• ^W&y *P k« .'to, my experiencei, would 

, their bireattts to white man's gaze; if 
imn a edi e teiy oover her eheet or ttu-n 
mund r this also applies to quite young girls, lees auto old women. 

— they mb of coorse much less particular, 
hedotaiag more act andlWebeen 
fpymorBd thal aman “can’t ” (i*, must not, should hot) 
^ ^oman^ teeaefea.' lie men often go with nothing but 

frequently they are completely 
^mre4. ,Jt » way raretosee completely nude children of any 
not noticed any reticence in their speaking about 
matron before the young, but missionary influence has 
Tpwdifled vm a great deal; formerly, I imagine, there was no 
nMfcramt m speech, bow there is a great deal of prudery; for 
example, the men were always much ashamed when I asked for 
tbenameof the sexual parts of a woman, even when alone or in 
<w» w* two menoply, and I had the greatest 
* - v the little information I did. about 
# uaps between the sexes. All this, I suspect, 
i butrather to a 


||i|hetwe^^ aok*# 

1 to men nl nUiin* natinnnlifri/u , 1 _ . , 

i 4 r£y 'Z~' i" --T — •wwmuua« uvo yivtax uuuubQH ^ 

ivealready said that I do not consider that 
tud lmeMe , was regarded as morally wrong. 
®«red the pomt of view ; prohably the husbands haa 
1 tocomplainof. There is no dr ankennem^ m j heft^ 
yent of the white man there was none either. A t» 
».tte nativee woold do anything for liquor, and doubtless 
mdd stall, but the Queensland Government has pre- 
fi® Sale of alcohol to natives, a most wise measure 
Is ho .native intoxicant. 


. mfmmafaon are described in their appropriate : V 
vT^Plaife:' accounts of the different islands ^ 

mctoeally tbe ^n^omrhave died out, though* few-dou^ 
iass linger in morelp'|e^ft^ ed firm in some of the amniw 





■ ' Water* Tnf# of form Sirait*. ■. 839’ 

>' .. ' f . r 

•'* '-ssssy conveniently betreated Under three headings of (1) Intra 
ihsttkr trade ;.(2) Trade with Daudai ; and (S) Trade with Cape 

- • 7.- \ - 

•t ;-V t* Intrarinmfar Certain villages and islands, from 

their geographical position, would, possess greater facilities for 
~ fishijg?, agriculture, or the manufacture of particular objects than 
]' othgrs, and therefdte wonld naturally exchange: their surplus for 

y&t^^fOchaifl^tetesthU, in wlnchWeare toldthat the 
’j f peopleat Wafcaid on the windward or south-eastern dde.of Badu 
'^«B«WBged ttf prepared mangrove, for the turtle caught by 
; ' the Prgan, men who lived on the opposite side of the island. 

ojde of an island have been very successful in turtling 
Vpr in spearing dngoog, they would take some of them to another 
. island fa? barter. The turtle would usually be carried aKve, and 
possibly a lately killed dugong might.be conveyed entire, for it 
could hardly stand a voyage as frreh meat Smoke-dried turtle 
• apd dugong meat and fish were used as food on voyages, and 

■ might be bartered, for though the dugong is generally distributed 
7 throughout the Straits, it is only abundant in a few spots. 

The island of Mhralug is the chief manufactory for dugong- 
.harpoons (aw), felt 1 believe they are 'occasionally made in 

< LfAlunt«rr ' HIaWmIaji. — 1^ - -■? * . 


aM M&tmiag. The Mabuiag people pride themselves 
' ~ugOng-harpbbnn Personally I thought that those of 


to^ wits larger and well-shaped, But 



wap they pare oft some of the ' 

* 7. • ■ A 

ded about between the islands : I shall recnr tr> 1 1 

*■ r .. . • ■' 

c* round white shell ornament worn on the 

i&d lhe v/awi, or white shell armlet, are both made from ’ 
s spotted cone (Conus millepuTtctaius). Theformer is the i 
olished end of the shell, and the latter is made by cutting 

^transversely at the thick end so as to forma wide ring, 

» then polished so as to eliminate all the spots. The ‘ 
* -- the cone are found on the Warrior Beefs and '• 

ito tire east, consequently the finest of these ornaments 
oeoality of Tud, the Murray Islands, Ac. (See PI. VIII 
ted 3.V - ’ i 

l^d^MLfsuri m mart) being everywhere obtainable, the* 
internaHe from it, such as the crescentic breast or namen t' 
non (car mu£), would usually be of local manufacture*?* 


«. » 


sans “ tooth of pearh-shett,'' May* 
entwas derhredtrom two boafV 


i#or m»: common sH over 'Nw • > 
tftbe papagnt; founders jpaj jg mfrd ■[:■ 

p ttwe than t^tndKfc m»d>w*8fiw 
s «Jd najoe wdM natomBy be w- 

i Jhre shell*(*i»wWor warm) ware 


atm naturally pf cr 
iila^ii Mk-«-pLak, jrfaidi 
ie edeo/naim, *ate only 
Afetralwg 


warriors 


M'pm;' Leaftbbao» 

. . ». . ■ '• _ .• • • - . 

^ masks made of wood toad turtle shell, ar J 
feathers. sheila sod rattles, were occasional 
htone&tNsgir and another. at Yani. both 
ihdbeeumade by Tud men. 
stricteddrums (warup) are, I believe, all obtaina 
ut whether they are all made there is anothi 

shells, ornaments of all descriptions, weapon 
tf'thwgoods and chattels, vew continually 
t exchanged throughout the islands of the Str 
ith J. 7audai--~ImpertA .‘ — All the t 
romBaadai, as the reeds fromwi 
fc are cut do hot grow in any < 

■jE- doubtless occasionally accornpaniet 
i also a large trade in feathers. 'of the i 
e phnnes of the hud of paradise (d&g am) 
d''phnhed' species (P. raggiana). I only 
of the yellow-plumed species^ 


l v. 


aa*wio# u| aKrws 
any import Mm 
vtur#)<& t 
ues : wh 



t^sma 



ere^alauvi 


hr j5r , “ J r -i-*. • 


%v, 


. Widem .3 h h^Tormil btr#*. 
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Ctafdea make, IT could notforcertain make ont wbere the 
stone elribe came from ; 1 suspect that many of them, at least, 
:^efinmJD&adsi; qunoes were al» imported. It japrebable, 
. *,^..45 — - * in the ISaatern Islands, that manu- 



feefce« 
‘■■Hmffk 


'soa which werehegociable, 
for the natural and mann* 
maia“ trade " was dwidibi, 
(nose ornament), toap, turtle shell. 


\ Gape York — As a ruleonlythe Morning people 
Tad ihgr dea^gewifchthe Cape Yorknathres, and that probably 
wiffiOnly oneortwo tribes. Macgdliviay foundthat only the 
QudangTribe waft friendly with the Kauralaig. The miserable 
addition of the Australians precluded them from having much 
to offer to the Torres Striuts islanders in the- way of exchange. 
Probably the only imports were throwing-sticks and javelins or 
spears. The MnraJng men obtained these from the mainland, 
according to Maegillivray, and they may have found their way 
to Mabukg.though it is ptohable that the more northern 

^'""■'TyTlie laige canoesin the Straits .aO. come from 
bout the neighbourhood of the Ply Biver. 1 was told 
linM; wi£%|$ hollowed out atWabad ( Wabuda *) 
► -^^^^^anSa outrhgger. ’.V Pfaen^.they -pag^ed 

and Mowat people oh the 



ftCUBoe 

hit JieA wbowbolds^^ hufal; 

eildy the Mnralug man might MmseM go t^^Sadu. or 
h a friend there. The Badu man would cross to J ' 
Itomake arrangements, and a Mabuiag man would f 

11-1 If there was no canoe available at the 

tefee. Word would he sent on, along the eoa§t, that a. 
ftS/to he cnt out and sent down. The canoe would then 
‘Re course of the verbal order, and ultimately find its f 
If a man in any of the intennediate places 
jtftpaie,be would sell it to. the friend of th^W 
' If a canoe had to be made to ord et,$by 
ild be a very Idog lipie before it arrived, as the messagpt: . 

'■■'"’fi •• • : • V ' ’. .. ; 1 , * 
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tedwhen there bappened to bea 

^'jj^iied to jk * 

. and item: «b daowe to the oeotnil : 
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' one raaq Voold evince peculiar altitude 

jf '9*to&p&.vt, work, and hfe woald natoraHy do it m pre- 
to o|^^i.tor instance ma n would gain amputation 

hhif Vn wAmI/) 1 wtficftlrA ftiAM fAV nfltnV IWknla 


„ „„ .^-jB.aadhe would'itek# them for other people. 

: . J.a^vlg^ *f;mr pi^eauBsace bemgasaigned $p skill m 


to xioAx&ed labour, jmo occupation is 
u rwsystemofte’aiQingorap ; 

[ally watch the old mehin their work, and 
_ I noticed that the eon of a specialist was 
follow tn bis father's footsteps ttym another 



mart 


traders or pkcea set apart for trade. 
C^dit irtabnjy, gjveu in the case of canoes. 

tforkti-^t was very cartful to make inquiries about 
t$ade inerts. . There are certain marks in red paint, on the 
t» nf ' iamn ni "Su far ss I' could gather the islanders do not - 
taiie; these as trade marks, but consider them merely as 
dent I do not know whether they really are a kind of 
manual dr . not, and if so, whether the Saibai men under- 
* *—j., mark which is not" understood by the 
> ■ ■ « — "•due at all, Ond the marks in question 

' corative intent* The other objects of 
trade mark, certainly none is put on 

' Vqli#tL-~Tii«xe was no money in the 
w hhve acqurred a generally recognised 
Inch is intrinsic, and not irrespective , 
did h^-the Vforkmanabip put into, it! 
;-'hq.rt^ded as, money ; they art the 

dugong bar- . 

'« ■’' * .*■.’/ -5^Vv £»*,; 4/ -■ , - ■ > > \> i (, i ! '" f 

f good waiwi, 'cam'.'! 
nithe arm of wtoau, *as the most valn- 
-cf^waiw^wus ■ 

trpoon. . ‘ -. . . . _ 

i or twelve dihi-diha were considered of 
to any of the above. These ornaments varied 
h and finish, and have a corresponding value, thus no ' 
exchange can be drawn up. - Three or lour 
mid constitute an annual instalment for a canoe, 
jive shells, uradzi or waraz, are also of valne, 
hen made up into necklaces. . When fresh it is of a . 

,l cook him and he come white.” 

" ly rated at the highest unit of excbaflgk. . 

| t prieeof a canoe, or wap, or waiwi. ■*■!*&£*''* 
.Ilivray 5 h4^p|( {1849) a knjfe or a glass botj|le^j|| 
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According to the legends of Sesere and the two Dorgai of 
when there was & blood-feud some red paint (red-ochre) 
woui dbe placsed in the centre of the kwod> or men's quarters, 
and a ©oqple of warriors would step forth and daub themselves 
with the paint, thus volunteering to be the champions of the 
quarrel/ The other men usually followed their example, and 
would put themselves under the leadership of the former. 

Judging from a war-dance which 1 saw at Muralug, the men 
advanced to fight in a column three or four deep, one can 
hardly terin it marching, as the movements were too stealthy 
andtripping tot that term, then they deployed into a semicircle 
and advanced in that form. As soon as a warrior had killed a 
man he proceeded to cut off his head with the bamboo knife, 
and strung it on the sHng with an exultant * wahu? unless, of 
course, he had to fight someone else. I rather fancy that in 
ordinary engagements the combatants were fairly equally 
matched, and that each man would practically have but one 
enemy to encounter. 

In the story of Kwoiam, when that hero had to fight single- 
handed against the combined forces of the Moa and Badu men, 
the Moa men suggested to their comrades that they should 
fr&n ambuscade behind a fence, and so draw Kwoiam to 
afe Ihisr baek: would be turned towards it; then when the 
5 * " g men Wejfe engaging him in front those in ambush 
spring out from behind Kwoiam, and to kill him ; but 
i men said it was useless, as Kwoiam had two eyes 
is head in addition to those on his face. They then 
Jbep cfose together in attacking ban Even then the 
tufmict of the legendary warrior, and some said, " Very 
men Whose fester Kwoiam killed go first,** but one 
1 back, some saying,"He did hot kill my brother, you 
battle was joined. 

igme Kwoiam more than once attacked a village single* 
method of procedure was to steal up to the place 
^midnight, to pile up combustible material before the 
entrances to the village fence or stockade ; then setting 

. he placed himself at the largest entrance, and 

tied the sleepers with his yells. In a dazed and bewildered 
am they naturally escaped through the nan-ignited gate- 
^hete they were impaled by Kwoiam's javelins, 
favourite mode of attack of the Tud warriors was very 
They would travel by night in their canoes, and 
shortly before sunrise. Having stealthily 
ri house or village, the greater number of 
men woild retnma outside the fence to cut off the fugitives 
who endeavoured to escape from the body of picked men who 

*-/' > , * •: i" , ‘^4f> 
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The two reasons given for choosing 
. were that they were dazed by being 
the dark, and they were further incom- 
before they had time to relieve tliem- 

I argument might be added, namely, 

#^^t^!^e^ ^ the day the vitality of the body is at ite 
IsWriit, afret wllim is known practically to our doctors and 
>'. itbis.f obmlnned with the other two factors, and the 

wett-knovru advantage which active attack has oveypassjve 
*r : defe^, fc wtmld give additional advantage to the aggressors. 

to the legend of Seseru, the Badu men who went 
te attack hint followed in single file behind the volunteer 
champions. Oa one oeeasios there were two of these columns 
arid in another thine were four. 

I- believe a .was drawn between different kinds of 

fights The blood fend’ oar reprisal for injury done would result 
>i which no quarter would be granted, and the stronger 

" i deagtnl the 'weaker, and probably either capture 

ly ^nyB; .:or-'fa«t abuse and then murder them, b? head- 
paply made a raid on a village in' 
er to pdasse thfflbsdves of the skulls of the slain, and thus 
to gain glory and the approbation of their women. On such 
fuM-ftgj/wut I brim ! that they did not take women prisoners or 
: ; violate them. If a man was canght in the act of doing the 
latfcer he Would be told, “ We came out to fight, not to do that * 
and .he would be killed. Lastly them would be the moreor 
: : r~ hay ce wawonial fights. Macgillivray witnessed and described sac' 
a one between two parties of Cape York natives (I, pp. 313-316 
' and JnkeS{I, pp. 255, 256) bad a similar experience at ©eft' 

’ Ip both these cases there was a great deal of noise and art 

. interchange of missiles, bnt as soon as one peraonhad xeefflBiJ 
7 a blow with a tomahawk, the fi ghting immediately ce 
friendship was apparently restored. In neither of I 
v. ~ .eases /Was the cause for the sk i rmish ascert a i n ed , 

> . MacgEUmay suggests, “It was one of those nalft 
' usual modes Of settling a quarrel when more than ■ 
are concerned, and assumed quite the character of a d 
y .- a large scale.” A mtoriage-fight would have w " 
character, probably With even less serious results. I. 

; heard of aeerea,onial fight at Saibai beforp a sh™'" A 
v, open negoeiations with those upon the shore. 

■i tomey&mfigo, and I-ws^told that the vegr* 

; or a lugg&ri was boarded by the chiefj then, 
fly, and the chief hid himself for 
'*« eeasockand there wera |^eWjUj^ -r j un o • . -■ 
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meneed in a friendly manner. I cannot vouch for the truth of 
this ‘‘yarn.” 

Bunting and Fishing.— There was no true hunting in the 
islands, mowing to the absence of . land mammals. The pig has 
been introduced, and has run wild in one or two islands , where it 
is hunted every now and again. I do not know whether this pig. 
is the New Guinea hog (Sus pajmeims), or the more destructive, 
recently introduced European hog. The former one, I was 
informed, does not root un garden produce like the latter. The 
arrow, named sHIeffri or sktlri, the head of whieh is mnda 0 f a 
narrow split bamboo, is used for shooting wild pigs, and it is 
still used for that purpose in Daudai. I was informed that the 
same arrow was employed in warfare, always being so aimed as 
to rip open the abdomen. Now, the natives employ guns in 
hunting wild pigs ; this is the only exciting amusement left to 
the Murray Islanders. 

Birds were shot with bows and arrows. The archers would 
emefully conceal themselves behind trees, rocks, and stones, and 
often would make a booth of branches and leaves within which 
to hide themselves. With the exception of the Torres Straits 
pigeon {Oarpophaga luetmsa), there are very few birds of any 
in tire Torres Straits Islands. These handsome white and 
Mack pigeons migrate from Daudai towards the Close of the 
south-east monsoon, to breed in certain of the western islands of 
i .the Straits and in North Queensland. As the pigeons feed 
epdusively on nutmegs they only stay in those localities, such as 
T'T 1 * whew* the wild nutmeg-tree abounds, 

hfc birds return to New Guinea as soon as the north-west mon- 
Gill nays {p. 206), “The natives of Tut go out to 
numbers of these birds with sticks and stones, while 
ag over the Straits on their way to Australia. Even birds 
. O; from experience, for of late years these, pigeons, having 

SHlae wary, avoid crossing that island.*’ Wild duck are 
m ‘he marshes of Saibai, and various shore birds 
<^t the less frequented beaches and sand-banks: The 
. sea-eagle (?) were occasionally shot for the 

® ««»* long feathers, but of all indigenous birds the white egret, 

ILffr ¥ ii WaS the most valued for its Phrase, as the brilliant 
mm feathers were used in making the effective “ dri ” head-dress 

nSJK & toT other decorative purposes. Birds are now mostly 
1 guns. J 

1 fish are alone obtainable all the year round • 
romr is exclusively a female occupation, but 
J is chiefly phased by the men. Fish are either killed 
witti a plain pointed spear, often merely a stick sharpened at the 
mid, or are taken m deep water with the hook and line Their V 
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ymeA ta voif .. . 

ttetoWiixi’' 
of theftafcbpctef »' 
id«aaato1^«l 

now, tbesatives 


afaWmadis U* Btrip of tortoise-eheH so much curved 88 to 
th M a.foUrth«*of a circle, but from their shape and the 

jSsceofa baththey cannot be *sp “ SXred 
.ST . . -: . 1 . *>b^e last were at Cape York preferred 

(Maegillivray II, p. 20). 

* from canoes and off rocks. The 
«s, barbless, turtle-shell hooks. Iconld ^ 
Ed hooks from the Western Islanders, 

[Or The recurved portion of the hook 
to three inches in length, and - 
4 a half; the breadth 
TKifi will give some 
&. This i» never used 
Inropean nooks When they can get 
___ :e nrttbarblesabooks out of wire 
kn& suit. ThoBe I have are tied two 
' ' hastened on 


,^^ ‘SISa.- either while 
. mn ree l <aniow was or from canoes. _ The spears 
L simple pointed spear (rod) and the pronged- 

SkV' This is usually made by lashing several wires to 
ieandof a tong spear, so that they slightly diverge from one 
ajinthii r f ormerly splints of wood were employed. At Somerset 
f Cane YorklT procured one fitted with three barbed spines 
^eSngi^,^ wHmS"*!**" 1 ? occasionally used m the 

i f^'legcndaiy dkeovaer of the art of catching dogong 
* Sesere of^adoT was in the habit, according to thestor 
j&boting M in the pools in the reef at iow-water^ with n 
SjSra. This is tlie only instance L I _ e ’2.^S 5 ** 
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^ iw i t * ***« — — . 

their Natives” 1887, P- 153). _ 

» • - Poison is occasionally used in catching fish. *. 

whether it fe a native custom, or was introduced by Saqjj^ 

* : ’'^Ebfert is at least one fish-weir on the reef at Matl*iK 
46. not remember to have noticed one on any J& 1 W 
Western islands. The enclosure of Jtrge «<»*°* 
tow & 00 & walls is very characteristic of the i£ast 
. someoftoose in Mer must beaeres in extent ^^ 
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thdi floating on the surface of the water, the dugong spe ar 
beiM used few this purpose, or captured by a man, as will be 
shortly described. The other turtle-season extends through the 
wmaining months of the year, when the turtle frequent the 
deeper water and the channels between the reefs. It is then 
that, the sucker-fish or gapu is utilised. 

When going on a turtling excursion a gapu is caught, and 
the more experienced natives have no great difficulty in pro- 
cmiim one when required. A hole is made at the base of the 
tail-fin, by means of a turtle-bone, and the end of a very long 
piece of string inserted through the hole and made fast to the 
K A short piece °f string is also passed through the mouth 
and outsat the gills, thus securing the head by one end. By 
means of these two strings the fish is retained, while slung over 
the sides of the canoe, in the water. When a turtle is sighted- 
deep down m the water, the front piece of string is withdrawn 
plenty of slack being allowed for the hind string. The sucker- 
fish on perceiving the turtle immediately swims towards it and 
attaches iteelf to the reptile’s carapace. A man, with a long 
rope attached to the right upper arm, dives into the water, and 
is guided to the turtle by the line . fastened to the gapu’s tail. 
On reaching the turtle, the man gets on to its back, and passes 
jus arms behind and below the fore-flappers, and his legs in 
front of and below the hind-flappers. The man is then rapidly 
toe surfiice ot tbe water bearing the turtle with 
,-fo ^ ^ of die diver the sucker- fish usuaUy shifts 
pMBtum from the upper to the under surface of the turtle. 
the’ end of the day’s fishing the gapu is eaten, 

Bta natives have a great respect for the gapu, and firmly 
*e it to possess supernatural powers. For example, when 

J . is something toe “a“er with the bow of the eanw the 

^ toe neck or to the anterior shield- 

Arf the turtle; when the lashings of the float of the 
toe thwart-poles are insecure, the gapu is believed 
I to. stick fast to the turtle, but to continually shift its 
» “ the strengthening crossties in the centre of the 
Scares faulty, the gapu is stated to attach iteelf to the turtle 
Aen to swim away More tlian once I was told, “Gapu 
all same as man, I think him half devil.” The sucker 
fcm not used to haul in the large green turtle. I ™ 
||tedly assured that it would be pulled off, as the turtle was 

information was gathered from several 
sources, aQu decked by means of much questioning 

•'.v.jMqguuvray stat^ that Gi’om informed him that the natives 
or aauralug cateh a small form of turtle, which he never saw, 
uj the following manner: — “A live sucking-fish (Echmu^ 
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V?. ' ' » 

JSmora) [the <x&f sucker-fish I saw was E. naucrate*. A.C.Ef.] 
having previously been secured by a line passed round the tail, 
is thrown into the water in certain places known to be suitable 
for the purpose ; the fish while swimming about makes fast by 
its sucker to any turtle of. this small kind which it may chance 
to encounter; and both . are hauled in together ” (II, p. 21). 

* The green turtle is of such consequence to the natives that 
they have disting uished by a special name taken from the 
a nimal itself (sAldngi from sdlnr), the season of .the year when 
it is most plentiful. {I have a note to the effect that ‘ surlal ’ 
means fast, and ‘surlangi ’ the seasoh whep the turtle is * fast.’ 
This I obtainedbefoTe I read Maegillivray’s book] ; this, at 
Cape York, usually extends from about the middle of Oetober 
until the end cf November, but the limits are not constant. 
During the season they 'Are to be seen floating about on the 
smrfaoeof the watfi?, pfiiBn ,in pairs, male an4 female together. 

A few arecangbt st night on thesandy beaches.bnt the greatnf 
. $l» «*©«*• engaged ,ju , 

' fcjujirnfr/ beaidfa m mk about la the day, are often sent on t-% 

: y* ^Vhen a turtle is perceived, .it is' - 

approached front behind as poiselessly as possible ; when within 
reaChj amaa inthebow, carrying the end of a small rope, jumps 
. pat, and, gett in^apen theammaTs back with a hand on each < 
shoulder, generally .contabves to turn it before it has got far, and 
aecureit operation requires considerable 

and eptttago> in addition to the remarkable dexterity . 
in diving an4 ^^UW“ing possessed by all the blacks of 
north-east coast Torres Strait There are some favour" 
look-out stattona turtle where the tide runs strongly of* ... 
hj| gb rocky i»«pA^rAt.jpmy such places, distinguished by 
"ca irns .-gfjstq&es, bones* of turtle, dngonga, &c., watch 'is' 

<fap n g (be season, and when a turtle is perceived driffing.^^^P 
with the tjde, the q(moe is manned and sent in chase. , 

•The hawkslfijb.; turtle ( Caretta imbrieata), that 
during the tortobfe Sh^i of commerce, resorts to the shoreui^ Biii^ 
neighbourboodof £ape York later in the season than th«li|pjwp 
species, and is comparatively scarce. It is only taken ’a&qgpl^f’ 
when depositing its eggs in the sand, as the sharpnesq^T^Mi^ 
margin of its shell "renders it dangerous to attempt . toi 
in the water^-— indeed even the green turtle, with 
pounded margin to, the carapace, occasionally, in stru fa^ t^l* 1 ^ 
' escape, inflicts deep cuts on the inner side 
eaptor.of which I . myself have seen an instance -i' 

, , j^ong-^s^twy.— ^^dng ong 
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extremely exciting occupation. This bulky marine mammal 
attains a length of eight or nine feet, and is a perfectly harmless 
vegetable feeder, its food consisting of one or two species of 
submarine flowering plants, allied to our common gostera or 
eel grass. Although it is found all over the Straits it is only 
abundant oh Orman’s Beef and over the unsurveyed expanse 
of reels between Mabuiag and New Guinea. The former island 
is the head-quarters of the fishery of this sireniam 

Dugong were speared either from a canoe or from a bamboo 
platform, the md or ne$t. The implement employed is the 
dugong spear or trap. This is a slender pole from twelve to 
fifteen feet or so ih length, with a heavy, somewhat club-shaped 
bath The opposite extremity is usually perforated by a long, 
slit-like hole and ornamented with cassowary feathers, and some- 
times with white shells and the seeds used as rattles. A barbed 
peg or dart (fcwoidrd or kwiuro) is loosely inserted in a terminal 
hole at the butt end of the wap. * Macgillivray states that this 
peg was made "of hone, four inches long barbed all round/* 
. (II, p. 24). The specimen collected by the " Rattlesnake/* now 
in the British Museum, is of a pale brown, close-grained wood. 
The old-fashioned darts I obtained at Mer were made of hard 
"wood, and with two or three series of barbs; they were about 
seven inches in length. At the present time the kwoioro is 
invariably made from a file which has been softened and cut 
With another file, and then re-tempered The kwoioro is lashed 
'on to a long rope, nearly an inch in thickness, mid some 
forty or fifty fathoms in length. The native-made rope is pre- 
forred for this purpose to European rope on, account of its 
..-greater buoyancy. The other end of the rope is made fast to the 
&*** or to the nett. (See PL VIII, %. 1.) 

;; - When close enough the man bearing the wap Jumps into the 
Water, at the same time harpooning the dugong as it is in the 
r ***» of breathing. The latter immediately dives down, and runs 
j. Mtthe rope which is fastened to the dart, the man having to 
■be careful not to get his head entangled in the loops of rope, as 
deaths have occurred through this accident. The man returns 
.. Vritlfcfche wap to the canoe. Other men immediately dive into 
water, and when the dugong once more rises to breathe 
tie* a second rope round its tail, and then, whenever it 
tempts to rise, the men, by diving at the same time, pull it 
an< ^ a V erv short time suffocate the 
unwidRfy* animaL So far as I know death always occurs 
through asphyxia. Owing to the thickness of the skin and 
.aesh^tness of its jxrint, the kwoioro can never 
unless it should liappqn to pierce the 
Vtiine the dugong is abnOst invaii- 
i % b 2 
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: zttemkdie only domesticate*! animal was the 

dog, or rather the dihgo, from New Guinea. At the present 
tune dogs we kept on a few islands, for nse as watch-dogs, if 
for any purpose at alL' The breed is thoroughly mongrdL 
There were and are no eats. ‘ Poultry is now kept by afew 
natives in one or two islands, but only, so far as I know, where 
there are South Sea men. . The fowls are of no particular 
breed, \ ; 1 . 

Pastoral Life. — Owing to the absence of any kind of cattle, 
there was necessarily no pastoral life. 

Agriculture. — w Although on Murray and Oarnley, and . other 
thickly peopled and fertile Islands* a considerable extent of land 
in small patches has been brought under cultivation, at the 
Prince of Wales Islands the cleared spots are few in number, 
and of;, doef the latter group naturally pro- 
duce either ^^ or bamboo, nor is the culture of 

hmd, again, I never 

/fbfc nafeea of tetai 
* tporlant article ofvegetable food, as 
rthe dry season. Forming a yam 
Operation. No fencing is required, 
'Owed with branches and wood, which 
_ set on fire to clear the surface, the 
_ T up with a sharpened stick, and the 
~ "-tzi at irregular intervals, each with 
vt— *tt— 1* to climb uji# These operations am < 
et before the commencement of the wet season, or . 
_-w^» (Macgillivray II, pp. 25, 26). 
o ®^bon allusion has been made to the state 
, ; some of the islands. The islands of jk 4 
Si, and Mabuiag, of the larger islands, were per 
r r v- . cultivation. Several varieties of tbe^ 

sweet-potato were, and are, the only ^oot-crop 
I grOwn to a small extent in a few islands. % 
r V* afc all events were, not abundant on 
■ absent from all of the Prince ujt 
ably feW occurred in Moa or Bad- J ' '** 
uiag. They are plentiful at Sai&^As 
en the small islands; some grow in Nagitw 
butioa of the banana wasr very similar to that 

agricultural in*r4emsat . 

infef *md digging yams. 

I never heard of any cere: umie 
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little as he thinks proper ; there is no land cultivated by all the 
people in common. The land is absolute private property, and 
it is not periodically redistributed Land is occasionally allowed 
to Me fallow. Every man has a sole right to the produce of his 
own gardens ; there is no approach towards communism, I do 
net know that what we term a “year” isreeognized by these people, 
and thus there can hardly be said to be New Year festivals. 
The recurrent seasons were doubtless marked by appropriate 
feasts and dances, but I am not aware * that there was any 
distinct period of a general license or lawlessness. 

flelam, of Moa, is fabled to have introduced several useful 
food-plants to Mer, and Yawar, of Badu, was the agricultural 
* Culture hero.” 

Boundary marks are of the simplest character, such as a 
- jbranch or two, should any artificial delimiting mark be 
; necessary. 

Training and domestication of animals and relations of animals 
to man . — Originally the dingo was occasionally kept, I believe; 
£ now there is a mongrel breed of dogs, hut these fortunately are not 
'l - common, No birds are kept in captivity. Birds, dugong, turtle, 
j , and fish are caught There are no indigenous land mammals, 
fhd very few birds, except during the annual migrations of the 
|| ^Torres Straits pigeon. The totem animals of the respective 
. elans are sacred, but to that clan only. In some of their dances 
the natives represent the characteristic movements of certain 
animals, such- a a^ jjMjfcgai^ance and the crab dance. Occa- 
to^By men animals, as, for example, Baidam 

The only mythical animal I heard gf was “ Kusa Kap,” the 
ptriac bird, born of a woman. 

lifie are, I believe, the only vermin ; lime is rubbed^rver the 
/ portions rfj^body to destroy them. 

„ — I nev^heard of slavery being practised. 

JSfreial relations. — See Marriage , &c. 

^tioyishi^. — My information under this heading is ve?y 
ffe. Relationship is, I believe, traced in the male line, 
y is evenly divided. No genealogies are preserved, 
addressed by name, not by title of relationship ; 
ids of Nagir (and MuralugP), parents-in-law were 
!, addressed by name, only as “ira” parent-in-law). I 
_ tet-Jtiiia custom was more widely distributed than I could 
"X^tecertain, as I found it especially difficult to get information on 

Western Tribe of Torres Straits is, in 
pp'l ' ' a gi(?n between a matriarchal and a pateri- 

H.4- . r’" ^t of marriage on the psu-t of ti& 
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2$*5,' '■ V '■■ -" •■'- • 

rrls.the tendency&rUie man to live mainly with his wife’s 
people, and possibly the fair position of the women, may be 
_ regarded as mattiaxdhal conditions — on the other hand, relation- 
’ ship is from the father, and the life of the wife is at her husband’s 
r disposed. Among the Eastern Tribe thepartriarehal system is 


% 

K 

X 



Mcerricge.—T hbver heard of any tribal or other restriction 
-3 to marriage. Afl*r repeated andcareful enquiries I couldget 
no trace of even clan (if, totem) restrictions. The forbidden ' 
degrees of consa ng uinity in relation to marriage are mother, 
sister, aunt, motber-iAlawyond, at all events in some islands 
‘ (MS' section ■ on Tu^, cousm* and the sister of the man’s, 
particular friend (Kmmi). There may be other restrictions, but 
.lam ?V- j •; 

, if not the mvari&ble cnstom 


It wasan 


tiue^maeiL. . The general 
as fgUows j^-The girl gave a string : 

I jrho. conveyed it to the man,, and who 
^ Tqfiptpamaent was made in the bush, '* 
^^ octmired. Fora tyjHcal converaa- 
aebdunt of Tod. In Mabuiag and' 
Was a period of probation, during 
_ Jonstancy of his intended, she all the 
t him food, which he never ate, but gave to his 
t dUetime, and with his parents' sanction, the man ' 

' An exchange of presentsaud food was made 

ifegjjhut the bride* f-; 
-i and the 


,P*M to give the largeir m 

pay the parents for his wife, the nsnal price beinj 
, or shell armlet, or goods to egj' 

. c his sister in exchange for a wife, 

.. , price. A pom man yrho had no . ah) 
remain unmarried, unless aa isch took pit 
jdm a cousin to exchange por a wife,. At 
ilefought, but not very seriously, the hridej 

® 'ip* », , ‘v 

fchuiag the husband left his people and 
folk. This was probably, within < ’ 

^ leral custom. I found a Muralug manji 
ife at Moa, and Mabuiag men living with Badu 
island, and vice versd. In the case of the lal 
portion of each year is also usually spent a V «aa» 
dw-n island. On the other hand^ Maino pf 
*afc {New Guinea) wife, and in the - *' L * 

&w iky widow named Wagud, 

“ n^ftjrried.a Tud niahi I L 
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to reside with his wife’s people when both live on the same 
island, or to divide his time between his own and his wife's 
islands when the islands are close together (as Mabuiag and 
Badu), or when there are intimate relations between the two 
islands, (as exist between Muralug and Moa^ the prepon- 
derance of time being spent on the wife's island^ When, how- 
ever, the islands are far apart and the intercourse between them 
nnfrequent, then, I fancy, the wife casts in her lot with her 
husband’s people. 4 ' 

The method of courtship sketched above was not observed in 
Muralug to the same extent as in the other islands. In a future 
communication I propose to describe the former marriage Cus- 
toms of the Eastern Islanders, and then I hope to discuss this 
question in all its bearings. 

Polygamy was practised, but polyandry was unknown. The 
first married wife was the head wife, and had control over the 
others. The wives lived together. There was no system of 
concubinage. 

Marriage has no religious significance. There was no proper 
| marriage ceremony, nor special customs or ceremonies before 
fX or after manage on either side. 1 did not gather that 
' < there was particular kind of dress or ornament worn either 

before or during marriage. The marital rights were enjoyed 
after marriage without any delay or hindrance. I know of no 
■*: occasions on which men refrain from cohabiting with their wives, 
though it appears that at Mabuiag unmarried men refrain from 
J&xiial intercourse during the turtling season. I never heard of 
k&k exchanging wivea 

t believe the wife enters into the family of the husband, but 
in not sure Chat she joins his (totem) clan, supposing her to 
10 to a different one. 

ie right of Abe husband is might, that of the wife obedience ! 
» woma^ appear to have had a good deal to say on most 
39&)n8, wnd were^jby no means down-trodden or ill-used, 
.women of the l^ince of Wales group were the worst off in 
; it. At the present time much affection exists 
lefcween husband and wife, and the men make devoted fathers, 
he often sees fathers accompanied by a little one, who not 
I^idfemly is perched ou the shoulder. There is no reason to 
tills was different in the past. 

"My impression is that chastity before marriage was prac- 
unknown, and that only flagrant cases of promiscuous 
. *dlsrcourse were regarded with displeasure. There is no reason 
that it was a question of morality at all. 

* " ^j&ule difficulty in getting reliable 
^tatters concerning relatior ip 
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votary good discipline. The self-restraint acquired daring the 

• period of complete isolation was of great value, and being cut 
off from all the interests of the outer world, the lads had an 
opportunity for quiet meditation which mast have tended to 
mature their mipds, especially as they were at the same time 
instructed' in a good code of morals. It is not easy to. conceive 
of a more effectual meansfor a rapid training. 

• The castigation this young men received at Tud and Mabuiag, 
although given as a test for bravery, was • in itself a lesson of 
endurance. 

" The men who elected to practise sorcery further taderWent a 
severe course Of instruction and of disregard for personal comfort 
and well-being. . • ' - \ 


•The men sometimes have trials of 


e bow and^ hurling th e javelin. On one 


* SSgetWnber .Of theBadu men came overfcoMabtuag ' 
r^ jayriina andthrowing sticks, and tor days afterwards thaw 
jre*e .^sports ” in the afternoon. The usual -mark was the stump 
«. a tree about tour or five feet in height and five inches in 
diameter. ‘I judged that about ten per cent hit the stump 
■ fjrom a distance of about thirty-five yards; in some cases 
• the points of the javelins protruded through the stump,. . 
> with mich violence were they thrown. The greatest distance I 
h saw a javelin hurled .was over eighty yards. 

'' Sometimes a few Mabuiag men will throw a light Vind of 
(or stick with an enlarged end) along the hard sand beaehatlow- 
tide; i this slides along for a great distance, the object bean 
5 S thmw the farthest They play at this walking along the hi 
and not from any one fixed spot. * -% 

V • The’ Mabuiag men are very fond of racing toy Bailing ;, 
f widch go along at a great pace. They , only sail tham- J 
; ; with* the shore, and quite close to it. . The canoes are- ifg 
the Came manne r as their own canoes, with mainaaiy fords 
^b. » . I have seen— I think it was atBadu — a 
eanoe with a leaf for a sail; these sail very well toq^^wj 
^• Mh^ df hoekey is played at Saihsd and sora^Mpi 

filww^i^etoa Hay firibtet with 

-d0temh^ w«b k&i : ’ket lag them up- -Merry-- 
- mesa v^so forikf' mid -’&$( 
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| syllables of a name of a person would be given, and the preceding 
•f syllables had to be guessed — as “ia” l — “ Sauia : Warm.” 
ji Womar, or Warner, a string game allied to our “ Cat’s Cradle,” } 

is played by children and sometimes by adults. I have seen it L 

played at Muralug, Tud, and Mabuiag. The game was universally 
I? played throughout the Straits, but it is now dying out ; its dis- 
J'. appearance, like so many other native customs, appears to be 
£ coincident with the spread of “ civilised ” habits. For a large 
£ number of figures they start with the first one of our system of 
%■ play, but I did not discover that they make any of our other 
% Patterns. Usually one person plays it alone, in some cases using 
% the toes as well as the fingers, and often bringing the mouth 
into requisition. v 

I* The patterns are very varied, and many are extremely com- 
plicated in manipulation, although the final result may be simple. 

The y are ^ intended to be realistic ; in some cases the object 
J represented is obvious, in others .the imagination must be called 
#.• into play, but other natives invariably recognise them, and 
different islanders make the same patterns. The following are 
some of the representations : — iniui'i (dog), korkor (crow), kaiar 
(spiny lobster or cray-fish), gobai (larva of the ant-lion), pearku 
i* (akindof fish), yer (water snake ), gud (mouth ),vrap (coco-palm); 

(hana, or some other forest rope-like climber), others 
^represent a family of “ two picaninny” or “ one picaninny,” a 
Simple dug-out canoe or one with an outrigger, etc. Various 

. movements appropriate to the object represented are also made 

thus, swinging movements are given to the limbs of the.spinv 
hater; or, by drawing the hands apart, a sinuous motion i’s 
rirto the snake. 


(do not know whether there was any gambling gamo J <J 0 
Stthink there is much gambling now. 

4> Malay game of cards, Jaro they called it, was very popular 
Muraltqr when I was there It was very amusing to hear 
i«®polations of English card-playing expressions in the native 
»p vernation during the progress of the game. 

Mere are no animals used or kept tor fighting. 

Mere are no dramatic performances or juggling tricks. A 
f amount of legerdemain was probably practised by the 
/men, 

— Idren play with toy bows and arrows, with which they 
. ^JSpften shoot Sjnall birds, and amuse themselves in the water with 
iljSnmll fish spehrs trying to catch fish. 

v* Dangs. — Thkiwp. drxdance, was the great amusement of the 

|?iJ^agKte.^»I| should be cle^ly understood that there were several 
distinct occasions in the social life of the natives when what 

' in. There waa. the sacred 
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'"M fiance ofDeath, and probably there were equally scored Ini- 
• tiation lhmces. Certain dances which only occurred on definite 
i 4 occasion*, such as theianusidal peregrinations round the turtle- 


1 occasion*, such as the~musi6al peregrinations round the turtle- 
' platfo rm* at Mabaiag and elsewhere, or the seasonal, dances, 
such as the Wai&im'Kap, may beregarded as having a dis- 
tinctly religious character, ttaing tida term in a broad sense, 
lastly there was what I may term the “secular dance,” or 
1 ordinary kap, whk® might be indulged in ahy day, and in 
■ _• whieh the women might also engage. The war^danoe may be 
tS, a with 

Sbieadn* JlanoiiL-l.lt isverv difficult to describe Sach a dance 


are in fact so many separate dances, 
set order,tod the performance may 
an ihdefiifite time. Tim fefflowing are a few of the 

tore l is '• called/ gagoi, ot “how tod arrow.” Those 
una ware camed by ttie dtocers, tod the dance probably 
iients men onthe War path. 

A man advances singly and dances in a stamping-like manner. ' 
ItMuralag thur was called mot i asimte, and moi i -usimi at \‘ 
iabuiag, and was said .to mean “put thfe fire out” Mao- 4 
glivray (II, p. 279) gives mue utsimem and its contaractiod 
towsfom, as meaning " the fire has gone out” "yf-p't 

T« one dance the men continually stand on to hg ^ 
rspidlymovethe other up and down. This is called dtyg&ti 
tit (Lrigrcr. ■ ' . • • ’ Vy - '* 

' •ABnaHaroiMi to the foregoing is called pMwfaeikji 
One leg is raised after the other. , 

Id t]m ywir-a-<at«m»w there is jumping with bofhl 
, - One dance, karum-aiapi, represents the large linard- 
Wrongly known as “iguana”) in a swimming attfttfd ‘ 

V. In the tad* hap {crab dance) a man dances in t 


I have the names of a few other dMtiojK'YjStwj 
perience goes, the to««* (Mnralug), dr';W*tt$ 


V^ men . step forwmd (sometimes 
dance vertically on the {t^ps of their. 
the -drum-heats become 
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feet become almost invisible from the rapidity of their move- 
ment ; it almost seems as if they are boring a hole in the ground, 
the dust rising in clouds. Naturally, this cannot last long, and 
when tired, the pair retire, their places being taken by another 
two, and so on, until all have displayed their terpsichorean 
skill, mid a splendid exhibition of activity and verve it is. The 
spirit of emulation is largely evoked in this figure, and the 
onlookers admire and applaud the most vigorous and staying 
dancer of this particularly fatiguing step. 

At Mowat, in Daudai, amongst other figures I saw the fol- 
lowing. The men danced in a circle in single file either from 
left to right or from right to left ; there was a pause after each 
evolution: during each, circumrotation the men would perform 
some definite movement which illustrates an action in real life, 
such as agricultural, nautical, or fishing employments ; for ex- 
ample, a man would crouch and move his hands about as if he were 
planting yams— or seeking for pearl shell at the bottom of the 
sea. These movements are well known to the spectators, though 
the foreign observer may not catch the allusion. I rather suspect 
that most of these movements have become conventionalised 
daring innumerable dance representations, just as some of the 
adjuncts to the danee are degenerate representations of objects 
used in every-day life. In illustration of the latter point I 
.may mention that I have seen weak painted bamboo-bows 
dried .in <the dance lyhieh were functionally useless, and 
fciler I procured .two bamboo knives and slings of a similar 
aider; deader useless cfuljeor miniature dugong harpoons 
^ flourished; elsewhere in this paper I have described 
g^amented degenerate spare bow-string worn in the 
n*™ when dancing. These descriptive movem ents were 
|ttltmon*gt of the figures danced in the Straits, and I have 
an< * °*h er islanders. As . a matter 
t X believe that all the dances were originally imitative, 
bd some have become conventionalised beyond recognition 
^lifii&stiroded. - 

dike* more complicated figure I saw at Mowat consisted 
J advancing in a line up each side of the dancing 
the first pair who met retreated a little in the middle 
feeing the spectators; when the next two arrived 
J$|X«st pair separated to allow them to pass between, and the 
|WfhH »raCT8 took np their position behind the former, and so on 
gpf$?tlie last pair passed between the gradually extending 
Jpete Bft Of standing-men. 4 ° 

t nee I saw executed at Muralug the party 
* ’ Se deep, and at various times marched, 

Wlg.i ever and again- they all feast 
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into the air, raising one leg, and shouted “Wahv" two or three 
tunes (with an emphasis on the last syllable), or they made.this 
* maneeavre when Arranged in a semicircle. Finally there is 
a rapid movement with exultatttaries and with waring right 


The significaaceof this dance, or rather series of dances, is 
sufBciently obvioas.* It illustrates a band of warriors proceeding 
to attack a hostile party. The “ wahu ” is the cry they made 
When, having slain and decapitated their enemy, they wave the 
head on their c«ne slings, the refrain of the final measure 
being, " I dori’tfear anyone— I have slain a thousand men” 
Jtdigims dartces, — Those crf probably less importance are the 
processional ^nces ecmbeeted with thgrtle ceremonies. The 
little I haVeioaayabptft these wiU be found in their appro- 
priate sections. ,1 hay ^definite informarionof but one seasonal 
tnb#tis d«noa' Tbial witnessed ip Thursday Island early in 
• it. evidently fnhugnrated the fishing 

approaching north-west : 



£ i 
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the eereriiony tcwh jplabei the Ifagirand 
who were living in Thiunday Island 'made 
their chant I used , to go and 
seethe elaborate masksmade and decorated. They were aU 
the same pattern, and consisted of the usual conventional 
crocodile’s head surmounted by a hmhan face ; above this was 
fixed a representation of a saw-fish five feet in length ; towerit 
above its centre was a long, narrow, erect triangle covered wh 
turkey-red and flanked with white feathers. Five different kim 
of birds, bom a bird of paradise to a pigeon, supplied feathets t 
adorn the remarkable structure, which attained a height of I 
feet sixincjties. The mask was painted with Mack, red, ip?] 
and a littleblue pigment In olden time such masks wo 
rpade of turtle-shell— these were constructed out of 0 $ 
of boxesMid kerosine tins. ; ' •' -/.W'' 

' p Tbe dtoring ground was in boot of a' small scree 
behind which the performers retired in total 
refreshment As the dances were usually at n: 
i»ibumina$e.the proceedings. There, yeas 
*», which was practically confinedt 
id%e w»ua op each side ; the [tra 
n ^dately Mpe ring step fflrd cf “ 

-- - ^ 

. _ t stowly w« 

■twpbmptets of the chant wer^li 
W'fte mq»r-v)xa' their p> ' ' 

§** .,© i ftjg&jtojtrd! 

gr *■ 1 '? 
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dance commenced on a Sunday afternoon, and was continued 
every evening and at intervals during the nights till the 
Thursday following. 

The men wore the tu, or men’s petticoat, made from the 
shredded shooting-leaf of the coco-palm ; bands of the same leaf 
encircled the ankles and the leg below the knee {duna kukwr), 
maybe together with the makamak, some wore the crossed 
shoulder belt (kamadi), also formed of the palm leaf. Armlets 
(mutrur) adorned the upper arms ; in these leaves were inserted. 
In the right hand strips of the palm leaf were held, and the 
large mask covered the head ; it was held solely by the teeth, not 
even resting upon the shoulders. 

The song chanted on this occasion, together with the air, is 
given in full in the section dealing with Music (p. 374.) 

I have a note of a dance called /cap garig, which was held in 
Tud when fruit was ripe. The time was regulated by the position 
of a star named Kerhcrki. They danced for only one night, but 
kept it on till daylight This would probably be a mask-dance. 

It is probable that there were several other occasions when 
dances with masks would take place, and although I have no 
information on this point, I suspect that certain masks were 
reserved for particular occasions. 

The most sacred of the religious dances were those connected 
with the initiation ceremonies of the lads and the funeral 
lances. Of the former I have unfortunately no account from 
ihe Western Tribe, though I have some details of that function 
ng the Eastern Tribe, which I propose to publish on another 
ishm. What I have to say respecting the funeral ceremonies 
jtt be found in the sections relating to the different islands. 
{fornmunications . — There are only foot-ways, which are not 
jSfo or preserved save by the actual walking along them, 
ere are no rivers to cross, or beasts of burden. 
taMtfElty and Scarification. Painting . — The custom of paint- 
tbe body on various occasions was universal The pigments 
id were red (red ochre), white (lime), and black (charcoal), 
inw^raitiation the bodies of the lads were coated with char- 
• rf?. * ar M * cou ^ ^ eam thi® was for cleansing the skin 
" ornamental purpose. When going to fight, the men 

>'es red, either entirely so or partially, perhaps 
retell of the body and the legs below the knees, 
r-wmera 6kS.>ip tiV part of the body only. The body was 
[.■the last pair p\by those who were actually engaged in 
'9$ standing raeihe ordinary kap the face, body, and limbs 
mce I yi with red, white, and black, according to 
rar dance the painting was much the 
ictual conflict. X have seen boys aijd 
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mI p&t * spot ot streak of red paint on their face for “flash,” 
4k ornament PtaSte^ng the body with grey mud was a sign 
of mourning. 

There is no eyewash or nail, stain. The natives often rub oil 
in on theirskips; Sometimes they smear themselves over with 
limO) especially their scalps, to kill Hoe. The effect of this is to 
temp orarily tarn the hair red > it is probably this circumstance 
which has given rise to the statement of red hair being occasion- 
ally met with among the Papuans; at all-events I never saw or 
heard of a truly red-haired Papuan. Wood ashes are also 
Sn mctimm rubb&d into the hair. 

Cicatrices .— Tattooing in unknown ; but the body used to be 
ornamented with raised cicatrices. According to Maqgilliviray 
(II; p. 13), these wore formed by cutting the skin With a piece 
of ghufe, then a chewed leaf of a certain plant was introduced 
into the wound to pteryeat the edges from uniting, and a daub 
^ We* dWf was jdacefl over all, and kept there until the nCoee* 
•« li ^n (Biri 6 >8<ahoim-pmdaccA - 

M^prrfis Stiait MandeTs are distinguished by a huge <xm- 
tsd e*riid scar, duly slightly raised, and of meat construction; ' v 
Which T have been, told hits some connection with a 
turtie, occupies the right shoulder, and is occasionally repeated 
tit titer- left” (Maegilhvrayll, p. 13). 1 suspect that a young 
man was not allowed to bear a cicatrice until ho had killed his 
Hflpat Stifle car dugong. 1 

•^Thi* cicatrice has been noticed by all voyagers to the Strait*, : 
jukes givesfigures of three men, in which it is very indistinctly? 
Seen ; these are “ Mamas” of Masig(I, p. 159), old “ Duppa”ot Mm 
flLp. 236), and * Mann ” of Erub (IT, p. 237). Tliese are ateo 
, reproduced in “ Sketches in Australia and the adjacent Ighrihl 
(Pis. XVI and XX) by Harden S. Melville, the artist who Was 
boai&the*Fly” Gill also gives a sketch (p. 241), and i 
^ soar is made on the shonlderof all male 

[Daudai] and in the Straits.” Dr. GilTs sketch is 
fefifr&,PL VII. In a small book by W. E. Brocbett, 

* Karratire of a Voyage from Sydney to Torres ‘ 
sketches of " marks cut on the natives’ shoulders,” are ] 
life PL IL As all the illustrations in the pamphletare] 
too much stress mast not be laid on their ; 
work is Are I reproduce the figures here. It wills 
figs. 1, 3, PL VII, conformto other patterns here giv^^ 
over of the lines in fig. 2 I take to be hn mpy+f* 

X suspect that the same also applies to the. 

Vig^ 5 I cannot understand at alL Jfcis | 
is often extremely difficult to make 
«q aiffea^pn, especially whe&it " 

- fej* ■ * * 
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| time. This is, so far as I am aware, practically the whole of the \ 

existing information on the subject. 

i Tbekoimad (koimo, of tire Eastern Tribe), as this scar re called, f 
was cut either on one or on both shoulders. Its presence, either 
f single or double, or its absence appears to have had no real * 

f: significance. I wm informed if a man bad a fine shoulder and v 

%: wanted to look “flash,” he would have it cut on one or on both. 

'$• Some said it was cot on “ big men.” So far as I could learn the i 

■r pattern of the koimai represents the coils of the intestines of the > 

%i Mx “karmm * (Macgillivray gives “ karmoi ” as the Kowrarega 
name fmScotophtuw ■Multifaxciatus): but I am doubtful mi to thre. 

ft. Not a single man of the Western Tribe, so far as I could leam, 

J ‘ has a koimai, although I made repeated enquiries after it on ‘ t 
ft; every possible occasion, and of the Eastern Tribe only three old ? 
% men residing on Her possess it These I have sketched. In •*: 

ft % same island I saw and sketched a coco-nut water-bottle J 

%’ with a complicated koima engraved upon it, and lastly I pro- | 

S cured a mask at Nagir, now in the British Museum, on which S 

■f, one was carved (fig. 8, Pi VII). I have also seen very imper- % 

feet copies of it on the shoulders of two natives of Somerset, * 

,3y CSsp# York. Lastly there is a bamboo pipe from “ Cape York ” f- 

c . ;m the BritishMoaeum (fig. 7 ), on which two small koimai are K 
Ptog^dy sketched. This pipe most certainly was ornamented 
jpja .native of Torres Straits, probahly & Nagir man, as two large -S 
anoe masks are also represented, mid a couple of snakes very 4 
ptaBar to snakes cot on the backs of the women of the Tabu dan. "t 
L'Wsjb told by the dhief of Mftbuiag that men would often cut £' 
g foather-lie mark on the calf of the leg for tire purpose ? - 
pag^be attention of the women to their fine legs and ,V 




t- — — 1 11 "cr 

tea alro-teformed by the dhief of Mabuiag and Tod that 
eight have three kinds of cicatrices, 
f • j>q » wiwig. Or Mauoa tuai, a curved line of minute 
A adiag from the comers of the mouth, up the cheek, 

I the cheek-bone. There is no previous record of this 
H I neen awoman so marked. 

mdna (“breast mark”). I saw only three women 
fid* war, and two of them were natives of Daudai * 
■tiraately, I have no information about the third. Mel ville- 
■ the h women, one from Erub, and the other from Daudai, 
"i beqketches (Pi XVIII), but not in his illustrations to 
Sd bllv.” JFhe scar tliere depicted is similar to that on two 
• death-dance. In ve charms (new madub), one of which 
dd bevariouslypaiijfrom Masig, though I bought it at Erub • 
rice or fancy ; in >jribned at Mer. ifeth of these areVtow in 
.V as if engaged in ■*-«*' 


£ 
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' i-.ft The Kitm mtm. (“back mark”). This I have already 
referred to when dealing with Totems. I believe this was 
nsuallya totem “ crest.” So far as I am aware, no other author 
has alluded to this mark. The Masig love-charm has a Ktbu 
Mina (fig. 19, Pi VII) of which I do not know the meaning. 

^ irtmngh none of my informants mentioned^ the met, 
appears that occasionally, at all events in the intern Tnbe, 
women might wear a kovtna. Melville (“ Sketches,^ PI. XVIII) 
has a Dandai woman with what appears to be a lizard on her 
shoulder, and a Mer love-charm has a simple Jcoima of an 
ordinary pattern (fig. 17). The only woman I saw with such a 
mark was a widow residing in Mer, hut who came from rarem, 

in Dandai - • . . . 

My informants told me that thb first three cicatrices were 
cut when tbe girl firat mebsferuated, wad consequently they 

.. ' wiw»iadi<*te • - , , '*<* .. 

^ } |^^:-^>y|ae:tao,^ her favours tc>£$he meo^um ^ o ther . 

difficulty. A maniri a copes- ' v > 
^ waald only have a charcoal mark painted . 

i %>e i^QEk€anat>eTed that “woman he steal man. 
fe oh the an Qm&y of the chief of Mabuiag. - 

sears of nomepms cats and scratches, which are still! 
made m apaypart of the body when ill or in pain, must not be 
awaken for definite scarifications ; the latter have now entirely 
1 v ■ - - 

,'y.i (Jioihing,^l!he r^n entirely naked: when fighting t}^ 
^ rtaTh r W codjpiece (lorda), a shield-shaped portion offhfe 

qfj the eym hfom; »nd in some dances the men wo^e 
from coco-palm leaves (tu). The woT^a^^B 
Forfeit these there were two or th ree va*& 

" * * ^^SS^T^bably occurring on different islands 
jsxc sogerl , consisted in most 
^ „^sd leaves, usually of the 
t itto the neck, and half of a 
**»««»* — ^ down the back, I think this was 
the petticoat, bat of this I am not sure. Bimab, 
i amdefcs and legists, of a similar material, were also^ 
i vjfo oloaks were worn, or any protection for the/nfe 
son or redn, or any covering for hands or feet ■ : !jV - 
0mammis.~So ornaments were worn asjay 
rank or to denote virginity. 'f'SSS 

hair was, l believe, nev^r allowed.^ttMH 
> mtelvj; formerly it wagnsuaHy worn ipng by theiJ^SPL 
£ by thelHromen. Wh^lfejnetfs hai as cut short or shortish. 
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cut in various styles, one of which is apparently on the lines of 
the antero-posterior cranial deformation formerly practised, A 
favourjte fashion, now quite obsolete, was to form long ringlets 




% 


this was^fcermed yalau The ringlets were twisted, never plaited. 

I believe that women very rarely wore their hair long; still we 
read in the story of Gelam that his mother dressed her hair as 
ycdai when she wanted to personate a DorgaL Wigs were made 
in all the islands, the hair of which was human and done in yaiai. 
The hair is and was often reddened by the use of lime, but I 
never heard that lime was used for dyeing purposes, but only to 
get rid of lice. Feathers, flowers, and leaves are now, and were 
very frequently stuck in the hair, but I do not think that combs 
were used for ornamental purposes ; it is true they are sometimes 
ornamented with a dfifved pattern, especially those -from the 
Eastern Tribe, and Jukes figures an Erub man with a comb in 
his hair, but I have no recollection of ever having seen one so 
worn ; they are always kept in a basket There is a fair amount 
of hair on the face, but I never saw or heard of any luxuriant 
growth of hair, and it is certainly trimmed. 

When ent short the hair has, owing to its frizzly nature, the 
appearance of growing in little tufts, a circumstance which has 
^occasionally led observers into the error of believing that the 
hair actually grows in patches. 

' “The characteristic mode of dressing the hair among the 
tores Strait Islanders is to have it twisted up into long 
*4ike rihglets, and wigs in imitation of this are also worn, 
mfcimes the head is shaved, leaving a transverse crest — a 
seldom seen among the men, but hot uncommon among 
and chfldrfitfram Daraley Island down to Cape York, 
tot place and Morning the hair is almost always kept 
— or fashion have their sway, for at Cape York 
Pat times for a week together seen all the men and lads 
the hair twisted into little strands well daubed over with 
and turtle fat ” (Macgillivray IT, p. 13). 
effective head-dress of cassowary (mm) feathers is usually 
p*, i lagcri, dagoi or dagoisam, the corresponding one made 
the plumes of the bird of paradise (d&gam) is also called d&gam> 

L former sometimes has a central tuft of dtigarn* I obtained 
1-dress of a fish’s teeth at Mabuiag, it was called pikuri . 
teeth coronets (nmaidang) were also worn. The finest 
*ie dri, which consists of a fan-shaped arrangement 
athers of the egret (Jcarbai). (Fig. 8, PL YTIL) 
its and pendants were of frequent occurrence, hut I 
m or hearjf pf actual ear rings. The lobe of the ear 
wa^ t >iH Tind the^igR; gradually enlarged until the greatly 
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^ their slight construction, are utterly v*le? w a® 4 "** ; 
trooTtonn light bows were similarly used the dance only* 

? H .!? •. u MA^tinn wnuirkahle in the feet that a false L 


degeneracy which it exmoits. xne I 

aid streamers, and the twisting of the free ends, are the natural I 

result of a desire for ornamentation. I 

. Bunak— For burial customs see the special accounts for the I 
different islands. The bodies were never cremated, but always | 
boned sooner or later* r: - 

head^ which both the Kowrarega [Kauralaig = Pnnee of Wales 
Group! and Gudang [Cape York] blacks consider as the beau j., 

SS ofbeaoty.is jSSed by 4 
infanc y: Pressure is made by the mother with her 
Ihave seen pmetfeed on more than one occasion at Cape York 
o^heiu^anDfed tn the forehead and the other to the occiput, t 
thereby fl^^ed,while thesk^lM^endCTeA 

Deformation of newborn 
fciidren Ke Island of Mabrnk mid other Ishmds of Tones 
and of women of the S.E. Peninsula of New Guinea 
“Proa Linn. Soa/ New South Wales, VI, 1882, p. 627), Ban® j, 

VN.de Mikldahb-Maclay writes a _.. o »'V 
;.r «t n AnriL 1880, visiting the islands of Torres Stmts, I, 

' . had the opportunity of seeing, at Mabiak, an mterestmg op^ ^- 
taon performed on the heads of new-bomchildren. Etarmg 
; the £t weeks after the birth of the child the mothers art 
: accustomed to spend many hours of the day oompre^ 

* he ads of their infante in a certain direction, with the oh l 
’( giving them a quite conical shape. I have seen it perm 
daily and on many children, and have convinced mj&sjf t 
r deforma tio n, which is perceivable m the adults, is the r( 
this manual deformation only. This observation was < 
interesting to me, remembering having read, many yea? 

i Tn, footnote M»cgatiTT»T «y» t— ** Pwcbaty the mm fa wrf^g 

*SS5£lS: fiSB 

Sad Bit, 
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the opinion of the celebrated biologist and anthropologist, K E. 
de Baer, Member of the Impend Academy of Sciences of St 
• Petersburg, who would not believe that manual pressure could 

a V s ’ i. \ T T? An Ponv * 


de St Petersbourg/ 6 s^rie, t. VIII, 185U, p. 331). K. E. de Baer 
expresses this opinion, analysing the information given by J. 
Macgfllivr^y [see above]: he thinks that the.observations of 
MacgiUivray, who has seen the same above-mentioned manual 
deformation performed on children at Cape York, are not exact 
enough. Remembering this contradiction, I was careful to 
decide the contested point, and now, after careful examination, 
measurements, and inquiries, I believe the question may be 
regarded as settled, and that the information given by Mac- 
giflivray about the head deformation at Cape York was not too 
hasty, and was correct. As far as I know, it will be the only 
v well-authenticated example of cranial deformation by means of 
manual pressure.” 

A. R Meyer, in his admirable monograph entitled, “Ueber 
kiinstlich deforrairte Schadel von Borneo und Mindanao iin 
kongl. Anthrop. Mua. zu Dresden nebst Bemerkungen fiber die 
Yerbreitung der Sitte der kiinstlichen Schadel-defonnirung 99 
f f* Gratulationsschift an Rudolf Virchow,” 1881), refers to cranial 
formation being common in New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
ilofocm Islands, the Woodlarks, and Ruk. It is also very 
kAmrni in New Guinea (Geelvink Bay, Waigefi, Rawak and 
' " ' * Deformed skulls have also come from Tenimber, Timor- 

tnd Timor. Reference is also made to u Crania Ethoica ” 
;p. 207), where Quatrefages and Hamy describe a deformed 
from Tud (Toud sic), which* is figured in figs. 
The some authors give a wood-cut (fig. 222) of 
cast of the head of a native of Tud, in which 
shtero-posterior flattening is well shown. This deformation 
csto occur to a variable extent in the skulls from that 
examined by the illustrious French savants, 
save myself observed a mother stroking the forehead of an 
; in the manner described above, and I have frequently 
iced the hair of men, especially of the young men, so cut in 
on, as it were, the slant of the forehead, and 
to form a fairly straight vertical line, thus 
1 conception of a good-shaped head. When 
11s has been studied further information on 
"' £SSU ubtless be forthcoming. 

sferred to the piercing of the nose and ears, 
on&or was practised ; front teeth were not 
h.araadniy done in North Queensland. . 



% circ um oiai o n not any other mutilation 

. itf the Bexual oiga^ . 

>■■•, Tribal marks . — -So far as I know there were no marks which 
>:aerred to distinguish a member of the Western limn that of the 
)\,SStetfflcn Tribeof Torres Straits, nor were there any party bodges 
'othartftan thoserelating to dan totems. 

JRrf*»m^AUitheinforination 1 have gathered on this subject 
v. 'will be found in the special account of the island o£ Mabuiag. 

7 boat mod vegetable 
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torn lanfc , the large one of hour glass form and with a slit-like 
month Cwarttp), and the smaller cylindrical variety (hurubunt). 
Empty seeds (poo) or shells are often attached to masks or drams 
to serve as rattles. When dancing the rattle seeds may also he 
attached to a stick held in the hand or slung on a belt and hung 
in a hunch behind, or tattles may he tied on to tbe arms or 

aokl&a b t 

The drams have but one tympanum, which is beaten by the 
fingers of the extended hand only. They have no definite 
“tone/' and have no contrivance by which the shin can he 
_ tightened or slackened as required ; when the tympanum, eon^ 

I casting always of a lizard’s skin, becomes too slack, it is heated ; 
lumps of wild beeswax, “ sugar bag,” are usually stuck on the 
skin to increase its resonance. 

There are no manufactured wind instruments, but a large 
Emus ( u is used as a trumpet ; so far as 1 have seen the 
■ mouth hole is always lateral. I made special enquiries, but 
never heard of any nose-flutes or wind or stringed instruments 
of any kind, but a bamboo Jew’s harp was common. 

The “bur” is used for conveying signals, but now at all events 
^ # blown when the natives are sailing, especially 

r wbeu going fast or racing. 

/ . Of a similar use to the above were the small shrill (wainis) 

: ind the lower toned {&&*>) bull-roarers. So far as I could learn, 
ifter repeated enquiries, it was only in Muring tliat the . bull- 
r (w*w&) had a sacred significance, as will be seen in the 
mtof the initiation ceremony, the women of that island only 
fetonot allowed to see it (this is an Australian feature). (Figs. 
& fi, PL VIII.) 

sere was a remarkable form of rattle (pdddtrong), so far as 
; unique, which was said to be employed in Mabuiag 
the turtle cerenmyea. 

p&dAUrong, according to my Mabniag informant, was a 
soafhmtrument consisting of a split bamboo, in which was 
sed a bundle of long thin sticks ; the sticks were tied round 
f string, which, when pulled violently, made a loud 
t 4 nave never seen one of them, nor did anyone in Mabuiag 
how to make one. The above description was 
I at by verbal information. (The foregoing is an extract 
ila^my notes, and it was with great pleasure that I found the 
ome instrument' at Mer, where it is known as lolo. The lolo is not 
$ use now, but I bad several of them made for me. I was informed 
. wm..i . b^the young men asa rattle at night time 

__ , *sil jKig. FI* IX, represents the one now in 

British WvtseiiM* of the split bamboo varied somewhat 

»ind v*"i ornamentie3p»fl ting to pleasure.) V 
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;,m : Wb harn. <&wwW (daroKri of tne Tjibe ^ wa 5i m - °!f 

’toe as specimens ; these did not W properly. Jingusa 

other instrnments were 

f °* accompaniment is an'almoat invariable | 

1 feat^e^allceremdnies and Sno^, i>ut the ^ ihkh 

».' ^TwIkr-s y bate * very effective figure in atop m wmcn 

Singing tod drums maybe heard 
“ afcives ^ ® ractlsm8 up 

given it will J» no^ed 

is repeated one note higher than 

hS., » —It *• y*“ 

SI SS and the W* are opportunities 
natives describing them as ,l another 

rj®* j.*’ * ”-•- ,. A V 

^7%;: ^ ; V ' v ‘ - 

^ ’Phe iollbwinK chant was sung at the religious dance maogu- 

STAX 

S, 188l.“>a »“ fttanfftSS 
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toverend willeague being responsible for the music. 

K/*'- ' , \ ' , 

:. ’ Watoutij KLiP Krou. 

^ ^ % i 

. K . ' (As rendered by Kuduma of Nagir, 

, . ‘ and Maruden and Zag&ra of Muralug.) . • ■; 
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li*kl 0 vXI«l 

gyga! 


ipr** ri wrmt 


£* maM nmdtmhe! . . . he! . „ . 

Pa pfaipa* he l . . , Fa»a Jot A#/ . . . hej * # , 


irmt Mitt Ac/ 
fakumimpa kel 


j j j jjjjjjjjjjjj jjj 


Tmmapatam he! ... *«/... At/ . . . 
jfohnmmlnpa! . . . ^atutfrai. . A*/ . . . 

jjj J j jjjj j. jjjjj j jjjjj 

Repetition. /■ N /'— \ 
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1. Ngtti ncUtm he / ^ * . Danabai he! . . .Marinaidemhe ! 

3. Yamabdi - ft*/ .*'£.* Wapouipamhe! . . . rbwa Ae/ . 

. . > 
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' wnsid erable amoont of trouble I haT 0 &K .* 

tp be the correct words and their s intecp 
^ ^sLy'baadrtioft is as followai ; — ' \-r\-y^:E 

' jffls Saw-fish Dance, or Song op 

JTow I can see myself reflected in the pools 
¥?■'' . . as in a mirror. ‘ . •* 

?*% Ida «t the shoot of the eooojahnfor ne. _ /.Cg^MPr 
%* %2 Jtatewett dead coco palm” • Ho! J®#rt >M9*HN; 

"fo fj^^«r^proachthe shore, and we 

. .ft. B«l«* to the f^al«L«Hteee.<>5]j»e sea driffiag the csdq^f*’ ^ 
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2. The shooting leaves of the coco paha are ^geiyn^ in £ 
decorating the person during thia and other danx»s. j 
1 The dead ieives fall off the palms .at this season^ ^dtbe > 

lightning at night is a very characteristic feature of .5 
toe “ North-west Monsoon,” and only occurs at that . * 

i Rshaw'very plentiful, and come in to shore ; °n the | 

reefs of several' of the islands there are built ridges or ^ 

low walls of blocks of dead coral (stones), ending g 

, Urge areas ; the fish that come in to the shore at high | 

tidfget caught in these fish weirs when the tide *1 

Although this song is sung by the Muralag men ;*J*£eye % 
it is not indigenous, because the coco palm does not grow m * 
Maralug, and the natives do not construct fish-wens. Cow ,| 
palms are to be found in Nagir, and possibly ^ f 

occasionally made a fish-weir as m Mabuiag; both features, 
however, are very characteristic of the Eastern Islands, ^ 

There are skilled musicians, but only in a very limited sense 
of the term, and I believe these are more or less restricted to one 
^certain clans. I do not know whether they teach their songs 
systematically to their children, probably the latter pick them 
trouts they best can. I do not know either if they have good 
musical memories, or quick earn for fresh tones, but I have often 
'been surpnsed by hearing natives "who had mixed mpch with 
or who had been to Sydney, whistling or humming 
bIl even W unratusicai ear recognized as popular 
Misjbut whether they were at all correctly rendered 

mhat^reserve na^ notes on, and vocabulary ofj 
mage for some other occasion when they can be mote 
^-ged than spaee here admits of. 

^~Wben alarge fire is made by one tribe it is often 
fcsignal of defiance to some neighbouring one— an 
ioit tofigbt— and maybe continued daily for weeks be- 
fet^ilit^ commence; it is answered by a similar one. 

oilier si gnals by smoke are in use : for example, the 
ate of an enemy upon the coast — a wish to communicate 
^bother party at a distance— or the want of assistance— 
denoted by making a small fire, which, as soon as it has , 
b out a. little column of smoke, is suddenly extinguished by 
aping sand uiion it If not answered immediately it is re» 
unanswered, a large fire is got up and allowed 
an answer is returned” (Macgillivray II; 


;nsed for signalling. For exam; 
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S t wife had been ptevfowdy «»nfe Aat.fehe 

iKtt At.Kftr side of the island to Aisuisatt 


lu flau UW« pOTIWW»; 

&W«r¥to corBfr tHaa toe other side of the island to Aigmisatt 

M we were waiting ray comwHaons 

y fixi notd dffl^^ - ^ra ke which informed them that the men 

yfe* j-gna nse gestures which have 

Tftmret that I did not pot any of 


» TIKK IVIW U2K7 KtW»W«*VW- ^ 

^iBwaamat, ana I regret that I did not put any of 
e d^ jeffi&present I can only recall one or two very 
SSS •|l|i however, pay attention to this subject , 
4nr to it when I deal with the ethnography 
be^ Doubtless this language is common to the 

vS^viaLgS^if’ inmn^ritMUMt are common, hot I do not 

tell whether they are always 

a - nm ' . . lu. 
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prerase ancient form. They appear to be 

' .* xt . dlono Wknon mftrp 


^precise wuu* 

there are certain clans whose more 
to wag the chants at the dances, etc., 
ioot^ieW the singing was confined to them. Infinite 
«n partaen&r occasions, such as , religious 
belieye, might be sung at odd times* The 
MilSraifcft Samples of the latter «da«« ; of these the first 
down at-Mabaisg, aadthe last two at Muralug. 
, “ Za*a »io dri •widtma siha dr-ia” A free translation of 
k>i fo» Zana ( Passa g e Idet ) like the 

■W«Sf UuHt dwxM vJwha laud id* laga waia.” So far 
kal cotJdT i ande^did^a means, “There is plenty oWsea near 
of j ^ fj^yfflsge at Mabniag). , * 

r' ^on there, then 3| 

f W nnsd^iinfii'the one fish I ••_ ' 

Sail S2Sy books? everyh°okIgot flosfc att th* t 
t fiotdd not cat hooks than toflt . ■ -v ' 

1 fewo w ^uab^e tra^r y 

"r* fairly well I took down Ms words verbafcm 

%^rn mmi0dlao^ given a song which was dumb 




rtf any kind of writing was no’ 
eenM j " fist i n ssage stickB were empkr 
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with women, and of dugong harpooned, and possibly of other 
facts, but there were no signs by means of which ^jone could 

internet the object of the tally. The notches cut in the Wades 
interpret n J . A{ ^ t.b« number of heads which had 


Sen decapitated by that knife, and I believe that notchea were 
sometimes cut in the handle of a stone dub to record the num- 
her of neople slain with that weapon. 

ZWiw and Ornamentation.— 1 intend elsewhere to describe 
the art mid ornament of the Tones Straits Islanders. 

Machinery.— Them is no machinery, even of the simplest des- 

Cr t^a.-Canoes of large size were formerly used for 
fishing and fighting. There were no special war-canoes. Small 
canoes were and are used by the women to go fishing on n ®|g ' 
bouring reefs. The large canoes are still used, but a few natives 
own or have a share in the ordinary fishing lugger. These they 
employ in pearl fishing and dugong harpooning. Sailing by 
night is very rarely attempted, but the natives have definite 
ideas of steering by the stars, should it be necessary. . 

The large canoes of the Torres Stmts Islanders of fb™®* 
times must have been very imposing objects when j»inted wi 
■ zed, white, and blade, and decorated with white shells, black 
feathers, and flying streamers ; and not less so when maimed 
by noisy, gesticulating, naked savages adorned with cassowary 
Cft rn mrta and shell ornaments, actively peddling or swiftly 
. sailing, scudding before the wind with mat sails. • 

• The body of the canoe is cut out of a single log, the Mas 
graduall y sloping up and coming to a blunt point. The sides 
are generally heightened by a gunwale board about four inches 
in height. The smoothed lower edge of this is laid on to the 
edge of the hollowed trunk. A split bamboo is placed, 
rind outermost, against the joint, and thegunwale is lashed on to 
the trunk string, which passes through holes previously bored 
Msite dre another in the gunwale and through the upper 
» of the ' trunk ; a long triangular weather board is si mi l a rly 
led to the gunwale at the bow. A vertical flat end-board is 
fretted in the bow and at the stem. The central platform and 
ontriggers are next added. Four bamboo poles, twelve or 
y-J fifteen feet long, constitute the thwart poles of the outrigger, and, 
?%it'the gam e time, form the framework of the platform. Two of 
,'Mihe poles, about six feet apart, project a foot or two on one side 
the can oe and stretch out some ten feet on the other, and 
gp SaJ. two are similarly placed on the opposite side. A double- 

— ,t eight feet long and made of light wood, is 
^Ofetoned on to the end of each pair of thwart poles. Two pairs ' 
\ ' sticks spring like* \Jitdm each near end of the float and ; 







string. The platform is mode of lengths of bamboo, which ran 
transversely to the length of the canoe, Each side of the 
platform is boanded by a peculiar kind of crate or wattled 
basket, built on to toe platform. It consists of two rows of 


* * i 




occasionally fonr or five feet in height (usually they run much 
shorter now than formerly). Long sticks were woven between 
toe uprights, and toe ends were akso enclosed, Thus two long 
narrow receptacles were formed along the outer edge of each 
side of toe platform in which were placed their fishing-gear, 
water-bottles, bows and arrows, and other belongings. 

A pair of cross-ties strengthens him middle of the canoe* 




Wade, and are very clumsily made, and without any orna- 
mentation. A large flat board is used as a rudder at toe stem 




attached to a hawser and kept in the bow. Bamboo poles for 
masts and fee, punting the canoe in shallow water , are Wed to 
toeadeeef toenaaoei ... 

The sails are two in number, and are oblong erections of 
dotting some twelve feet in height and about five feet wide. 
They are placed in the bows. The mate are skewered on to two 
long bamboos, which support them along their length ; a bamboo 
stay also serves to keep toe sail upright. 

The following description by Macgillivray is better than any 
Ieonld write When desirous of making sail, the first proofess 
- is to setup in toe bow two poles, aa masts, and on the weather 
side a longer and stouter one is laid across the gunwales, and 
projects outwards and backwards as an outrigger. These are 
farther supported by stays and guys, and, together with &no&hsg 
longpole forked at the end, serve to support toe pressure ofg 
tails, which are usually two in number, made o^ynattisf 
pandanus leaves, and average four and a half feet 
twelve in height. The sails have a slender pole on * . 
which the matting is secured by small pegs. When j—* ‘ 
put up on end side by side, travelling along the ' .. J . 
means of a cane gTomet. When blowing fresh 
keep a man standing on toe temporary outrigger 
by Ms weight the inclination of the canoe to leewgf! 
ton sail being placed in the bow fhese canoes 
leeway, but.wheil going free may obtain a tnaiumus 
? SeVto or. eight knots an hour. Except in smoothjwi 
ase.ve ■ mod i te bailer (a* melon 
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ate those ofthe Murray and Darnley Islanders, occasionally as 
much as sixty feet long ; those of the Australians are small, 
varying at Cape York between fifteen and thirty feet in length. 


A 


ship was forty-five feet long and three and a half in greatest 
width, and could carry with ease twenty-five people. The con- 
struction jof s canoe in the neighbourhood of Cape York is s till 
looked upon as a great tindertaking, although the labour has 
been much lessened by the introduction of iron axes, which have 
completely superseded those of stone formerly in use. A tree 
pf sufficient size free from limbs— usually a species of Bombax 
(silk-cotton tree) or Brythrina — is selected in the scrub/ cut 
(town, hollowed out where it falls, and dragged to the beach by 
means of long climbers used as ropes. The remaining requisites 
are now added ” (II, pp. 15-16). ■ ^ 

One canoe I measured at Mabuiag was just upon fifty feet 
long; lie hollowed trunk was eight feet six inches in circum- 
ference, with _ an opening one foot wide. The platform was 
six feet ten inches across and seven feet three inches long. 
The inner side of the platform-basket was one foot in height, 
and the outermost, two feet five inches. The inner and outer 
receptacles were respectively six and a half and three and a 
half inches wide. The thwart poles of the outrigger were five 
feet five indies apart, and projected twelve feet live inches 
beyond the gunwale, or nine feet seven inches beyond the 
platform. The float was twelve feet long. One old canoe at 
Tad was sixty-seven feet nine inches long, the trunk was three 
"iSfcfc six inches across in the widest part, and two feet seven 
inches deep. 

^ Aft hot^h canoes may he locally made in the Cape York 
district and in the Prince of Wales group and at Nagir, as 
informs us, and I too have seen & small canoe 
warmade by a Muralug native ; this is only occasionally 
dime, and those there made are probably all of small size. 
Rfere is no doubt that all the large canoes in the Straits 
Ans and were obtained from Daudai. I describe the details 
>f this trade in the section on Trade. The trunks were hollowed 
Ut in the vicinity of the Fly Itivcr, and fitted with only a 
iflgle outrigger, as their’s is only river navigation. At Saibai, 
was informed, the canoe was refitted, this time with two 
• outriggers, and an attempt at decoration was made. The rimire- 
^ **""1 h r “ d orgai ” was fastened on as well as other bow oma- 
with white shells and cassowary feathers. .The - 
eshoes were further Ornamented by the later purchasers, as they** 
'iteed to pride themselves ron their fine canoes, and the Saibai : 
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A. C. BaPDOH.— I fas Ethnography of the 

decorations, having a purely commercial tagnifi^nw. were 
! tafcber scant 

■ P 088 ® 88 ”® oftwo outriggers is characteristic of the Torres 

straits canoe. The same kind of canoe, though of inferior size 
and construction, occurs at Cape York and according to 
Macgillivray it extends "from Cape York along the Eastern 
ooast as far south as Eitzroy Island, a distance of 500 miles. 
At the latter place we found a small canoe with two outriggers 
concealed on shore among some bushes ” (II, p. 15). These latter 
are evidently first oar second-hand imitations of the Straits 
canoes. 

The Dandai natives have canoes with but a single outrigger : 
up the mere the canoes appear to he simple hollowed-out 
trunk* ; also right down the South-East Peninsula and among 
the laiands off that end of New Guinea the canoes have only 

A fimcrln » 


1 was much puzzled when I first went to Torres Straits by 
occasionally seeing « canoe with a single outrigger. I after- 
wardB foundthatit belonged to a Kanaker, from Ware, one of 
the New Hehridee, residing at -Mabuiag, and that he had re- 
outrigged anative canoe According to the fashion of his own 
people. When I was staying at Mabuiag some natives of that 
island were fitting up a canoe in imitation of this one, and with 
a single outrigger. Here a foreign custom is being • how 

for it will spread it is impossible to say ; but strangely eiwush. 
the Easton Tribe has entirely adopted the introduced fashion, 
and I did not see a solitary canoe with a single outrigger. At 
the Murray Islands, according to travellers, the canoes formerly 
had two outriggers, and there is a most excellent engraving of 
one at Erub m Jukes’ Narrative (I, facing p. 169). Melvilfothe 
wtefc on the “ Ety,” in his “ Sketches in Australia,” has given two 
good figures of Erub canoes : that on PL XVII has a hut-lifee 
erection on the platform, that depicted on PL XIX is Me ” ” 

mented,andisavery valuable record of an obsolete crafi| 
questioned, the old men admitted that the fashion had 
m imitation of the South Sea men. These outriggers sup 
an almost continuous platform from near the float to about an 
equal distance on the other side of the canoe : the latteris 
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mainsail, foresail, and jib; there is no bowsprit Among the 
Western Tribe, European sails have not yet quite supplanted 
the original mat sails. Throughout the Straits the canoes are 
notdecorated in the old style ; in Mabuiag I found two canoes 
which were more or less decorated, but utilitarian ideas are 
now too widely spread for the aesthetic faculty to be indulged 
in. - 

Part II, I give short descriptions of the old 
habitations since they varied somewhat in different islands; at 

E resent a modified form of the ordinary quadrangular South Sea 
ouse is of universal occurrence, having almost entirely sup- 
planted the old forms of huts. 

Rre was produced by simply twirling between both hands 
a vertical on a horizontal stick ; in other words, the most primi- 
tive form of fire-drilL In revolving the upright stick the 
hands travel downwards, and on reaching the lower end are 
rapidly carried upwards. Wax matches are now in universal 
use amongst the natives, and it is only as a very last resource 
that they will revert to the tedious fire-drilL As a matter of 
fact the house fire is always kept burning, and from these fire 
brands are conveyed into the bush when they go to make their 
gardens or into their canoes when fishing. There is nothing 
sacred or mystical about fire. 

The vertical stick is called ini (penis) in Muralug, and the 
horizontal stick sagai (I do not know the meaning of this word ; 
mad is their name for vulva). Macgillivray calls the fire-sticks 
collectively * satgai ; ” in Mabuiag the name given me was 
guigui* 

1 String.— 1 am not aware of any animal substance being used 
or of ever having been used for the manufacture of rope, string, 
or thread. Macgillivray describes fishline as being “ neatly made 
from the tough fibres of the rattan, which are first scraped to 
- the xequkj^e degree of fineness with a sharp-edged cyrena shell, 
than twisted and laid up in three strands ” (II, p. 20). 

String is often twisted or plaited from coco-nut husk fibre, 
and rope for hawsers of canoes or for dugong fishing is made 
from some climber, and is either twisted or made into a kind of 
phdt ; the latter is known as am , the former as kwodai (?). Mae- 
gillivray says that cables are made of twisted climbers of the 
. ¥lagellaria indica (IT, p. 16). No spindle whorls are used ; all 
|piing'is purely finger work, but a pointed stick is used in 
“ making the am . The skin of the large common .orchid is used to 
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jmereet (Cape York) names are respectively enckama (penis) and 
Y, oayas Macgillivray spells them for the dud&ng Tribe, 

In the Eastern Islands the fire sticks are called (son), and: j 3 

collectively, goigoi ; the revolving movement is called drim, 
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A r oftmrf Jbmuir^I shall deal with this subject in my pro- 
posed study on the Art of these people. 

C&nsewatism^IJke all savages the islanders are undoubtedly 
conservative by nature, but a graft change has come over 
them in this respect during the last fifteen years. I have 
aheadymentioiied the alteration which has taken place in the 
rig of canoes and the style of house, both of which are 
imaated from South S^i men (KanakersV The missionaries have 
introduced the universal calico gown worn by the women. As 
$ matter of fact surprisingly little exists of their old habits, 
d*stonm r and even beliefs. This can, I think, be accounted for 
in two ways: (1) The smallness of the population, even in the 
most populated islands, and the consequent direct influence of 
foreigners on every individual member of the community, which 
precludes a reserve population which might tend to counteract 
innovation ; (2) The new civilization would appear to the 
natives to be so incomparably superior to their own that they 
would lose faith in all the past and accept the new en masse. 
When a new civilization is but little superior to the indigenous 
one, the process of adaptation will be but gradual, and “sur- 
vivals” of the oM Will long persist; but when the contrast is 
great the change will be correspondingly rapid, provided that 
the two races are brought into contact and that the lower one 
"is not eliminated It often saddened me to see the sudden 
voile face which these people had made, and to hear their 
: unconsciously pathetic references to the past. A few really 
aeemed to feel regret for what was gone, especially my friend 
vVGdiMVtlie chief of Tud. But the general indifference to 
legen da ry monuments or relies, the ready way in which they 
would usually part with things belonging to former times, the 
artiatio feeling in the decoration of their canoes or 
in wood carving, and so forth, plainly illustrated the sad degra- 
dation which accompanies the partial acceptance of another 
^vili2atio& 

Variation . — I have incidentally mentioned variations in im~ 
* dements, customs and so forth, and will allude to this again in 
Part It 

huxrniim. —I am unable at present to say what may be 
regarded as the inventions of the Torres Straits Islanders ; pro- 
bably they may lay just claim, to the dugong harpoon and the 
; platform, and also to the peculiar rattle, the pacUUrtfng or 
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PART n. 

UftSODUCTOBY. 


This section deals with a number of customs which are recorded 
either from a single island or from a group of islands and some of 
which therefore may be local, and not common to the Western 
Tube as a wholes for Ibis reason I have deemed i t advisable net t 
to incorporate them in the previous section. , 

I have prefaced the account of the customs of the inhWhifamfe 
of each island with a brief sketch of the physical features of ' 
that island, as these have, in some eases, naturally determined 
the conditions of existence. 

The Islanders are tame Papuans, bat they have developed 
certain customs along special lines, and it is interesting to trace ’ 
out the insular varieties, which are here recorded. A wider experi- ; 
ettoe woohi doubtless show that most of the customs are coimaoa - : 

whole tribe, but that every islander group of isiandshas 
defente yamtums from the common type. As might be expected, 
Pandai influence is marked in the islands of Saibei and Dauan. 
whue the nabyes of Mural ug have been modified by contact 
with the inhabitants of the Cape York Peninsula. I shall 
imaerve a consideration- of the physical characters of the people i 
till another occasion. i 

. I have dealt with the Western Tribe according to the groups M 
or affinities laid down at the beginning of Part I. Com- 1 
mencmg from the North I.paas across the Straits and end with M 
the least characteristic of the islanders. Several islands are not® 
alluded to m this part, as I have made no observations on their ■ 
anthropology, nor is there any account of the same bv the ant 
I have so frequently quoted. ?■ ■ 



Tud .—The island mad its inb»bitftnt« ; Initiation into manhood (with code of ~ f 
morale) ; Courtship mad marriage ; Customs relating to lighting; Funeral ^ 


Tam : — -The island and ito inhabitant*. 

N<*j»r : — The island and its inhabitants ; Houses; Gardens ; Trophy of skulls; 
Etiquette to f»*rente>in-iaw ; Infanticide; Adultery; Chanm for bravery ; 
Funeral customs ; Funeral ceremonies for Magau. 

War+bur .—The island and its inhabitants. 

The island and its inhabitants ; Bound house ; Mack. 

J>am*$ t-r-The> island and its inhabitants ; Houses ; House on piles; Water- 
, r ’ holes and gardens* 

Moa : — The island and its inhabitants ; Funeral customs ; Magic. 

Muralng r— 4 The island and its inhabitants ; Courtship mid marriage ; Etiquette 
to parente-in-law ; Parturition^ Infanticide ; Naming infants ; Childhood; 
Nose piercing and scarification ; Dress ; Textile fabrics ; Land tenure ; 
Initiation into manhood ; Warfare ; Various superstitions ; Magic ; Funeral 
customs ; Future state. 


1 Saibai. 

S' j 

l[\ Saibaiisone of the largest islands inthe Straits. It is roughly 

r fj ellipsoidal in shape, with a length of twelve miles, and an average 
;/ breadth of three miles. The island is low, mainly consisting of a 
|/ large swamp, surrounded by a narrow sand beach. I believe 
: the ground to the east is somewhat higher.- The channel between 

Saibai and Daudai is abont two miles wide at its narrowest part, 
and it is scarcely navigable owing to numerous shoals. 

The old style of house was, I believe, invariably built on piles, 
now the South Sea type of house is supplanting the other ; still, 
\ 1 saw a pile dwelling in course of erection. 

The natives of Saibai were the “middle men” between the 
Western Tribe and the population of Daudai ; lienee the island 
was important and well known. This did not, however, prevent 
■ .them from doing a little head-hunting on their own account, but 
they evidently “collected ” from the bushmen of New Guinea, 
and not from the coast-folk with whom they traded. The morals 
Vof the people of Saibai and Dauan were said to be very loose. 

War charm . — Dr. MacFarlane has the following among his 
, v f US. notes: “Saibai god from Sumaiut — a stone given birth to 
^|: ! *by a virgin of Sumaiut [a village in the island of Kiwai, Hy 
V'V, ; Exver delta], the moon being father. Its power was first tried 
l hy the Sumaiut men upon the village of Kiwai [also in Kiwai 
^lalaud], the raid being successful. It was afterwards stolen 
Sumaiut by some Saibai men, and ultimately given up to 
;i^e.toa^ier in Saibai in 1882.” 

A tustoms. — Dr. MacFarlane has kindly permitted me to 

-my the following from his notes : “ When a woman is pregnant 
l ni women assemble. The husbands sister makes the imagU: 
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.w.A inale chHd, wliicbis placed on a mat before the pregnant 
wuSaao, and afterwards named till the birth of the child, in order 
jP'tfr obtain a male child. Women assemble in the bash and sit 
in a dwle, the husband’s sister gets a fruit resettling the penis, 

: gives it to the’ jareghant woman, who presses it to her abdomen, 

; and then hands it to a woman who has always borne male 
children, and die passes it to the other women. This ceremony 
is -also to procure male children. j* * . 

“ A,wpman about to be delivered tells her husband's mother 
and relativer te&dlcrr hear to the bosh- She selects a good 
fruit-bearing tree (yrhich must; not have short leaves, lest the 
child should be; a girQ. and is attended by die husband's family 
OBUty. The meh are assembled at the kteod ; if they hear rejoicing, 
they know that a male child is born, if there is no noise they, 
conclude it is a female. They object to girls because they will 
ultimately get married and work for other men. ■./ 

ahrel cord of a male infant is preserved, Snd warn 
rnttip^derfibrn' tfaweek by the mother tali the child - is about 
five.-fW^td- age^Uien carefully put away tOl the boy becomes 
®;yoa*fe ; ™sn. s Ber m then called to witness its burial beneath 
bih bed, with the injunction that he is always to live there.” 


Dauan. 


Danan or Tanan is a small very hilly island, seventy-five 
Bailee due north of Cape York, about five miles from the coast 
of JDaudai, and two and a half from Saibai It is triangular ih 
outline, each side being about a mile and a half in length ; the 
highest hO], Mt Cornwall^, is 795 feet in height Owing J 
the Weathering of the granitic rocks the hills have a very ruge 
appearance, the rocks being much fissured, and look as if bould) 
“ been fantastically heaped one upon another. The 
consequently but moderately fertile. There are, however, M 
jhntatiom, mainly on the leeward side. The bamboo is coinr 
. Mr. Murray says (p. 456) r “ Even on Saibai and Tana* 

[the houses} are built on stakes eight or ten feet high. 
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representing men, made of straw, are placed at about eight 
paces from the front of a • sort of hut, made of branches and 
leaves. In the interior and outside near the entrance, hang 
strange ornaments in the shape of the eggs and entrails of 
turtles, which ft is needless to say. emit a horrible stench. 

“On one side near the entrance there is a wide . platform, 
supported on stakes draen into the ground; this is covered 
with the bleeding head* of turtles, which are no less offensive 
than the entrails and die eggs. 

1 " interior surface of- the hut was covered with the bones 
and skulls of the same animal On the roof are putrid heads, and 
all around eggs and entrails hang in festoons. I also observed 
maids tire hut two human heads, partly painted red and half 
covered with the skin of a large sea bird with white plumage. 
I was told that [p. 8] these were the skulls of two famous 
turtle hunters held ia great veneration by the natives, who 
- present them from time to time with offerings of food, and also 
by smoking near them, enable them to enjoy the fumes of the 
tobacco, which they esteemed so much during their lives. 

“ To complete the description of this devil’s house, I must add 
dmt all the s h eil a of the turtles killed iu the place are placed 
m one long row extending from the little temple to the beach. 
Perhape by this die natives intend to signify that the turtle 
50 emit by a sea-god to their island, to benefit the dwellers in 
%and «dso wish to pay homage to the great hunters deceased.” 

Hovfemsber 4th* 1876, be records (p. 208), “ None of the 
Wjk W^entfrely naked, all wear a piece of calico round the 
ggkjVyW women frequently wear a kind of full chemise; 
gjffiyjg** we “ r f°r the sake of decency, but from luxury 
iM ' PMe; for I often saw a woman take off her garment 
content herself with a tuft of grass before and behind, 
he Children were perfectly naked at seven or eight 
while at £atow they are clothed from their earliest 
- At the time of this visit there were only five shells 
whereas on the previous year there were sixtv- 
ye; and there were no human skulls. 
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(Talbot Island) is a low, swampy island, five and a 
jftr mdes long by two in width, near the mouth of the Mai 
t — ““ abtmt twelve miles*? north-west from Dauan. 
tbe Iatter I found the natives of Boign 
« owing to t)ieir fear of the Tugeri pirates, a tribe 

m aboat whom we have no reliable information at the 

A. present tame. < ^ 
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'■ ' AtamMa. \- ' - ‘ 

f ' is aamall island situated, mid-way 

in the narrowest part ofTorres Straits. It is triangular in oot- 
line, each side measuring abont a couple of miles.' The island 
is very hilly. and bnly moderately fertile. 

- The inhahitahte weae fairly numerals and were intelligent 
and energetic ;dugong fishing iq.their speciality. Their houses, 
appear to h*ve been wretched erections as a rale, resembling 
those of most of the other members of the Western Tribe: how 
substantial grass housee are built. The hood, or bachelors’ 
quarters, so often Deferred to previously, is common to most of 
tita Wwtemlslauds it is a lightly-built shed with one side 
open and with a flat root 

Gkms and their Totem*. — The people were formerly divided 
np into a number of clans, but there was no real distinction 
between tbevarious clans in the life of the community. There 
vra* complete intermarriage both within and without, tta clan. 
Meiribersofdifferent clans lived together in the same house. 
A sian belonging to ons clan could not wear the. badge of the 
totem of another clan. The children belonged to their fathers 
totem (augiicf). 

All the totems appear to have been animals. The following 
are all the totems which my informants could remember, viz. ; 
kodal (crocodile), tabu (snake), warn (turtle), dunged (dugong), 
umai (dog), sam, (cassowary), baidam (shark), lcatgas, tapiumla 
(sting-ray), dabu (king-fish), wad (a fish with blue spots), 
maMpa (great clam). 

Kodal. — For a badge the men wore a piece of the skin of a 
crocodile or the totem cut on the right shoulder. The women hail 
the totem cut on the small of the back (kibvmina). The p" 
of skin was worn in front, attached to a string, tied round 
neck. It was never taken off. V. 

If a kodal-man killed a crocodile the other kodal-men 1 
him, bat a member of any other clan might kill one wit) 
punity. 

Tabu. — TheThen had a coiled snake tattooed on the. ca 


eaph leg. 
PL m 

Waru.- 


The women had two snakes as kibnmina (seeip 
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Dungal . — The men tattooed the totem on their right shoulders, 
the women as kibumina (see figs. 12, 13, PL, VII). 

The regulations asto eating dugong were the same as those for 
v the turtle. 

if; ^ men wore no badge, but would brand their 

%,[' bamboo tobacco-pipes with the effigy of a dog. Women also 
y were not tattooed. 

If an Umai man killed a dog, his clansmen would “ fight ” him, 
1 bat they would not do anything if an outsider killed one. A 
member of this clan was supposed to have great sympathy with 
■, dogs, and to understand them better than other men. 

SaWL — The men had no mark. The women either tattooed 
the totem as kibumina or else tattooed a cassowary’s leg on the 
" ,, calf of each leg. 

No Sam man would kill a cassowary ; if one was seen doing 
so his clansmen would fight him, as tuey felt sorry. u Sam he 
all same as relation, he belong same family.” The members of 
the Sam clan were supposed to be especially good runners. If 
there was going to be a fight, a Sam man would say to himself, 
\ . u My leg is long and thin, I can run and not feel tired ; my legs 
will go quickly and the grass will not entangle them.” 

Baidam , — The men did not tattoo themselvea The women 
had the mouth of the sh&Tfc as kibumina. 

Kaigas — The men tattooed totem on right shoulder. The 
. . , women had it as kibumina. 

Tapmula . — The men had no badge. The women tattooed a 
#taig-my as kibumina (see % 14, PL VI1> 

Dahl . — Neither the men nor women had a badge, but they 
would brand their pipes with the totem. 

W ad, — The men had nothing. The women had totem as 
' kibumina. 

4* Both men And women would hang a very small 

! clam-shell (Tridacna) round their necks. 
y >/ : - No member of any clan might kill or eat totem of t.yf. 
* dan . This prohibition did not apply to the totem of any dan 
other thdn that to which the person belonged. 

There was a partial exception to this rule in the case of the 
Waru and Dnngal clans, which is readily explained by the 
' iportance of the turtle and dngong as articles of food. In 

6se islands flesh food is very scarce — and it would be too 
upoh- to expect the unfortunate members of the turtle and 
dugong clans to a.bstain entirely from eating their respective 
totems. 



•' t lhe abore information respecting the tattoo marks is given as - 
1 received it, but I do net feel quite sure that it is uniformly 
^urrwit — I. have- sketehes^nd ^photographs to show that the 
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" V", d*Bg«d, tabu; and tapimula totems were cut into the small of 
the back of certain* women* and thereis little reason to doubt ■ >. 

' Suit this was a geaeeal and perhaps universal custom, although, ■ 
Strangely anougb, ; po traveler makes any mention of it I '• £ 
myself have only s^ea four of these markings; they were on old 
WGmeUand hot veary distincfc Owingto the present custom of 
wearing calico gowns the marks are not ordinarily visible.but ' r ? 
in forma* days they Would readily be seen above the petticoat ‘ " 
PStSgam of Mabuiag belongs to the tabu clan, Ado of Badu to ,_- 5 | 
t the (fungal, as deed alsoWagud of Tud, wholbelieve originally - 
came from Mabuiag, and lastly MSke of Tud Ian a mark which - .# 
I understand represents two sting-ray tails, and thus she belongs v V 
tbthe tapi&ula dan. Although I made repeated inquiries T .i' 
could not discover that any other women in Torres B&aifes bad J- 
'[ totem marks.' •' ■ “ / • ? ■ -• - •*; 

AMoughihef men ofaeveral ©f thedans are stated to have ‘.Cg-' 
hadtoerrtotemcut on theright shoulder, I am not satisfied that . ;‘ : -, 

■ this .' ' A complirated mark was certainly very - 
fteqnentfycot pface(see my remarks oW the ferimaft* %v 
v - fit eie is no -evidence that it 'ever' represented ati- animal Sail " . .*i 
/. it is quite possible thatthe men had distinguishing elan-marks; 
f' h fact, I think it very probable, only at present there is no proof 
f of it ' . ■- & 


Oouvttkip and Marring*.— IS a man danced well, he found 
favour in the sight of the women, or as the chief of Mabuiag 
put it, “In E nglan d tf a mate has plenty of money, women want 
to many him; so here, if a man dances well they want him too* 
' When a man ia fencied by a girt she makes a string armlet, 
ii&piiTUru, and gives it to the man’s sister, or uncle, or friend, or 
at all events to a confidential person. On an opportupit" 
occurring, the confidant says to the young man, “ I’ve -gdlr 
string for you.” Knowing what is meant, he WpKetr, “Sfe® 
to me.” He then learns the girl’s name and receives jhafii 
shge. If the man is favourably inclined he accepts aaa d* 
the fMpwrwm, and sends the girl two leglets, mSk 
' Next the girl sends some food to the young man ofhfir’eli 
but he does not eat it, he gives it to his relationi 
he says, “ Perhaps woman he gammon.” 
him not to eat the food, and- Ms 
after that ttq wm.| 
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parents that he is in no burry to leave the old heme, and that he 
does pot wish to make them sorry by his absence. 

While the young man is thus “ lying low,” the food is coming 
in all the time, and the man gives it to his mother. After a time 
the mother says, “ When will you go and take her?” The young 
man then consults his immediate relatives and says, “ Suppose 
you tell me to take her— I take her.” All, being agreeable, the 
“ big men ” of the village are consulted, and then the man takes 
the woman. 

An exchange of presents and food takes place between the 
relatives of the two parties concerned, but the bridegroom’s re- 
lations give a great deal more than the bride’s The bridegroom 
stands on the mat, and all the presents from his side of the 
house are heaped upon it The bride does not stand on a mat, 
but takes the presents which her husband’s relatives bring, and 
hands them over to her people. The bridegroom gives hi* 
wife’s father some presents, say a canoe or dugong harpoon, or 
something of equal value. This is a final transaction. [I have 
in my notes that this is the price of a virgin ; if she is otherwise 
her value is impaired, but I am inclined to believe that virginity 
was practically unknown. My informant (the chief of the 
island) not unnaturally wished me to have as good an impression 
as possible of. the foraermorality of bis people. Still it is quite 
possible that a girl who notoriously went unto, me n would have 
an inferior money value.] 

If a man already bad a wife or wives, the young woman who 
admired him, with a view to matrimony, did not make advances 
through any ofhis wives. There would, in that ease, be trouble, 
and the latter- would probably put a stop to it Approaches 
were made in the usual manner. 

The men nWjkmde the first advance towards matrimony. 

? A# an exadpfe of the strength of this old custom I ma y 
mention that when I was staying in Mabuiag the cook of the 
dnef fell in love with a Loyalty , islander who loafed on the 
mission premises. It so happens that tins Charley Life wss a 
: brother of the teacher’s wife. Now Charley did not want to 
many a native woman, as that would settle him on the island, 
ind he wanted to return home. More than once the cook 
ranted to marry him, but he refused. At length, on account of 
her persistence, he agreed to meet her in the bush and talk it 
fut* and tj^is time he finally refused. On her return to the 
village she accused him of attempting to “ steal” her; this he 
denied, and it formed the subject of a big palaver before the 
ahmf/thoSeuth Sea teacher, and the old men. Charley Life 
was belli blameless, as it. was the general opinion that the girl 
titan ad. the charge grader to force the marriage,a ruse 
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4fld^t ^dgnallj‘ foiled. From my knowledge of Charley I quite 
believe him to be entirely innocent 
- h ike miaAinnuriA*) , I was informed, discountenance the native 
’ custom of the women proposing to the men, although there is 
not the least election to it from a monk! or a social point of 
view ; quite the reverse, as it gives the women a decided stand- 
ing. So the white man's fashion is being introduced. As an 
illustration of the present mixed condition of affairs, 1 found 
that a girl who wants a certain man, writes him a letter, often 
on a slate, and he replies in a similar manner. 

Polygamy, though previously indulged in, if the man was rich 
enough, has now entareljrceased. 

Marital Adofuma— After marriage the husband leaves his 
people and goesto live, with those of bis wife, even if it is in a 
different island, so khg as they both speak the same language ; 
if not, the stays inhis owh island and the woman learns 

his “talk." Therb is considerable intermarriage between the 
inhabitants of Badu and Mabuiag ; in such eases, the- man will 
divide^tiinShetweenthe two Mruoda. It must be remem- 
hdrod fiiat boththe husband and the wife own land in their re- 
spective islands, and both properties require to be cultivated and 
looked after ; stUl this is not an entire explanation of the custom. 

Thehusband has complete control over the wife ; she is his 
property, as he had paid for her. If a wife caused trouble in 
the house, the husband could kill her without any penal 
consequences to himself If her sister came to remonstrate 
With him he might kill her too. The payment of the husband 
to his wife’s father gave him all rights over her, and at the same 
time ann ulled those of her father or of her family. If two wives 
quarrelled he could kill both. 

The wife first married was chief; she was “ master ” of the 
others, and issued orders to the last married wife,-who conveyed: 
the same to the intermediate wives. If the wives refused woi^ 
or were inattentive to the commands of the first wife, this 
husband was laughed at by his Mends, and told he should uot 
have so many wives. The wives all lived together; husband . 
and wife always live together, even during the turtle season. 

If a wife committed adultery both parties were liable to'dpk* 
killed by the injured husband. There was a p ossibility - 
compounding for the offence on the part of thq-man' if he’ 
could afford to pay a heavy fine, if not he 
husband was informed of the adultery by a Mendfbo a waited a • 
suitable opportunity to call his virtuous wives apart and to 
inform them'of his intention. First Bte speared orclubbedthe 
adulterer, then he killed his wife. Ifsthe co-respondeifo was a 
married man the aggrieved maulook all' his wives. 
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. . A‘ mail might divorce his wife, in which case she returned to 
“Cr parents. Incompatibility of temper would be the usual 
cause, for' such a step. The husband had no control over a 
divorced Wife. She might many again, but the- new husband 
wbold have to pay the old one, who would share.- the purchase 
gaods with the woman's parents. . I am under the impression 
' - that the price of a divorced woman was usually too high for her 
to readily find another husband. . In the case of divorce, the 
' - fet&er the children; but he might allow the mother 
temporarily to retain one or more, especially if they .were very ■ 
•' young. 

^ Widows may marry again, and the children, if any, go with her. 

■1. . ■ AehrtiW between unmarried men and women . — If an unmarried 
desires a man she accosted him, but the man did. not ask 
* the woman (at leaet, so I was informed), for if she refused him 
„ ‘ he would fern ashamed, and may be would brain her with a stone 
dub, and so “he would kill her for nothing ” 

If it was notorious that a woman went with a man, both were 
branded with a small mark between the shoulders or elsewhere 
Q& the back. In the case of the man the mark was merely 
pointed with eharcoal ; but the woman’s skin was cut. The 
was an inverted feather pattern ; the discrepancy in the 
branding of the man and 'woman being due to the fact that it 
> y the wpmatf8 faultr— -she asked the man. When the man 
* fmnled to the kwod f he was laughed at by the men, and asked 
when the marriage Was totakeplace, for there appeared to be 
ij ai * n^onrijhle hriderstamling in the community that they would 
n &fcfe tfemselveg honest folk. Possibly they might not cafe ta 
mbhty. and then po&ingcould be done. If it was the man who 
$ugi the gkl’sifether told jhe men of the place, and 
!dinaj»nndt}irashing; 

^jgW>wah folly gnrtrfc and desired the pleasures 
. ^ restraints t^piamed life — as my informant said, 
rthe ferfher crfv If she wants the men, how can lie 


ail engaged woman went wrong with another man, 
“gammoned " might go to the woman, and 
#aa scolding her, strike her on the bead with a stone 
he Jailed the other man too he would be exonerated 


hdme£ do not go along with unmarried women during 
^tie-season (« when turtle he fast "), that is during parts of 
SSEi^^S^^ber. II they do, they believe they would 
i no JfflBC^when tl e canoe came, the male turtle would 
separate from the female, *d both would dive dowiiin different 
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> siid kills it " then he savvy" or to throw a stone at a lizard, 
whichshouldbe struck at the first attempt 
jjto order to demonstrate his own- powers the new maidelai« 
tows. ft tumor plant in the bush and divides it into portions, at 
" the same tune naming some part of the body ; these be puts all 
together in one .place. When some men “ talk no good ” to him ; 
he retires m the bush, takes a certain kumar, saying, “ That fcumar 
wire of man," and throws it behind him. The man forthwith 
gets sick and is, visited by the new maidelaig, who innocently 

jtopuwss as to his condition. He is asked by the patient to kill 

too enemy who has wrought the mischief. This he promises to 
w^and taking up « stone pretends to throw it ,Ifa maidelaig 
ttoews a stone into space, saying whom it is intended for, the 

( projectile. is quite as efficacious as if it had actually hit him, 
hut in this case the maidelaig only humbugged, as he would not 
employ his charaw against himself. The sick man gets worse, and 
*? tells hm father that he is very bad now, “ Bone along me slew 
(creaked) last night." Hie father vainly tries to make his son 
*V Sf • cat "*S bim (tbs universal panacea for all ailments in 
• *® e Straits), and suggests that they should get some bush remedies 
,, j^y this tone the sick man is " all bone got no meat," and he 
fc’SSLfS®' to get him seme lokof. He agrees, but takes 

*< ~y ^ ant ^ mb 8 it on the skin of the sufferer, the effect of 
V *5?®*’ **’ C0UI ^ to toe man worse, and at length he dies. 

- ^^yoang man is satisfied that he “ savvy iokojT 

l had a large house ( merkai mud, “ dead man’s 
a high, steep roof and low walk. Here were kept 
l the various appliances of their profession, and it 
**iey perfonned some at least of their sorcery. If 
t man car any woman entered a merkai mud they 
oe sons of the maidelaig might go in. ' 
implements of sorcery were stone-clubs, spears, '■ 
*** ^ have P 0 ®® “aide, or to have been 
SKhundastone called umwam, of a pointed ellipsoidal ‘ 
slated to be hoUow and filled with lokof. 
i W y, 4 were fi f ures of men and women in stone or 
j^wiach were made very thin, - These all bone, no meat." 
»k wa8 ; borod m the month- of each. (A number of rough 

w -Tf 7 ^ ntly hem Panted to the British 
byC^Veitch, wluch are P«>baWy of this nature.) 

» senes af the figures corresponded with that of the' 
s injured. |he stone images were used for rapid 

^ lingering illnesses. For example if r 
h to be killed outright, he went to a 

Irorth ejob. The maidelaig pretended 

S?.* 1W “*» and put some poison. ? ' 
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|jjt ; . > X ; ;bj I it ft ft- -Tte Mktoffrdphyof the 

:it»'nuwt h, and^tn^’wiw ixpir repiesea^adlSf ** %a» 
uM die. H a 6«» l(ri»b^ topruash a woaftaii he aade 
arrangeuMmte^ who put pwaon mto a feoa^e 

i *oo SSTn»«s ttf *h»h the hamAof the nad worn®* had beflt . 
’ Thetorf daythe woman was dally, then became wry . 

BLand ^eated a^a^ a^ ultimately died, xaiese/seme counter 
charm waaempfeyed^ bufcthi* must come through the ins ^" 
me n tality <tf featoiemgld&aig who caused the malady.. One' 
maid«W couMn&doU*^^ woikafanotfaer. • t 

to upright wooden figure at * ■, 
female * Voyage of the Fly. VoL ^totaw ' 

chief ef fiwfe it wae aa imagefor ikaid.. 

" Help ; me 1©* 'If* aa*i «»/ *■" r— — y 

io * whether hdonoine 



not. might Wise withacr^ ,. 
dik&teoOu c vSa*ti»tW hake * hawa tooth of;.*: crofeodile. paint 

^ *■ A ^ t: -tl f1«a fnhfV idltlv tltln Atltt felttdSt . 

art - tfnfliiii m HWiiwuuw uwwwa wuv -w— ~ “T‘ ' 

?^hus1ito” andfinnlly rub the tooth all over with -tto 
fathfacerrupt human corpse. He would them take a long 
rope and tie one end to a young and dander tree, and pat iu« 
=4^*4 fanth in the fork of the first branch. The inaidelaig 
would say to the tooth, “You go. into that man (naming some- 
individual) ; do not go all over his body ; yon go into hur heart. 
Aleyou ready * ' Stand by !” The man then pulled the free dud 
of the rope so hard that “ It come thin ” (the rope was a plaited - 
one) as if it would break. Suddenly letting it go the rope sprang 
back, and the recoil of the bent tree caused the tooth to shoot 
forward — and the man died. ■ .’ 

A crocodile's tooth was also used for incendiary purposes, 
which case it was instructed by the maidelaig in this wi 
“ Don’t he lazy, yon look very smart, you go and bum m 

Ihat house.” „ , . * . , , V 

Sorcery in amnsctionvhtA, dugong fishing.--- A unudeiat 
a stone carved into the image of a dugong, in which fl 
a chvjtf ; into thffilm^pUt “ poi3on^me^ne, ^or 
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-when in the water hie. seek might get foaled in the rope, and so 
.he would be drowned. Thus woald the charm work and the 
' jti^idelaig be revenged. 

Sorter j/ toitk the head of a flying^fox . — There was also some 
-gnagic connected with the head of a dying-fox (sapura) which I 
-could not quite understand. The head was stack on the end of 
a stick, and then shot like an arrow into the roof of a house. 

, The people of the house would then give food (presumably . to 
Appease' the maidelaig, and to avert any evil). 

The AHpmlaig, or Rain-nan.— It a man wanted Tain he went 
. ito the oripQilaig, and asked him to make it rain. The latter 
-would reply, You go and put some more thateh on your house 
und on my house.” This was to keep out the forthcoming rain. 
The aripuUaig took some plant or bush, and painted himself 
■ black and white, “ All along same as clouds, black behind, white 
be go first.” He further put on a large woman’s petticoat, or 
gagif to signify raining clouds. Having performed the requisite 
. .ceremony the rain fe.lL 

After a good deal of rain had fallen everybody was hungry, 
m they could not go out, to get food, and the ground was all 
- .wet;so the instigator of the rain requested the arijmilaig to 
JStop it. To which request the following answer might lie given : 
jMWnpv rain small, neat day sun he ahinet^ To stop the 
sha . tije aripwilaig put red paint on the crown of his head 
. lj represent the shining sun), and inserted a small ball 
paint iu his anus. JBy-and-bye he expelled the latter, 
hW il dS g a cloud ao.that sun he may shine.” He then 
me “ hushes ” and leaves ef the pandanus, mixed them 
ud. put the conipouud into the sea ; next he took them 
apd’ them, and finally burnt them so that the.smoke 
h thereby typifying, as 1 was informed, the evaporation 
iivjtinjf the clouds. 

Tpwknff Whs.ppid by the man who asked for the rain. 
’ubavpviimg, or WiiuLm<m.—A man who wished for 
seder that he might sail his canoe to go and spear 
: Went, to a gubeatpmlaig to proffer his request Pre- 
.t is necessary. The reply would be in some such manner 
s, ** To-morrow the wind will come in puffs, that means a 
ow eh. the following day; so you all go and make fast 
UKwp with three or four ropes.” The gubwupuilaig painted 
I behind and red on his face and chest The red in 
d typffiMSd the .red morning cloud, the black indicated the 
khiuemy of night He took some “ buslies,” and firudy 
’ow tide at the edge of the reef, the flowing tide ■ 
causing them j yJpdfcwards and forwards. If only a littl« 

were fixed nearer to thcdfcnm 
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-*Wnben a ir»n died the 
«id toebody was \ 

i with st^ng or sfcei 

The ooipse'#as carried 
“ the non* (spirit) 

* ■" cam* 


j; camp. ,, 

* remained behind. 

; The body was placed npon a framework 
; posts (Kara), and a roof of coco-palm leaves 
relatives standing round and weeping. A * 
( ground at toe feet of toe corpse for toe 
. "dead man he cold." Some of thebel< „ _ 
< were hung on toe Kara, and food was also pi 
,v latter was found scattered toe next morning 
Ls wild, he ehnck all food about* A 
*; hand) was, I believe, the name giyen 
' . watched the corpse during the first nighl 
' happened, and to report thereon, for he ' 
v sign or another who it was that had pnra 
deceased. He also . made passes over 
'.mart. - .. ’ 

V After Several days the relatives return 
mourned, one of them (brother-in-law t) ’ 
f stick, and all shouted,"**, ** €,* to drive;; 
remains (“ to drive rest of devil oot^.. 

.no noise was madet) If they did not| 
many they could not take the skull, as 
was too heavy. The “ brother-in-law* 

' ' * ' ‘pi, and placed itin ^a termite 

Vi ' **>• ;v ^ ’’ «*$ 
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dean it By this time the body was somewhat decayed!, and 
the grease ran down the posts. The body was then covered 
with grass, and ultimately buried 
'The mourning costume consisted in covering the body with 
(cord ?) mod or ashes, and wearing a reddish sogert (see section 
on Dress, Part I). They did not dance when in mourning ; when 
the mourning was over the sogert was thrown away. The 
mourning was said to last for two or three months, but no 
reliance can be placed upon the natives* idea of time 
When the day was fixed for the funeral feast, the women, 
“make mangrove,* Win, while the men went to catch turtle. 

The “ brother-in-law * took the skull (padakurik), which was 
by that time clean, and painted it red all over and placed it in a 
g basket iy$na). The mouth of the basket in front of the head 
I was skewered by the nose ornament (gubu) of the deceased, his 
| dUidibi was hung in front, and ear-pendants (muti) attached to 
the sides of the basket, and feathers of the egret were stuck 
round the open part of the mouth of the basket Sometimes 
the skull itself was decorated, pearl-shell eyes were inserted 
in the orbits,, and the nose and face were made of turtle- 
Shell(?y ' 

* f At sundown of the appointed day the feast commenced, and 
V by. the rightr-hand comer of a mat the food of the “ brother-in- 
-law* was placed, that of the father of the deceased being de- 
edvat the left-hand comer. The " brother-in-law ” painted 
all over, including his hair, with black (?) paint. The 
but not the father, provided themselves with 
ariow8, and w«te the kadtg. The * brother4n-law * 
need with the basket containing the skull in his hand, 
ni^enting it to the father, deposited it on the mat, the 
ras Who surrounded the father crying all the time, “ Some 
jtMt^he talk, all stop cry— go and make aii purutan (feast).” 
fML in its basket was put in the fathers house. The prin- 
eleeiettHmy appears to have been that the skujl was taken 
1, prepared by a near relation — brother-in-law or uncle — and 
Lven hy him to the nearest blood relation — father or brother. 
-After the^ feast came the funeral dance ( w make him devil- 
this appears to have consisted of three main episodes, 
gtn the first figure there were three performers, who were all 
^ though the central man was dressed up as a woman 
jjhe other two were termed Merkai , Each Merkai 
m& paint^jbblaek, on his head was a head-dress {Merkai kmk) 

* ^ ^ ^ P>mpletely covered the upper portion of the head and the 
A tendAjacross the forehead ; from this fouy ; 

.levied filann tSF j^HpyeTticaDy; they were ornamenfce \' 
rmmm III Three others prohjbtej 
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on the arma, and ir«« and vmkdmak '■ 

“ :; '3BWS8 ftSS ^ : ^f <M ^ nar y BBanDe ^ Bow (jjpopat) add 
Wjgff ^med. (I obt^ined at'MoaaJtatcrescentic 
■' £!£!&£ -r^u- ^*1 aprojecting portion; this was held in the *.’ 

dadoing, in each a way tfcatlthe con- ~. 
* ^^^^*^pr^eo$wlforwaroa : This month ornament (md) was ,T 
’f$St? £& ffl gyfk and decocted ™th cassowary tSSml .'.- 1 
' black, and' Drone tTfo if etimi 

:>. took the dace orS! ' 
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nowag Tc brooms outwards and upwards, while he danced. - . . • 
When the %ure was finished the three retired, and the two 

■fcS^ : |ta; «U»i™.IMS^^toj : 

rjrfx?’ onOiferio* came forth, and behind him wr* 

' T he , lat ^ r was painted black, with a h^ 

^tommg a angle plume (waipat). He was ornamented ‘ 
<^arm ap, fomaA, m.umr, and brua ; round his waist i‘ 
ZtoZX/’ from which was suspended in front a coco-nut w 
■g? (gud) [probably a pair of vessels], and behind lfi ? 

the triangular shell arm 
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waa held. The basket was again put on the mpt, and the 
K brpthen-in^law * took off the trappings, of the basket and sewed 
up its mouth. . The father took the basket containing the skull, 
kept it in his house. After ■ this least they had a secular 
dance, or kftp* ' * 

1 1t is right to add a reminder that I have not seen one of thcpe 
ftfnfer&l ceremonies, and that the above account xa derived solely 
ftom descriptions by natives, but I have done my best to gain ,a 
true conception of what did transpire. With regard to the 
* costumes or the dancers I followed my usual practice of making 
sketches of men and their clothing, and decorating them accord- 
ing to description; with the costume thus visualised before them 
iny- informants recalled fresh facts, and pointed out where 
alterations were required. I could pot get the natives to make 
me the head-dresses in the old style, though I repeatedly asked 
tltem to do so, and they often made promises. 

Kaukw&c . — When the lads begin to grow a small moustache, 
but before the beard had grown, they were taken to the hwod by 
the old men, and a fire was lit. The young men lay face down- 
wards, at full length on the ground, a short distance from the 
their heads resting upon their arms. The old men put leaves 
oo^palmim the fire, and when they were alight whipped 
the lads 'With them. If one of the latter got up and 
air away, he 'was "no good,” and they laughed at him. The 
“•3 W* was much bur^t, and when the castigation was 
jsh Water Was poured oyer them, 
iotdiaebvar tbafcthere was Any other, ceremony than 
lads arrived at puberty: this is evidently a 
Jyayeiy of the y<?ung pen, and bus nothing- to do 
t»»i mto manhood. Aattfeafe simply means * young 
umslay but leas rigorous custom obtained in Tud. 
filing could be tabooed by tying a piece of wood* 
Is, or what not -on to it. If a man took anythin^ 
«Udia ' -■ w 

oldcuetom of changing names, natam, is still 
J Wlt time . 1 was resident in Mabuiag a large 
— island changed names with their 

gom Eadu, wbp were over on a visit. For example, the 
Mabuiag a man well advanced in years, exchanged names 
te^ouhg Badu man who was married to a Mabuiag widow 
^^Wijhiring my visit; thus the chief of Mabuiag is no 
. bj" ns*ae, but * Manga.” This custom lias a 
ffl^uficance, I believa I was told that a - 
ohan jttttrt&wrfeun once. 

V A y of /fbte names- md «m+ 

m * think the "big nan^ 
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was given at birth and the M small name " later on. Possibly 
flatter waam reality a kind of * pet ” or rt family name" I 
the word ater wed in connection with the * small name." 

’ ,_JSote and mr ft oreiug^Yhe piti torti, or hole in the septum of 
the nose, was bored with a needle made of turtle-shell, because 
the septum was soft This was done a few weeks after birth. 

£Tbe holes in the ear were bored with fish-bones, turtle-shell 
not being strong . enough ; the bole in the ear was continually 
enlarged, and eventually the skin usually carried away on the 
inner side, or was purposely so out, leaving a long dangling lobe 

Custom* relating to twHk-JUking^YoYm^ly the shells of 
turtle were placed on a long platform {ngvS) t each man or crew of 
a canoe putting' their turtle in a heap by themselves ; those 
having the greatest heap at the end of the season acquired the 
greatest glory. The agu was made of bamboo, the bamboo stag- 
ing being covered with coco-palm leaves; on these were placed 
the turtle trophies* Hanging all round the sides of the ugu 
were namberB of Jipi(the %rtwasalarge a hull- romer, w carved { 
and painted, which was in a state of constant rotation when the 
Vpind blew, and as the &R trade Wind blows continuously for about 
e^ht months in the year, the higu was practically perpetually 
vibrating). (One of these was made for me*by the chief of 
Mabniag, mid it is now in the British Museum.) On the top . 
were placed numerous ptmtrvngQ have already fully described 
this peculiar rattle). A small kind of “ bull-roarer,” the wainis, '* 
was also associated with tlus rite, but they were kept in the i 
bush. The use of the wainis was learnt in a dear space, not in 
th^rab. Men and women could alike see it; v It was hall play ” 

men the men went out to catch the floating turtle, they 
tock a bigVf from the agu and swung it over the canoe prepara- 
tory to starting. When the canoes were expected to return, a maf 
would station himself on a hill to look out. In due time he wonl 
see the under sides of the captured turtle gleaming in the s 
cessful canoes while yet a long way off ; then he whirled a ** 
and the women knew that the fishers had been lucky, 
not done if the .men fished with the sucker-fish ( gapi v ' - 

On the arrival of the canoes the men first went to. t " 
before cutting up the turtle. They marched round tb0 m m t 
togu and wainis, and pulling the p#i&t?vnp, 
from left to right ; if they marched ij$-v f* ‘ * ' - 

the turtle would go away from the sbetfe. 
to Daudai and the Western Islands. , j „ . 

Unmarried men were pn)hibitofl y 
unmarried women whop the turtle 
turtle could not be caught. 
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BSdu {Mulgrave Island) lies five miles south of Mabuiag. It is 
an irregularly shaped island about six miles hi diameter, and 
hilly in the centre. There is a good deal of low-lying wooded 

laud. , . 

As previously mentioned, the inhabitants are very closely 
allied in speech and by marriage with the Mabuiag people, but 
they have very little communication with the natives of Moa — 
though the latter island is separated from Badu by a shallow 
channel which averages only a mile and a half across. 

I saw three types of houses here : (l)huts, consisting of little 
"inure than two sloping walls meeting like a roof, evidently an 
indigenous structure ; (2) a small house on piles, of the New 
Guinea pattern; (3) a large, well-built grass house with neatly 
thatched aides, and a long verandah raised from the ground— 
this was erected and inhabited by South Sea men. 

Treachery forty years ago.~“ In the beginning of 1849 a 
party of Baddlegas* who had spent two months on a friendly 
visit to the natives of Muralug, treacherously killed an old 
* Italega woman, married to one of their hosts. Two of her 
; brothers from Banks Island [Moa ox It] were staying with her at 
the time, and one was killed, but the other managed to escape. 
The heads were carried off to Badu as trophies. This treacherous 
, violation of the laws of hospitality was in revenge for some petty 
injury which one of the Badu men received from an Ita black 
. Severn! years before * (MarfgilHvray II, p. 7). 


: Tud [Warrior Island) is a small island less than a mile long, 
nil about a quarter of a xpile wide. It is situated on a small 
reef, Winch is sqiaratcd by a narrow channel from the south- 
iro st extremity erf the very extensive Warrior Reefs, 
ir The, island is merely a sand-bank, probably nowhere more than 
bwelye or fifteen feet in height, heaped up by wave and wind 
ribn. The whole of the interior of the island is coveted with 
died pebbles of pumice. At the northern end is a sandpit, which 
-tfppears 4 k> be increasing in size. At the south-east comer there 
.jp a largejbay jplagoon, which is only filled at the highest tidea 
*Jhe shore&rf'the eastern side is gently shelving; that on the 
SOuth anil Western, aides is so cut by the sea as to present low 
^ -height, flanked towards the sea by & ■ 
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Hi mA loh&vebeen a fierce people in the days of heathenism;; 
ifieyyjikfi ^keir iMighbour^ ha^e > suffered from their intercourse 
witkthe /wl^te man, and yrijh strangers from other lands ; _„ r 
there is a considerable degree of diameter and stamina about 
them; so that I trust they will not be quite swept away, as 
has been the case with so many others. 0 This refersto about the, 
year 1871, when Mr* Murray estimated the population at aboit^ 
200. 1 expect 50 would be nearer the mark now. \ 

The island of Yam was really the garden of Tud, and the chief 
of tlie latter island held sway over the former. In his absr^ 
from Yam he appointed a deputy, but at once - resumed 
authority on his retunw-at least so I was informed by A 
Maino, the present chief of Tud, is the son of the late 
Kabagi/* a person of some consideration in his day. 
fighting head-dress and mouth ornament of bd&rs’ tuek&ef 
latter are now in the British Museum, for it was on this 
standing that Mtuno parted with them. Maino is a ve 


gent young man, and he and I became great friehds* 
have a sincere regard for him. lt.is owing to. hiiiin 


have a sincere regard for him. lt.is owing to. A^ye 
and readiness to give me information that! have 
rescue from obfivitm eo many'pf past; 
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women and girls, sothey agree to initiate the lads into man - 

WlfeSttfl . / 


• V 


/ lad# are .handed oVer by their fathers to their ancles, who' 
.thenceforth take fell charge of them untii the rite is completed 
They conveyed to the Te^iokwiSd, or sacred meeting-place 
fprmen, which is located in the bash. 

• 15 Daring initiation a lad is termed karingi, and the instructor 
nauwaigerko. At Nagir/I was informed, a lad (zungn), during 
.initiation is termed J&,-nge and afterwards kavlfank; the in- 
8triictor is called mauwaig&rk. A man usually initiates the sons 
/Of the man who instructed him. 

1 ; At the present time (1888) the Taiokwod is more or Jess 
<rt$*grown with grass and bushes. In one corner (about S.W.) 
$mh 7 twice uuCicifb “Tiiur" trees. One of these is recumbent with 
agf^and another is transfixed in several places with bones of 
thejairtle> wbich were stuck into the tree by men long since 
wesu. The bark of the tree has curiously grown round and 
imbedded these relics. I was told that a considerable fragment 
“ a turtle’s plastron had been put there by a man named 
Sosir, and a very tall man, WSdi by name, had thrust into. the 
gank, far above the others, the dart of a dugong harpoon. 
Bcmnd about are bushes and trees of various ages. 

cen ) mI «• » about forty feet long by thirty feet wide 
ad was- formerly nearly covered by four large mats, each of 
inch probably measured twenty feet by ten feet. These were 
OgM tsmisveraely aloBg the area. About the middle line at 
e southerly end of the area a fireplace is still to be seen and 
hb opposite extremity arfe the remains of two other fireplaces 
dated from each other by a narrow passage some two feet 
'™* fire P lace > oow overgrown by bushes, is situated 
t tolf-way up on the westeriyride. On the opposite side 
Eases’ mats to the latter was a small mat,' say six or eight 
Oftre. The mats, of course, have long since been removed 
tno pointedoufcto me where ' they had been. Low* 
of ashes still mark the spots where the. ©Id fires 
t' the rite where the small mat formerly lav are two 
ugh marking the seat of the old chiefs of the inland the* 
IB irregular, oval, flattened stone some twenty-two inches 
iby fourteen inches width, had a dire significance 
.absently be stated. 

mate with the fouT fireplaces belonged to four 
^ ^he single fireplace at one end with its mat 
bam (cassowary) elan. The next mat and the 
on thftjnidit^luind.. rid® were allocated to. the Umax 
W -Win 1 .hat of the IZocUU (crocodile) 
fcm (shark), clan. These tw 
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f^ elaw wera ^l^ brothers," mu| :*» had their fireplaces 
oee together, t^ of the \ffacW dan being on file light and 
istof the ite*di«n '’Clan beingonthe left ofthe median fine. 
Maine, the promHttdaef of rod, like hia father, the noted chief 
Kfib&gi, bekmga te the JT«4rf dan. - * / . ■ 

The eldermeamion the mate belonging, tothair respective 
«kn», If p joan ttit by the fire hr upon the mat of » elan other' 
than his own, be vies pointed black, and thenceforth belonged to 
that dan. Tbe'^oung men who had been last initiated sat 
round end tended to the fiw& Those men who did not Want - ^ 
to ait oa the a»ate,otibr whem.fiiere was not room, stationed 
nolvna Ktt fKn Ali^Jlhg K lIlflKfl g flll j tvMa The youths in 

of initiationwere^raped at each end of the TaioUwod. 
dal and' Sakha* lads’ eat beyond the fire-place of the 
&»'daa, asd the youths of the vrnai and Sam dans were' 
placed beyonAthe twin fires at the othekenth Thus the boys, 
during initiation, were allocated to that end., of the open apace 

* — Us cf their paternal dans. Thesnudl 

id fits island. ? Dtoing efettaincere- 

_ . . . were grouped at the common centred 

the m^aad a large mask (hrar) Was placed in the middle of 
the left hand side of each mat; (In this description I have 
aasumed 'the spectator as standing at the Sam end of the : 


a. 



«P 


iwwwew, and looking along its length in a northerly direction.) 





Qaeach side of the Jfcror were situated the leafy inasks (mart-o- 
kurik) which were used in funeral ceremonies The trees and « 
boshes surrounding the enclosure were laden with all kinds of 
food during the period of initiation; on its conclusion, 
remaining food was taken back to the houses* 

The lads to be initiated were painted all over with c^aartod|-|^ 
(iobi kobi, the charred shell of the coco-nut). Every day 
lads were washed and fresh charcoal rubbed on. The avowed** 
object of painting the body with charcoal was to render tbe i 
paler in colour. They say that the skin of the body assumed 
paler and almost European tint which characterises the p&Ifml 
the hands and the soles of the feet of the natives. If attfae^ff 
of the period a boy came ou3 “* white,” the father was < t 
, If the dolour did not satisfy him he considered tha^tfie 
or whoever the Mauwaigerko was, faadnot done well ~ 

' . The lads were covered with a kind pf mat-fce*^ 
tobra), which completely enveloped ttfeia wfte&9 
When walking' only the kgs were vupirola, I tub 
■ mats used at Tud caine from ’D&odp^ They wecai 
of banana leaf sewn together fay means of 


Each covering was like a bigh-pifecred: 
|br a month the youths Ivere *" 


I 
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1 patetic prisons, spending all the day in silent darkness, squatting 
down at their appropriate ends of the Taiohwod. After night- 
; faff they were marched off to a house at the outskirts of the 

* village, and before sonrise-r-when u the wild fowl called out ” — 
they had to retrace their steps to the bush. Not only may they 
hot' be seen by any girl or woman, but even their own fathers 
a$e not , allowed' to visit them. Infringement of these rules is 
punished with death. Once, four youths, tired of the irksomeness 
Of the discipline, broke away from the Taiohwod \ and seeing 

« their mothers with some yams and sweet-potatoes, shouted out 
: to them, and, holding up the left arm to attract attention, asked 
for Dome food. They were immediately killed with the stone 
; piemmaymentioned. 

I made special enquiries as to the diet of the lads during 
initiation, and was assured that any kind of food might be eaten, 
' except fat, as this would cause an eruption of pimples (moiid). 

Kuduma, of Nagir, informed me that at his island the lads to 
be initiated .were covered with a mat (sobera\ as in Tud Char- 
. coal was washed off and put on afresh every day. During 

* initiation the lads (hemge) were not allowed to eat certain fish,such 
as pom (s*ad to be a flat fish* with poison stings, not the sting 
w$fjx Uriel mJcarn, a small kind of “ reck fish,"' nor the “red one 

aside cxawj-fiah w («A, the thoracic viscera of the spiny lobster), 


^tfcey 
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eat its flesh. Fat . might be eaten, but not any 
£). They were not allowed to see any woman or 
might not play or talk, bnthad to keep quiet 
tting ‘a® and looking down. The mamtxtigerk 
the whom time to see that these rules were obeyed. 
»pt at tbeifcwod all the time. The period of seclusion 
ye lasted for two months. 

ed that during the period of seclusion the 
Mjjwjfc instructed the youths in the lore and customs of the 
p noir was^ moral instruction forgotten The following is,< as 
I^Wfnhlqja literal transcript of. the moral axioms as given 
no steaL You. no take anything without 
fish-spear and take it without leave, sup- 
’ have not one of your own — how you pay 
see adugong harpoon in a canoe andtake it, 

, you lose it or break it, how you pay him, 
oon ? You no play with boy and girl now ; 
no boy. You no play with small play- 
all finish now. You no like girl first, if you 
you a woman. [That is, thedad must not 
girl, but wait fox her to ask first] You 
’~ v ~ jult same as sister. If two boys am 
it other’s sisters, or. by-and-bye ; 

V-' \ 




* 


efihe . . 

to her brother, “Bmhar.l 
Baegped sp 9 » fBit : jttti« A Ionian likes you. 1 * ,.' He ;«&» 

if .be. i* willing to goop, 

en t&a ja j fgto i at #<kli»bred the enuunoored damsel insntos 
ifc.ftmto &e bnh to get some wood, or 
ed,,<« Mote agfiketonee- la diw course the man meets the 
rl.andkhe y si t dogm su^d yarn. . The man does not. take any 
ptbtoirat toddWV eTfieppIbedle ber, bat they sit end talk 
{Tbejmtewiag oa&veraetioB is .given in the actual ' 
. .’ *' . - ■ .-.. '. '■•!-. 

says, “ You like me 


* i i«pwf f ,Ia*B jws pwjwr with my heart, inside, 

my hparteee you—yoa my w&n." 

% to igsaQF give himaglf, away, he asks, " How yon 

*■ i 'i»' • ‘ . - '■ ‘“ ' * . ‘ , ' «, 1 


the gi#L * *■ . \\ « 

imtt^iAveproc^etM satisfactorily the girl, anxious to 
each the matter, asks when they aiW , to be married. The man 
* To-morrow it you like.'* '* 

k <• fhey both go home and tell their respective relatives. Then 
tfaegi ri’s people fight the man's folk, “ For girl more big (is., of 
mom consequence) than boy” 

If the girl has a brother he takes the man’s sister, and then, all 
is settled The .fighting does not appear to be a very serioms 


“ Swiping * sisters was the usual method of getting a l 
If a man had no sister he might remain unmarried, unless 
'was rich enough to pay for & wife with a shell armlet (vatwi 
a canoe, or something of equal value. If a youth w°° 

Up” an uncle might take compassion on him and give, out 
v his o wn daughters in exchange for a wife for his nephev 
exchange of girls — a mater for a aster or female cou 
another man’s sister, was an economical m^thpd of getting 
.as one was a set off against the otb^^'xhe usual:': 
OCurred, bat the presents were dispen^Twith, or^wfl 
he purchase money was saved, and .{g^nehly thex$pm 


, . I bdieve also that the usual presets fiW 
4r ratfiar from the husband, to the 
children, would be dispensed wit h. * , . 1 

*: Qastom relating to tight ' to jiriii tb#V 

Jgftfhig in a, &e lads /were feleav ; 

■*** ■•■, ( i m 
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^ pium during ft d&noe. ** Medicine * would be give!* to cause them If 
care for anybody. Meawould also drink the sweat of ro~ 
Downed wamovs, and eat the scrapings from their finger nails j 
Which had become coated and sodden with human blood. This * 
- was mixed with their food in order “ to make strong and like 
stone ; no afraid.* 

Before going to fight the men would stand round the kupcti 
of Sigai, and dig their bows and arrows into the ground there, so 
.that virtue might pass into them. 

^ , According to MacFarlane the kupai or kupor (or umbilical 

■ i oord) of a boy was preserved at Saibai until he had grown up 
r *. into a young man ; it was then buried as a sign that this was his 
native place, and from which be must not depart. Sigai, who 
was a noted warrior, had buried his kupor a short distance to 
.one side of the Taiokwod} The spot, still strewn with giant 
dams, trumpet qonefas, and other shells, was pointed out to me 
; jbjr Maine. They would also take a coco-nut and break it, re~ 

, pealing twice, “Seraserfc birgesera.” If the coco-nut broke 
evenly into two halves, they would have a successful foray. If 
it should not break straight, tliey would only kill a few men. If 
a piece of the coco-nut shell broke off, an immediate relative of 
to w ho broke it would die soon. All the men ate a small 
£ep$ of the kernel of the broken coco-nut, and they took up the 
*tx halves of the ahell and put " medicine " insida (* Serasera 
I was informed, a white sea-bird or shore-bird, which hoj.s 
- lyhou it catches fish. J wonder if this is tiie same as 
5, Jhe hero of Bado.) 

s Itod Warriors usually so arranged their forays that they 
upon the enemy immediately at or before sunrise, 
dang them while still heavy with sleep, and before they had 
Stag to relieve themselves. Being taken .at a disadvantage, 

5 " a tt ac ke d would be more easily vanquished. The tactics 
tally employed were for a few then to enter a doomed bouse 
emflosur^while the majority remained outside, to cut oft' the 
rifcSB. Boring a foray they would not take women prisoners ' 

■ m ‘ If a man ™ ^“ght d «ing the latter he 
. . “f “ •»» " W « eome out to fight, not to do that,” and he 
void be killed. 

proU biythe m, „ «, e hero 8iga I heard of at Mir, who 
orothen, Halu, Sea, and Kulka, left their uatiTe iaUuid of M undue 
1* Siga waa Mown away to Yam. Kulka remained at Aurid! 

M by Mala. I he (alter proceeded to Mcr, and was their 

W ,hat Si S* (° r Sin 8“) carried if 
t%«m,M td ha banal of it m Tud was a sign that he had, so ta :> 
■““ceBJhere. Yam. au 1 have prerioiraly gtated, i* the ganleB A 
— mrtnona hero of the Knlkalaig, or that -! ’ r 
f the small islands in the central, 
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* warrior who had killed aman Would tear oat histonj^^^ 


. warrior who uu uuw , * »» ~ • , : — tt?sv »v ; 

? «ad eat iton the spot. The penis was usually ate> cat .oR* 4*. 
Before afigbt theywoald Wow in thedireefcion they Were going :;■$ 
Xthw# mbM jpem* - ■, .. 

*/ ia&ebab Yw% -The namefora warrior w&Kai^hW % 

r "^jond day, body 8wd^dp,'i»taff;n»n dhwn ; thtei day, 
break; fourth day all wet*", ,A B#ee ® *aadb »* tb# grave (ste 
aemu& U lrf«^n% hari^ The earth is garnered ;* one attfti#* 
“ '■'■■ ‘ '* s jaw, they tom over the grossd ^ 

i. the-efcink." If anyteefch have 
'head:.* .;•!*, 

i&asa#$ 



rate with a bnhblhng bKhsO. V' 

j ground for two or three days, $*• 

oted, and adorned The head is given V 
Id, when food is given to the brother- v 


£ UCLUVC* - 

pmnn..^ «^no that only a “ brother-in-law” cookt 
i iflhere was no brother-in-law the body could -* 
^^ tondb^ If a wcmian dies the brother takes the skt^l 
^ W«mian 9 the husbands brothers, not her tooths 

cry, they sorry” nor her husband, because “ j 
I jMtetaekft* (i*, prepare food), he cry" , V * , ; 

44 people die they bury them, and put a fence TOttpf 
— - — — ^beir skulls, bat if “young fellow dje. 


f-'C* 


; ; For the women covered tbeir bodies all overH 

add, white coral mud) : a long fringe of frayedsago 
eav^ W&s taed round the neck so that it fell down hot W 
>eldnc^;A This was the soytr. Armlets* bracelets, 
anklel^iBadeof the same material and oollectir^^ 
were want I was infonpe ' ^ * ' L 
- W^m by the. women, who, during 
~$k eir houaes. Mourning for a 
^Sjster ean*fc forget her brother, $3S^ciyone 
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Yam (Turtle-backed Island) is an irregularly shaped island 
about a mile in length and averaging half-a-inile or mere in 
width, and lies about twelve miles south-west by west of Tud. 
There is a low dome-shaped hill at one end, and at the eastern 
side is a swampy lagoon that tills at high tides. 

Jukes gives the following account of his visit (I, p. 155): 
* On Turtle-backed Island we found a few small groves of cocoa- 
nut trees near a group of huts with a little thicket of bamboo, 
mid near the centre of the island, following a little path through 
a , matted wood, rendered impervious by creepers, we came one 
day on the first symptoms of cultivation of the ground we had 
ever seen among the aborigines of this part of the world [Cape 
York and Mundug only had so far been visited by Jukes], 
This was a little circular plot of ground, not more than four or 
five yards in diameter ; but it had evidently been dug, though 
in a rude manner, and in it were set several young plantain 
trees, one or two other plants, and two trailing plants somewhat 
like Trench beans in appearance, which we afterwards found were 
» kind of yam. The huts on this island had the appearance of 
a- first attempt at a house, having side walls about two feet high, 
a&d a gable-shaped roof rising four feet from the ground. 
They were about ten feet long and six feet wide, made princi- 
pally of bamboo, and thatched with grass and leaves. They 
itoed in a picturesque little spot backed by some huge blocks of 
__ n which some large shells were arranged. About fifty 
" >m them, under some widely-spreading, thick-leaved 
*h gnarled trunks and twisted boughs, were some gret t 
■ swmite resting fantastically one' upon the other, 
la all th*. wood that spread over the island there did not 
Mr to be a single gum-tree. The trees were widely branched, 
*nd umbrageous, and matted with underwood and creepers.’ 
e. whole aspect of the vegetation was totally different from 
of^ Australia." 

oxwain Crispin informed me that at the time* of my visit to 
a island, there was on the windward side of the island an old 
ae on high piles. The only indigenous natives on the island 
» a& old man and two young boys; all the rest had left 
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i) is situated twenty-six miles 
speaking, the form of an, 
i ■ e points in »u 1 . 1 * 
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BVjtok mind onirtones Ifoofc flp bo bun tb« gmaftflf- 
i atolls were mostly old Bad wwsttorfwom, and some of them. 
sdptuadanaB 8«*|§-fMtek in fcheo* bits by way oft oyea , Iii 


BMoe'thirtyor fartf'skullspf ‘turtle wete arranged on the 
round in Sevetal rwa forming a triangle * (£&, pp. 36, 37),- 
. JBtiguet U f&Ptorm&i n-iem^~Un. ¥. I* Jardine gave me tto 
iUotnng information. Hmband arid wife never speftk to their •;' 
mapectivf -parehta-i^Inw bytoame, bat always address them as 
im" (**; "moth&v* or- “ father-in-law ") otherwise, inteiy 
eortfseis nottestrictesl, except that the trim does not give food - 
he fetfofriadaw bat through the mother-in-law 
and’ ghws lood designed for his mother-in-law » bo 
4aw„ ’•Knduma, whoBe English name hi “Loofc- v 
f Ho jB«sje does to father- and mothex4n-]aw> .: 

8jr fktmf *r*w large enough more elp^ially -tfce f 
itWas “too hard work ” to proviaefor them; 

Ktom was to bury the newly-born baby in the sand. 
fcSrifte parents would exchange their children. If a married 
b had no children they might be accommodated by another 
i fortunate pair, .and presents would be given in exchange, 
such cases, the original parents had no claim whatever on * 
ie child afterwards- These transactions would usually take - 
dace when the child was abont eight months’ old (Mrsl Jardiue); 

Adultery . — If a married woman likes another man, they ;'gpK, 
into, the bush, and she gives him a present. If they are found = 
outy the woman is not punished, but they " row” . (probably- 4 : 
mild kind of fight), the man, “when finish Bhake bands 1 -* 
“Woman he steal man” (Kuduma). 

Charm for Bravery,— In order to infuse courage into. V 
warrior, Kfrkdq/erkai, would take the eye and tongue of - 
man (probably of a slain enemy), and after mincing fe 
mixing with his urine, would administer?!^ compoun 
following manner. He would t ell 
fDt look, adding, “ I give you 
introduced wqxd, S 

jgiggfc Bhyiodtf 

thiadose^ heafl? afoeg w 


Funeral Custom*.- 
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w gtg in the former case, or placed upon the grave if buried. > 
There was always a fire (Mrs. Jardine). * 

The corpse was placed on a framework (lak), and either 
i. surrounded with a mat, or a mat might be placed beneath the / 
hpdy and coco-palm leaves above it When decomposition bad \ 
set in, the skull was removed and put into “ hard ground, so that * 
/ ' smell he go." All the relatives looked for food. The skull was i 
. made “ flash,” and put into a basket. The body might be buried * 

. immediately after death, if the skull was not required, as for f 
instance, in the case of old people ; but if young people died, ^ 
the skull would be preserved as a memento. In addition to ] 

1 preserving the skull, the Muralug men take some or all of the ? 
hopes ; but this is not the Nagir fashion (Kuduma). L 

Funeral Ceremonies for Magau . — Magau (" Billy ”) of Nagir * 
was a young unmarried man who died about the end of 1887. | 

His death was firmly believed to have been caused by the i 
telepatliic sorcery of a maidelaig , or sorcery man, residing at Cape f 
York. ^ 

■ When Ma«n died, Kuduma^his uncle, and Aina (Harry Nagir), f 
V his foster briber, yarned and said, “ Very good, we make him f 
same as man long time fashion, we will take him head, but leave J 
him body in ground ” So they buried him. u First day, he stop > 
ground r n^xt day, stuff him run down ; next day, belly he go 
?** On the following day all the mariget , or people belonging ? 
thedead man, such as his father and brother-in-law, went & 


^ quietly in a crouching manner to the grave When they 
yed tbrire, they all suddenly and simultaneously stamped on 
^0mtA 7 clapped their hands, and said, w Ah!” Then the 
\ osr spirit, departed from Magau, and his skull would 
off easily; The earth was removed from the body, and one 
i^ took hold of the cranium am} another of the jaw. The 
■ -in-law kept the skull ; he washed it in the sea, and when 

and no stink,” he painted a blue mark over the eyes, 
jpearl shell eyes, moulded a nose out of wood and bees- 
^ painM red, supplied the deficiency ' of teeth with 

Mftaien pieces ofwood, lashed the jaw on to the cranium, 
kftached "seed and calico ear pendants.. So it was made 


i^^out throe monthsa death-dance was held (“ made him 
* during which a central * ipikamerTcqg ” danced with 
mer&ai ” «« cb (see account of funeral cere- 
jure had been twice performed, 
reared. Ho bad loose pieces 
ich clattered as he jumped i 



liade, but in addition to the 
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sweet potatoes, coco-nuta, bananas, andsOfortb of tbe dfl- 
»shioned fewto, this one was *w»top»ed ^htyurbag*^ 
^onoeaseof gin and one of achaappe. . 
i' i/m m was pjaoed on a mat in the m i d dle. ■ 'The Irobdt.and 
a^^pKptaredfcod far tbe other m«r»^, a^put'i^^fe^ 
pf tbe sliiiB also made food ready fee ttW f«*Mr 

a nd berotbw &' thedeceased, and placed, it lifee wiae hs jorethg •; 

m njll, „ “' all- got damned drunk all' night ; if woman afeep, J 

■ wake hinrdp— no make row.” . . ■ ■ " , v ' ■'*>■■ ■ • 

JBefwdlibfc feasting commended, the shall was bended dear to . 
the htthsil;- aad at night time it waa covered over with a mat, sad , 
the %"» 3 y slept around it in memory of old tamea. After three 
tArtri* the father kept Om skull in its basket doee bjr bis ; 

fatto*. * ’’.A' " ’ ■'- 1 . '■ *' l ~ ' f>; ‘ 

• UwM n’a jdcoU. was : - sold to me by another fostap-bioiiw, ^ 
AiwoE by name, on the 13th of August, 1888,for one toraaV 

■ and threefatboma at calico-print. \ • * * 
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' although the largest of the 'Three 

the third of a mile in length- . (it) is of 
formation, low and thickly wooded. Some oocoornut trees j 
at the west end of the island, where there is a native viL^ 

- It consisted of several long huts, thatched with grass, which* 
*" apparently are not much used in the day time, as we saw i 
one entering or coming out of them. Many of the people, Ifcot 
men and women, ran down to the beach, waving green branches 
to induce us to land ; others were sitting down under tempoifci 
sheds made by stretching large mats — the sails of their canoe&r 
over a framework of sticks. The inside of one large endosi 
was coucealed by a fence six feet high and an adjacent an 
under which some cooking was going on, was completely coxm 
with some recent shells of turtle, apparently about tbirt 
number. Three very large canoes were hauled up on the hi 
protected from the sun by matting, and two smaller ^nfes., 
kept afloat” (Ma^gillivray^H, p. 41), - \ . 

Aubid, 

This island is i merely a vegetated sand-bank. 
says: “There were no natives the * 

During our search we saw soxms ^ 

i ; .’" on the island about half an h r^- 
lined on both sides with sh< 
i there was a hut rather in a 

| the but, we fc &*d» 




.—The Bthnograjihy of the 


aore i 
L then 


Auetraliana, with m 
die oval epaulet-: 
scars. Their hair 
smeared with red 
•“•'lid the forehead, 
was Gam, had a 
— A whiskers ware 
s -~. Their canoes 
Stout, butlargerani 
. Sound house.— 
code of the island, ol 
mile from the 
lhape from any we 
hire, tenor twelve 
height, having a tl 
the summit, on whi 
hole or door at one j 
< We thought at first 
atiDamley and' Mi 
this form, so that 
them, or by some 
Masseed.” 

Mask . — A large masl 
of fish, about two feet 
about one foot long, ovl 
bird (a hombili) with 
some other parts cut oui 
was altogether two and t 
designed or executed.” 

Brockett says (p. 32), 
distance of the island, the na: 
branches and leaves in their han9 
shells, &c., and refused to take 
peared to be very much alarmed. 


[ukr limbs and frizzled hair. They had 
mark on their shoulders, hut no other 
sed into long, narrow, pipe-Uke coils, 
and grease, and Grey wore a band 
ie old man, who informed ns his name 
wig dressed like their hair, bnt his heard 
* f all grey. They seemed fond of smok- 
ihled those we had seen in Endeavour 
ornamented. 

wept for a walk along the south 
a accompanying us. About half-a- 
eame to a single hut, of a different 
[yet seen. It was just like a great bee- 
diameter at the base, and the same in 
h of grass. A pole protruded from 
a large shell (fosnsj, and a small 
partly covered by a board of wood, 
t be the receptacle of the dead, but 
lands almost all the Ipuaes are of 
either been erected limitation of 
f those places when bn a visit to 


listing “ of two rudely carved figures 
connected together by cross pieces, 
iicb frame was a large figure of a 
mense toothed bill, the eyes and 
other-of-pearl, neatly inlaid. It 
hig h, and by no means badly 


eet 


as we arrived within a. short 
l none down to the beach with 
They offered us cocoa-nuts, 
‘ng in return. They ap 


f 

£s r 

* 


DamutJ 

Damufc or Damud (Dalrymple 


% island about a mile in length and < 

% breadth. It is situated about twe 
Tud. . 

A The following is the only aocouat 1 
i u March 21 (1845).— We anchored 
\ which the natives call DamoocL On 1 
poud ! poud !' and waving green, . 

I became good frienda Ten men. f waH 
* three elderly women crawlihg^fy 
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^ younger women and children had previously hidden themselves. 

men received us most cordially, tholgh with much clamour 
’f r msL gesticulation, and the others h»ing landed from the 
canoe, led us between the huts to a cleaBopen space at the back 


of them, shaded by cocoa-nuts and c 
seemed the place of public meeting of t 
Houses . — “ The huts were by far the b< 
of the kind we had yet seen. Each one < 
space, six to eight feet wide, and from j 
T hey had gable-shaped roofs, eight fed 
sloping on each side nearly to the gro| 
house was made of bamboo, and thick 
with grass and palm-leaves ; the front a 
made of small bamboo sticks, upri 
together, the front wall having a small 
door, over which hung loose strips < 
looked into a little courtyard of about 
of the house, strongly fenced with sfcoiJ 
laced with palm leaves and young bapil 


I ag landed from the 
pen space at the back 
er trees, and which 
village. 

and neatest erections 
upied a quadrangular 
t to fifteen feet long, 
igh in the centre, and 
1. The frame of the 
covered or thatched 
back walls were also 
and fastened close 
ngular opening for a 
Mil in leaf. The door 
feet square, in front 
>sts and stakes, inter- 
boos, and accessible only 


by a very narrow opening between ^wo of the strongest posts* 


% m this courtyard was the cooking lire. The different huts and 
were rather irregularly flisposed, but placed closely 
Jp; together, so as to leave only narrow winding passages between 
W<' them* They occupied a space fifty or sixty yards long, by ten 
;V or fifteen broad* Behind them wras the open place of meeting, 
;: r 0n the other side of which, against an old tree, was a semi- 
^urcular pile or wall ^of dugongs’ skulls about three feet high, 
WipMy qfjwhieh were quite fresh, but others rotting with age ; 
mm b middle of this was ajmnical heap of turtles skulls iu a 
similar state. There must Aegether have been some hundreds 
of skulls of each kind of 

* When they had condiMed us into this open space, several 
of them seated themselves on small well-made mats, like those 
used by the Malay nation^ ; and two or tliree went and brought 
; a largo roll of matting, ajt least twelve feet by six, which they 
spread for us to sit down on. These Teally well-made fabrics 
greatly surprised us after being accustomed to the non-manu- 
facturing Australian^ They then brought us young cocoa-nuts, 
tortoise shell, and ornaments, and a great barter commenced. 
fflFhey gave us cocoa-nut water, without waiting to receive 
but for the other things they would only accept 
tobm^. ' *11# implements, paying no regard to cur beads and 

*$t*“* to ^iefs. They brought us two small bananas or 

^ “'" see the trees on which they grew. 

‘ u ,,..VW*Land myself to stroll about the 

^jjth the boat’s crew* 
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here that -Jukes first saw the bamboo pipe ; his descrip- 
odd has already been given. / 

;'-j •• ■ ' i 


^ : Moa or It. 

251a Hand and its Inhabitants . — The island known on the 
. Starts as Banks Island is situated twenty miles north of Thurs- 
day Island and north of the Torres Beefs ; it is comparatively 
large and fine, the eastern side is very hilly, the highest 
; eminence being 1,310 feet in height This hill and the district 
immediately around it is known by the laetivea as Moa, the 
western low-lying portion of the island, inclining the village on 
the north shore, being called It As the former name is in more 
.. general use I shall always refer to the island as Moa, and not 
attempt to distinguish between the two districts. 

„ I should imagine that parts of the island are fairly fertile, and 
bamboos of large size grow in parts of the island. 

'tfe There is a good deal of communication between Muralug and 
loHoo- The dialect is the same in both islands, as the, .people 
’ ,tnde and intermarry with each other. I found a Muralug man 
hvingat Moa “as his mother came from there." We may 
therefore regatd Moa as being the most northerly of that group 
islands which, the Kapralaig inhabit. 
f !» a marriage customs were the same as in Mturalug. , 
"^nmd.Otutms , — Dead bodies were placed on a light frame- 
ofc ^pported on four posts (sard); the head was removed 
Vafeothe scapulae (kolab) and fibulae (ngarmtpOa). These 
jqii to have been pot into a basket (ybna). The rest of the 
kWharied. 

to^mourning (bud) I was told the men painted themselves 
five days for a friend, then painted themselves black and 
|^^idutoe-aid feast 

f fog man’Vwould raise the wind by painting 
over anafwhirfing a leaf (?). (This must be a 
Irindbf bull-roarer.) He cojj|d also kill the wind, “ udmaipa 

w-r* — — . *-d the fine model of a dugong, now in 
' . rihkh was formerly used as a charm to 
’ struction. 


i Muralug.*, 

* , . 1b 


wje of ^pales' Island), the laigest 
jpiated fifteen miles dug west from . 
|rfy quadrangular in ouJiKne, *\ 

H M M 



, t oil. A i&knogtaphy of tig • 

ptt diagonal, 4*, from Heath Point to Cape Comarali. ^ps ’ f 
pproximately frorn north to sonth and is Beany eleven mmMlH 7 
tomes in length. Tbeialand is extremely hilly.the hills risSfj r ': 
ap more or less diwk*ly from the shore except in the notth*«afft f 
saner, where there is a flat mangrove swamp over two miles 
long aiidhalf a mile.or so broad. The interior of the island. 

" is’ entirely Hilly ; the highest of the Hills is Only 761 feet in 
neight, and all of them aje covered with trees. There is one - 

• north and smith valley, extending from the mangrove swamp to. •' 
Port Lihon, which forms a natnral highway across the island. ' 

Formerly the natives lived almost exclusively on the south 
side of the island Port lihon, but two or three years ago the 
, aathorities at Xbai|d&y Island induced a permanent settlement ■ 
to be made nt 4 & bay at the northern, extremity of the 

■. mangrove swanqp. Tim ifchahifeants travel about a great deaf ^ 
- daring certajn seasons in search of wild fruit y for instance, in : 
the middle of September, 1888, there were only two families > 
resident whem^ thejte Were 

I saw Which had the appeatan^of heir 
Lnalwere some which looked like a high pitched roof resting 
t the ground, one end being more or less open. There were 
also two small "sketchy" hnts On, piles, which I believe were 
. not intended for serious residences ; probably they were merely 
sun-sheltera Brocket says of Wednesday Island (one of this * 
/ group), * Their houses were not so neatly made as the huts in 
Other parts of the Straits, and they were built in a different ; 

> shape, somewhat resembling that of a tent ** (p. 87). . 

Courtship and Marriage . — Advances towards matrimony may 
be made by either sex. If a man likes a girl and she him^thgy 
do not run away into the bush together, *• That not goott;'*" 
the man goes to the girl’s father and the latter says, “ All ri 
*■ you may have her.” So he takes her. Next day the friend 
each side meet opposite one another and arrange what pop 
' be paid. A feast and dance then take place. V* 

* “ If a girl likes a man and gets no chance ” she 

. of string or grass large enough to^fo on *1 -■ ftTro 
a mutual friend to transmit to the fat- - * * 
seizes the first opportunity and private , 
man, who asks whom it is from and wiw*- 

* be made. If he is willing to proceed : pat[ ■ . 

• rendezvous in the bush not . 

! tage of the situation. Every night' aftfr- 

1 house and steals away fiSfore d^braj I 

’ informs the gM's father that a I 

> The fatt ar coi r 
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\ that her father wants to see him — “ To see what sort of man he 
■ - is/* The father then says, “Yon like my daughter, she like yon, 
you may have her.” The details are then arranged. 

The price of a girl varies, and payment is made annually for 
several years, if the bridegroom cannot pay up at first, borne 
time after the purchase is concluded, perhaps two or three years 
v afterwards, the father has to return presents to the value of the 
v original amount, or the return presents may be made at the 
some time, and are divided by the bridegroom among his people. 
Failure to do this was a not uncommon cause for quarrels, 
and a man has even been known to kill his father-in-law. 

The purchase money for a bride is here evidently modified 
into an exchange of presents. The man has often to borrow to 
„ give to his father-in law ; the return presents go to repay the 
bridegroom's creditors, llie return of presents on the father's 
^ j:, port appears to be the result of a feeling that a wife costs too 
Jgy ; much, and that the husband should not be impoverished. The 
Jp sanction to the marriage has to be given by the father of the 
~ * bride, but the bride's brother arranges what presents are to be 

made and other details. If an exchange of sisters is made 
between two men no presents are given, as it is a reciprocal 


JWJ' 



't 

& 


transaction. 

The price of wives varies according to circumstances, say, for 
example, two or three dibidibi — up to about ten, or a dugong 
spear, or something of equal exchange value. 

Macgillivray (II, pp. 8-11) says, rt Occasionally there are 
instances of strong mutual attachment and courtship, when, if 
the damsel is not betrothed, a small present made to the father 
is sufficient to procure his consent ; at the Prince of Wales’ 
Islands a knife or glass bottle are considered as a sufficient 
price Tor the liand of a * lady fair/ and are the articles mostly 
used for that purpose.” 

“The life of a married woman among the Kowrarega [Prince 
of Wales* group] and Gudang [Cape York! blacks, is a hard 
one. / She has to procure nearly all the food for herself and 
husband, except during the turtling season, and on other 
occasions when the men are astir. If she fails to return with a 
^sufficiency of food, she is probably severely beaten — indeed the 
it savage acts of cruelty are often inflicted upon the women 
the most trivial offence. Considering the degraded position 
the Australian savages to their women, it is not 
the Prince of Wales’ Islanders should, by 
w hbours in this respect, afford a strong 
_ mh$Stant» of Darnley and other islands of the 

^ jjart of Torres Strait, who always appeared to me to treat 
^ with, much btipsidexation and kindness. Several 
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■s^^gtsssS: 

fortnight before m * fit of pMSion. seemw u^ 

M»»i IXto 

ft» morning « ^3ing mW. I 

■ ***, *} ip TL^fhat^KS nevJ a3 in that maimer, 

^“ssssf:# 

xr* r4£ ti»» «* ««*- m ““"* 

V ^lirTpt^^^tso a g other pieces of etiquette 

the Kowraregas and 

£ c HjSSt^S^Wlf*void BpeaWo|to 

• %$£?*• z 3 l?s 

*®2 as" , s~* w* - - 

• ™SL^S. t 5'Sri& to Or«B pnberty in gM» toke. 

, „2rsrs. ^ ^E-5^ss-t£.ts: 

Smto j»Sto befortbtad, «.<! »M«h » wd A* ■“>"««•*. 
purpoBe” M- ]atl „„ oI Muralug ia kept alwnre 

In/anticuie— The popuiawo the 8 mall number of 

about the same numerical infanticide. Fcw'h&mb® 

; SS^SijfcfigSSSSgp 

*;. unless the father-which »«*«"» t}l ^der 
V saving the child-if not. he gives ^ 

/throw it into the hote),*nd. *k W .hWW ali^ 

;. Even of other infapto some, ^ 

with in a similar W#* wh< » ^ 

« support it ” (p. 11). „ An infa»fc is ■■n&Mt f** 

*' Nwmmg infants-— An the last fetf ; f 

to-.V;.»,a.»n Wgfta^jjp&S&r • ' 
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£:*£&& names hav'e a meaning attached to therl : thus, two people 
v are named respectively Wapada and Passei, signifying particu- 
^ ' to trees, one woman is called Kiiki, or the rainy season, and 
tor son Kaa, or the driving cloud. Most people have several 
\ . names j for instance, old Guigwi was also called Salgai, or the 
firesfcicks, and Mrs. Thomson was addressed as KesSgu, or 
Taomai, by her (adopted) relatives, but as Gi(a)om by all others’* 

(pp, 11, 12). 

Childhoods — “ Children are usually suckle tor about two 
years, but ate soon able; in a great measure, to procure their 
own food, especially shell fish, and when strong enough to use 
tlie stiekemployed in digging up roots, they are supposed to be' 
Jlfc 4 ' able to shift for themselves ” (p. 12T. 

\ Nose piercing and Scarification . — “When the child is about afort- 

’ B ‘ r ' might old, the perforation in the septum of the nose is made by dril- 
ling it with a sharp pointed piece of tortoise-shell, but the raised 
U#* artificial sears, regarded as personal ornaments by the Australians 
and Torres Strait Islanders, are not made until long afterwards. 
According to Gi’oro, who states that among the Kowraregas this 


iT soarifii^ionis purely voluntary; the patient is kid upon the 
and b6ld there, while the incisions are made with a 
^pieeoof glass by some oM man famous for his skill in performing 
theoperation. The chewed leaf of a certain plant is introduced 
Wound to prevent the edges from uniting, and a daub 
1 of wet day is then placed over' all, and kept there Until the 
y necessary effect haa been produced. The principal scarifications 
among the women at Cape York and Muralugarein the form of 
long lines across the hips. Among the men, however, there \f 

V Considerable variety n (pp. 12, 13). 

. . Dress . — “ Not only at Cape York but throughout Torres Strait 
tbft males use no clothing or covering of any kind. At Cape York 
and the Prince of Wales’ Islands grown up females usually wear 
a covering in front, Consisting of a tuft of long grass or flag 
(fkdlftfrwn lamufinotmm), or split pandanus leaves, either 
£ hanging loosely or passed between the legs and tied to another 
'" A behind; over this a short petticoat of fine shreds of pandanus 
V-’ leaf, the ends worked into a waistband, is sometimes put on, 

Y especially by the young girls, and when about to engage in 
v yy gracing. This petticoat, varying only in the materials from 

k made, is in general use among the females of all the 
- .V tribes, except the Kowrarega, and much labour is 

used as sails, also for sleeping 
,^>.1 ^.i i de by the women from the 
the common basket from the 
’ wwRwres of itMtjjU (?), and the water-basket from 

* ' - 2 G 2 
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l, one 


e bade by 
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wxty returned, and when it became known that the v 
had been missing for several days, they were induced by 
sons to^seareh foar him, and found the body horribly m 
with many qjears r^msk into it to show who 3bad I 
murderers. This explained the fire, so another was lit 
to the challenge, and at ni^bt a party of Kow 
canoes, containing all the men and lads of the 
to the mam [Endeavour Strait is here al 
wide]. They cam upon a small camp of Yigeih 
been at all concerned in the murder, and enticed 
come out of the thicket, where he had concealed 
offer of a fillet of a cassowary feathers for inforx 
the real murderers. As soon as the man stepped 
down with *n arrow* his head cut off; ami pu 
the rest. Towards morning their second cai 
discovered and surrounded, when three men, c 
giri were butchered. The heads of the victims 
the k&pi, or bamboo knife, and secured by the 
both of which are carried slung on the b m 
Glanders and the" Sew Guinea men of the 
on a marauding excursion m r these Papuans 
of their enemies as trophies, while the Aust.^™. 
mutilate the bodies of the slain, and leave them whj 
The Kowraregas returned to their island with m 
announcing their approach by great shouting 
eonchs. The heads were placed on an oven 
cooked, when the eyes were scooped out an# eaten 
of flesh cut from the cheek ^ only those, however, 
present at the murder were allowed to partak 
morsel was supposed to make them more brave, 
then commenced, during which the heads were 
ground, and the savage excitement of the 
amounted to frenzy. The 1 ! skulls were ultima 
two cross sticks near the camp, and allowed 
undisturbed ” (Macgillivray II, pp. 4-7). 

In Part I, I have given an account of a 
formed in Muralug. 

Various Superstitions . — r* Among many - 
the Prince of Wales* Islanders, they are mu 
stars, believing them to be ghosts which is 
young ones, of their own kind. After, 
violent gestures with the hands arms ; 
imagine that someone is speaking of th 
in the direction in which the arm is 
II, p 30). ^ j 

“ A singular mode Of treating various 

* . Vjfch. i* 

* '■ 1 n 
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it nine miles 
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attaching one end of a string to the patient, while the other 
Isheld in the month of a second person, who scarifies his own 
gums at the same time until they bleed, which is supposed to 
indicate that the * bad blood ’ has passed from the sick to die 
sound person " (Macgillivray II, p. 31). 

*Mn like manner [to the custom of changing the name of an 
object, should a parent-in-law have the same name], as the names 
of die dead are never mentioned without great reluctance so, 
after the death of a man named Us, or quartz, that stone had 
its name changed into nattam tire, or the thing which is a name- 
sake, although the original will gradually return to common use ” 

4u,n»p u). 

Magic.— A sorcery-man, or u big man who savvy,” who wanted 
to raise a wind would cut out a piece of wood shaped like a wanes, 
fait made very thin, “ like a leaf ; ” this was attached to a long 
piece of string and whirled round. The vibrations t^ether with 
the revolutions were so rapid that the instrument was invisible. 
If more wind was required the man climbed to the top of a tree 
and performed there. * 

The sanqfe man could also make the sea advance upon the lan cl 
by taking a block of coral from the edge of the reef and putting 
it under a tree. The water would then in due time come up to 
that tree : he could also cause it to retire to its normal level. 

Funeral (hudoms. — J ukes and Macgillivray have given us the 
following accounts of a Muralng gpave 

“ Near the beech* fo the centre of the bight [of Port Iihou], 
we found a singuMfr* native tomb, apparently quite recent. 
Bound a central mound of sand there had been a broad ditch or 
hollow scooped out, and swept quite dean for several yards in 
width. The mound was of a quadrangular form, eight feet long, 
fenr feet wide, and threerfeet high. A stout post stood upright 
at each corner, and the sides wens ornamented by rows of the 
libs of the dugong plaged Regularly along than. Between the 
two posts near the sUPI* long stick bad been inserted, orna- 
mented with feathers and streamers of grass, and fastened to the 
post by other cross sticks similarly ornamented. On each post 
was either a large shell or the skull of a dugong, and on the grave 
were several other dugongs' skulls and shells of the Nautilns 
pompilius. All tliese, as well as the posts, were smeared with 
. ml ochre.* were careful not to disturb or leave any other 
trace Of our presence than our foot- prints in the sand around, 

f bb Mb', given us too much trouble to erase ” (Jukes 

When tWlLi of * fa«uly dies at Muralug, the body is laid 
non a framework &$?§ticks raised a foot from the ground, 
*9 *■ ,, »1 to rot A, small hut is raised close by, and 
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t' detached by /• the < f* 8 ? ^ ecomes »<**£ 

.,i handed over to the eustodv^of fi, 0 removed and 

z about with hex in a bag during her widlwh^ 6 " She carriea * 

fe wooden posts at the mmoN ™® u ®d is raised, ornamented by 
V- and other decorations attach^t 11 ^ re ^’ w^b sometimes shells 

-*• tw %u^TS”C^, p v rt ff J 72 * «« 

occasion of our visitinn K^i f/ 7 ’ J° l */ P- 149 * On the 
f -' Muralnff) Gi'om ^ question (at Port Lihou on 

? party Z IL L** W T cioael y watched by a 
attempt to deface thetomh • pleased that we did not 

2a?J2nji : 

-l°Sl» V, XS 1 L i f»^» » ““»>'*•*. A man '" 

bogor bones night be bo^Lfterd^LTon J X 

n^inTi2™nf T2 “f™*'™* rrf (?), the period ofj 

%: Islands of Torres StiSt so far S T Y *’ "°T in an ^ of ; 

appear to have formed an idea of thT* f^ 6 ' d ° ‘I 16 abori 8 ines '•$ 

P Being; the absence of tbi« i„v°f tke existeilce of a Snprcnfe A 
4 f my informant filw . ' s belief may appear questionable, but V 
I itSfe S2» qntte deoidcdl/ on this pdnt, i ; 

Koram^hhnS Th. 7’* ,eIa * tio ? »ithth*.. 

' r souls wliipii ia i S^dar bolicf m the tranan » lgiatioB of 

% “ fT* 1 °T n S «* whole of the SSif . 

Ss3£\^33ga^‘ ' 

* • • At -^^ey Mand, the Pnncc of Wales’, 
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Qjp^York, the word used at each place to signify a white man 
^ ghost FrequenUy when the children were teasing 
would be gravely reproved by some elderly person 

/ leaV 1 her,aS “ Poor thing! she is not/J,&<mly 
most \ (jgur ! wn longa t mcUa markai ) * fp. 291. 

*** sightly misinformed ; merhai (or markai) 
^mfies a dead man or corpse: the shadow of anything or a 

ELn 1 // 10 ? W 5716 mar% of dead men we nt to Kibupa, 

l ' 4° island to leeward, *.&, to westward. * 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
Plat* VH. 
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Kg&ltolL Shoulder marks (fcouaoi or ioima) of u?en. 

Bum. 1-6. From natives of Her, after Brockett (they are respectively 
^^Kgs. 7, 8, 6, 9 and 2 at bis PI. II.). 

Kg. 6. Eight shoulder of Bauba of Her. 

Fig. 7. Etched representation on a bamboo tobacco pipe in the British 
Museum from Cape York. 

Fig. 8. Carving on a dance mask from Nagir. 

Kg~ 9. Incited pattern on a coco-nut water-bottle in Mer. 

— "\JL From two natives of Mer. 

ton marks cut on the backe of women. 

Kg7l3. Wagud of Mabuiag, now living in Tud, 
* ong dan. Fig. 14. M8ke of Tud (?sting-ray 

ftjri,, I f Mabuiag (snake clan). 

V i i, Lore chare. ^ *£h shoulder ami breast marks and abdominal 

.Kg. 17. &l k- ^ 

. ^ ‘ fr°® .^ ^^ breast mark. |W^0. Back marks of 
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Anthropological Miscellanea. 

«l • «hwt course of tectures, one on each ‘of the principal branches 
of the science, wquld be a service that would be appreciated bv 
have come to look upon anthropology, not as it 
*; ^ * tabooed and forbidden subject, bat as what it really 

", in many respects, the most comprehensive and attractive of . 

Er^ e l Pr °fil! ta , dy f these feetiSfmLht 

v ^*J e ^ 7 e y® d eith ?‘ ®*fore local institutions,' or to parties of private 
/ students in drawing rooms and elsewhere. , v 

'^ le blowing Course pf Lectures has been arranged for : 

,* . lecture I.— “ Physical Anthropology.”— By Dn. Gabsoh. 

v Lecture n.— “The Geol%ical History of Man ” -By P. W. 

OffSUfft, '/ ,’JT 

< “«* Non-Historic Dwellings, 

/ Tojnb a, a nd tfotmments. A. L. Ltwis. 

•: Deydc^toetit of the Arts of Life.”— By 

5 Bmbeckw: 

'll 1 ' ' ¥L-»rft Anthropometry.**— Bf G. W. : Biiox Jt 

" r - v \ t' v v : , >f / ., ■ J; : , 

, m t'"' ut * - i* : — — V ' . “ ' ' ■ 

* kSL^wj^ 1®””**# Anthropological Institute, % Hauowr 

tr, £ prepared to arrange for the delivery of these LeeUtes 
■ at paces »M»n convenient distance of London. The Fen for the 
y : U&ufse u Fifteen Guinea*. % 
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iJgGKMSiH'Sai)^. 1889. 

; ■ v ; ■ ■ 

gxtr g SfatiwQ held at the Royal A quanta*, Westminster, 
v. ■> ■ . ■ .* by invitation of the Directors.) 




OS GALTOS, Eaq-. F.ILS., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

J rt fiago if read s paper descriptive of the Natives of 
dd Fuejwi whioh .yrill ap pear subsequently in the JoanutL 

Dwwiflrit: while ’the 


at the Aquarium were preseht whilc'the 

* \ „ - ... 

r - * * 

wjyir A H- Kkask proposed, and Mr. E W. BsabrooS 
d,atote 6f thanks to M. Le Maitre, who had allowed -the 
of - the Anthropological institute to inspect the group 
which he had brought fromTienu del Fuego ; as also 
y MiMesi W ^stiv ftS. Chairman of the Aquarium, and to 
ipto m J oi jf Jha vin^ given the members free admission to 

ifeSgE::.-;*. * •'' ■ 


i 


hotgomery the. members .then 
% l ehijd-^aateas on exhiKtaon ^ 



' f • ' V‘ ’ 1" P -^ V , ’“'> , /V\/' v ; ' - ■* \: " ” 

■■ rnfassor IttfWKR, KBL&, 

.v ’’ •..•■■. -Sj .'\ .\'Ts v i--'y\ : .iffl 

V ''- The ^ 

i Ani&iifcc^ surf thaijl 

V. * ■'l* 1 " <Y ?" ’“** : v 

* ' ’ ’ U’ ' ;t ?,' >.-.• i . v?-' >~ 

'y 

ifci£.' -iii < Zjih. «*l >>:•■■ -■Sh<'*^.i-.Vw-^ tkjLiw-i. 


Trr^r ."■ . 'T"‘ Tr ■ ' ■ ■ T7,j>r " jjw- j .-«■ i r 

|$8P' -\\,vs ■’■!.; Vt*? V . ? ' ,V . 

Oceania,: Iimgaistio ^ 

Etefr. - D. ^t^on&I<L [Xipiadoh ; / 3an^» 
siott," Searle atidF TUvingtotf, Lkfctted.] mj . ^* v ' 

5k>#i t&6 Royal SfcomsH Gkooraphical 1 S&Wre.-rThe £cS 

Na 12. December, 

_ >©d Appeildix ' ;■ ’, • , . . 

J^maa SOciett,— P roceedings of the Bojra} D^ogr&ph 

"** cjteiy* VoLari. K6; 1'2. December. 16^^; 


^'^tramal of the Socieiy of Arts. Nos. 1,932, 
l tt — P roceedings of the Society; of Bif&cal AiduoMf.^ 

V^ewu.-.. ;... : ; ,„ . • • . .: ;->;•.; 

■— -v lfittliefliiBgeii dpr Ifiederiaositaor GeaeHaehaftffir A 
£ potegS6 v ifed 1Jrjcsi)hfebte. '5 Heft : ^ 

-+*=?-' A»M** 3eTivSocifeeh»dB8|!«kn6laLdetHi8tarili JfotttrsL'^’ 

Seci&A inp&riaie dwiNsioi ... 
duM o e co u. , Tome it . TiiwMjonA: . / ■- a. '■■.■•/■• 








i'WJfa&i iff m North Borneo. ww* 


J » 

*» 'Y-*:*+w 


»* Futs-Maxiiio ia Noara Bornw>. 

' ! f')R SgtisnmT, F.G.&; M.A.L 
lint* mr* n.] 




T Jm / mw i / w Wmix 

A> ”ULM*» VHfWMVf J*. 

'•* ’* f . 


quotas do not describe- any new method of 
.* but .they are- offered as exact accounts of the 
mi n use,’ and I believe.wjch accounts are as nu« as 
efttJ. Moreover the rapid Spread of matches is. 
(lacing the aboriginal methods even among the tribes* 
riOr of 'Bccriieq, who get them from Chinese and Malay 

” •„ 7 ** ■ • ’ 1 ’ p 

pparatus Sfcnfc herewith was all made by my own Dy&ks 
gu-Stdos, at id the photographs which accompany the 
\ „„JL ’ LJ:$n by my wife. I have seen each 
\ l y my Met, and mom or less unsne- 
. .. I™ forest I have more than once been 


'“yak words is phonetic. The infor- 
m fcbe Malay language, and L have 

" • ) 1 * *. ” ■ 

: the Malaya Htill 


Amen will say 
t, tO tmUi Jklw*t Opt 

iiV* - s AV * i “ v ' ' ' 


ood-A* a __ 

./ ttv , » \fr,yi 

rott& 'hm; te», „■ a tail £)»■} matter. . 


believe the fit®- 





ijg VHpestie 'lot* pOonding sticlt,” , t 
isiiim^y^Mnder" : .•'■■. 

or Ivlui, * bo Signifies “ tinder” ' 
xbed witii linluk,^ iji ^toins.”. /, 
rang signifies literally a “sheath” o; 
'taaeal Majay dress, thesarnsw, is*! 




ea 3 fr;in * bamboo mould, somfewbat as lead pipes are, I 
«s!t.‘ The mould is a thin piece of bamboo, split length- 
-interior of which the ornamental bands, &c., are 

(Pi XI,%. 2.) . v v , . . 

e of Sab wood, plank by preference, has a hole made m 
t of the bora Through this hole a rotan is pushed, 
so passes through a lump of clay tempered with sand 
the upper surface of the plank. The rotan projects 
e-clay to a distance somewhat greater than the length 


% * » 

, bound together with split rotan, is placed centrally , 
over the ^projecting rotan, thus forming a box , ■ 
efo%with clay, open at 'the top, and having a rotan in t 
rtL^IWoritWB the molten metal is poured. When cool 
is witlnlxartni, the mould open, and the cylinder is 
‘A good mould will make three or four castings, but, : 
he firsfc destroys it. 

measurements of the cylinder are ; 
Length* 3£ inches ; width, £ inch ; bore, j inch. ; 

‘ '* • ■ erage size ; larger ones do not work well, smaller 

use^ . ( , • 

nta$ion consists Essentially of a double. 

4; a quarter of an inch frora'tlie top and bottom, 
eS a chevron moulding ..beneath the upper 
nim, Of eouiae the details vary with the taste 
W&etoet, hut f can only- describe, what I have , 


ftEtldmgs are usefuf ad weii aa ornamental, the 
en them keeping . the cordfeom dipping which ■; 
thie&pieues of Apparatus. . . i, i* 

1,- i) » made. Of any lund wood,. 
i» ai kbob at the top, and is packed at. the bottom- ' 
cloth . to render the apparatus air-tight The : 
hollowed for -the. reception of- the tinder. ■. 
tW ’ answ ers best is made from the external 
pbe stein of a low pahs, called by the I)yaks (tpiafig. 
n slmws the name is due to the use made of the ; 
M.Ebfeb forms the tinder. I have only found this 
4% m.jthe banks of mountain streams far in. the’ 

- ; % leet high with the habit of a sago 

iareubout lS feet long, die leaflets 
v yfch ' jhe ftpex towiqrds the leaf 
e'e ‘riiad ebairiteter 


u^nee-' 


istfmg bed 








ifire-1 oi wy «* -ATortA Borneo. 4i8nj 

otaitted of not applicable to the Australian ' 

«).js a round stick about a foot long; tapering from . 
a* aghtb of an inch. The thicker end is slightly ■, 

»od (1), as th© other piece may be called, since from 
attained, ia of tbe same white ladaru ) wood, about 
)■${> roughly squared oh all faces. This must * 

ave-aftyflaw in it . .j_ 

efiw£operatiob ia to cut a notch or. groove down the . . , 
&dest to fjdl throUgh. This ia not mentioned by Captain 
" '*,» always done, and indeed is necessary, as the dust 
Is . in a little heap on the ground below the hot drill, 
QfwisO accumulate round the drill on the top. of 
and be scarcely heated- • < , 

f owewtoit rite on the ground and holds the fire-wood steady . •.[ 
in^feet. Then taking the thin end of the drill between 
alms of his outstretched hands he plants the rounded thick 
riitie on one side of the centre of the fire-wood towards 


groove,' applying consnieraDte pressure. , 

i then works his hands backwards and icimaius, seeping . 
the pressure, and moving the hands steadily downwards. 
«d ai the bottom the hands are slid up again and the 
'tel During the upward motion of the hands the 
At first the motion is slow, about one remove per 
‘'‘ni: begum to- wear .a hollow in the fire-wood, 
fUBt faMa <fo*mtlh6 groove in a little heap. 

fn.jynBd condition. Are iiuat; wfiich is tj»« 
begins tosmoke in . about , twelve stokes (4a, twelve 
** * be iurnd. upwards). "The motion theft become* 

sker and quicker tUTitis very fast, and I have' 
* ip ft hundred strokes, within a minute. - Tim 
about two minutes, but it .may he five or ten if the 
* *jad quality. Or the operator unskilful . < 

M got the spark is ' gendy blown, and the. 
with shaved wood tiU a flame is obtained 
Wyn g continued alL tbe time. 

rill wears but little, and becomes hard and charred at 
;Thefire^wood fensually, bated about half-way thnftgt 
-■* «Thft samehole can sometimes be used twit 



. , 

■ „_*« f , H 4 r i>, * «• . j '. ■ ,' y .'• v*!! : 

b -was-'*' law Mbit* * acis&ftd s <a£'’fete4aakbi{! 
rara&snht, *ad relfeetive. ■• ; 

ie»«f 

£.-.■. */ ,;,^«.$'t*->i[id:V ^i' f :- : f', V ••'■.'• • .• . 

tin ;««f>ti 

be sasrw k ; afeont. 

Mi&ef&M - tie : i#* deep’ 

*sat: ' l I6e«totslde is thenscrt 
^Mfc v i^af tfe fiole for tinder. :*i 
inside,' btot hot!' < 
raC ,itB^sffe,®eat.,wet the tinder $»' ] 


r\ot» i o©‘ ®e gtOTm<J, fi> 
toping from him. andtaki 
4 . side down, tinder uppermost, <>B® 

■ >. "* ■ . ; w ‘ % • \ • *. t /■ ., .»'•* v r . ‘ 

itrongpresSurehe {daces toe notch on tb 
wse, and steadily works the saw to and frum hU) 
pgt ten stipes . tie . tinder begins to smoke,. the: savin 
i^ jnore and more rapid and finally very fasti, aiulth 
is aglow. .Lifting the. saw be blows through the ho 
ved side on to the tinder, wliioh is soon ail « 
h. is got in the usual way. The usual 


ivtrtmiflrt -mftthrtrf in OMmvat^miJrk 
ie- second method, in Use irtSofa and 
ig6te, &e,; is simply a revepfad df 
l^tod.beoiimes the 9aw,timtini<" 
tE&e tihdOT^e^& barail)^. ^ futed 
^ mi the phaipiedged bamboo welted 1 

0 a ! : ht 

*! g ' j 

t ,-JP ?5! 





I£S®S»T i* Perth Borhe* ' 

» -* Mpim hambbo nearly upright:, and taking a littieol 
«d fry^da of bamboo in the hollow of bis hand, and the ^ 
, we « J fingerW thumb, he strikes a from 1 the- 

foatingofthe bamboo by one free stroke of the arm. 
good hard, seasoned bamboo to work well 


H, * 

^ i.# 


Inscription of Platt XI. 


'm* for fire-making in North. Borneo ; collected by ««. 
^n?p2ented to *he Anthropological Museum . 
tttnaizf bf Oxford. ■ 

syringe, or led api, complete with appendage* 
ibder with piston ; ' l. Piston, removed, from 
linder; a Tinder-box; d. Cloning stick ;* 

f of the bamboo-moald, in which the cylinder of the- 

t6r pi^ofofnan^ wood, from which the tinder is made. • 
ML Tire drill. a. Drill; b. Firewood. . 
p,' Fixe-saw with horse. 

*13ltB paper was accompanied by a series of photographs taken . 
" ™ ' rt ^hly j showing the methods of detaining hre f 

aits, i ’ 


DlSOOBSlOH, A . ‘ 

hJ&BBMi pointed out tlJat the »k* entinj the driM-bole 
’Alt nptmade by **»« Tmwe Stmt 

rbjthenitiv.* cF Queei-W ” 

i tbewrowas.- In Nprth Qacsnshmd >••*«* 

irks covered with beeswax and ornamented with to d Med 
skin ofan orchid, in order to protect the end* 
from damp. - In, the case of the two fire-sticVabej 
fa kind ol wood, a difference hi bardmwa would 
' --■» the one piece being at, *i 

i£ other, ; ■ ... • ’ 1 ■' * ■ 

Ww, retervag tb the survival of ancient modea e 
remarked that he had a finder box, “Wj * 
were wed up tp 1870 by m old mm ip Kpp™g Fart 
toallow any matches to enter his house.* 


p Hive some i 

^Bre^intifeyed in uaeairtougihe Bakini 

* he ' seen: used: The firtt of ^ 
"a iiate d of a smalt htodte of «c 

dfe 

■ i urid i. grtfe* i s * 

i r» 5 i 








SgijBgs&$&. 


^tip'Mtepintiit.' ' ' « *afc.o 

■tfcfet^^j^-fcft'eeBj'tbei'iBsiriiJ 

'the ; djffl^j. 


*WjWf <«*i: W»ki 


i ^pSftF ^'' ■■'••'/..'■v* fATJ 

; r -^-* '^' - ^ '/■ , , - 1 i^»VV- £* 

(Wfet teibibiW wra deacn^d acwml ^ 


KWfjtiT seat for e^hibition aoiQe fall-aiaedd 
_Ba wbic& lie luul made during ^tbeJast Vo 


•>e«d Uie^i^oaiBgPaperrf^ > 






1 , i r » wku_ , v'.-P . .«* - I 

v* r 

simplify the invest* 
to the toadfe qf the Eskimo race we * 
i-toT i»oeni between their original home and 
y" dU fa fe they have developed their present culture 
steHsedby thdf capability of procuring mean 
n Aijctic Actons where no. other nation can liv< 
f ourselves to the latter, the -Asfcitoo culture- turn* 
tail scope will fe .that of pointing out one or two 
ditioiiafor gjressing the site pf this home. *«. 
hat tberegions at our disposal for these eoTuudera 
K*ttodimextefi$, comprising the continental seaboard 
B B p tp of America beyond a line varying between 5b 
rtstfBidwdiiitf Greenland and the. extreme north 
net Of Siberia. This territory was occupied by tb 
h» <jnlv inhabitants before Jsheir modern contact wrtJ 
«m race. We divide them into Eastern and WesteE 
Bathurst in about the middle of the coasl 
tun HoSs Bay to Bering’s Strait TheFnstern Eskunt 
e the Labradorians, the Greenlanders, and the Ventral 
* the Western embrace the inhabitants of the shorn 
the: estuaries of the Mackenzie Biver, and those of th® 
« West including the Asiatic Eskimo. However, writ 
sk-the question as - to. what -part of the coast the torn 
-^tlers arrived, Greenland and the moot northerly 
, of eOTmebe eXeinpted. ; ^Jenaeguently the Eskum 
^hsa.'to he sought for between the ejcteemh sou 
t^Labrador and somewhereim; the Siberiancc 
^vof Bering’sBtrait. The conditiona.above aUt 
to fee ;«Mtoyed in proeecpting lour research ti 

dnej KnCj aim, in- the, ^ ^ ■ 

«w* fameii gristed, aiid t&6phdly, that even ih 
«*. W.o- relatively m<& actmt . ; It must be cow 

should haVe, arrived m two or f 
tit -at the * Arctic cir. etrb-Arctic sea-coast, and:t 
thtar < EBlrimo culture inde^fehAenfify of eachi « 
here ’gig several reasons for believing that-aftei 
if the first seftlere had begun, new emigrants ft 
'joined these pioneers even in places distant Man t 

-V iV.*« ease tTihv Wtinlto' thft M 



h* tout iM ii«riis«itofc: A; ; 'iy: ?: 

T 7 » *> •• «* . y s 



Daost ^Sfcr^'mnatb 
taosl impGrtentwdn 
ram tftfe (lrtwmlflDittinH'tA» 

. . , W how to , find the teenier 
r - J>rer vocahularie8 of. the other diisJccta. ■ 

10 thit Hit ft ■ WHtfftft wcft w the 11 


1 *h® «me objects ore designated in- '* 
of Gape Bathurst, ascertaining how k 
nld be discovered. 1 picked oat 36 '■* 
tales ftud their capture: • They- were 
■®®st and. weutf of, Oape . Bathurst, v itt> 
Buodin^the yo^btd^fed«*«H^^ 

5 i * a ^- s * %at . ■■ - . # S » • i.- - 

F ^ * , C < I 


|A « 










p 


■li «. 4 


1, c&rteinly somewhat feolatpc 
is SttiKnig tbnilarities bet ween Asiatic 
j^ek/'lto*Hbere w *»t •nj' rate one question 
fejOfeViOasly )» be settled.and'thia is again tha 
jrsifca#tioo of the xvUfcare-home. Considering, the 
Berinfl’eStesit ctabe crossed and the means 
teaca^for settlers omits shores, an emigration 
Men effected excepting by perfectly devetopi 
ted Eskimo, and consequently IfXfllJ' VAN M«# 
his' case must have, been situated in Arift 
judged possible «r eyi® probable, must 
rehensive researches; than have hithepto. 
the archseologyand geography. of North- 

of the inhabitants thereabout. 

reaper in I88p my sources of information have, 
y the following eminent explorers : — 

,■ bis “Journey in Alaska, 188f-83,” edited by i«, 

' „ 1884. Jacobsen also furnished me with -much; 
v * a written- vocabulary from North and South, 
iibd quite lately I b^l the opportunity of inspectin 
afr guidance the admirable ethnological, collection, from, 
(reputed by hiia for the" Museum fur Volkskumie” at 
- teauest lie also gave me a. list of Eskimo words 
foUy referred U> beforfl’ . 



imark^fAftiWbpologis^ 


;> Expedit: 
kiriio deviat 
;lS8S),btf 
hsidU' 


0,1883; 


Contrail muw, , *r «wii»wv, *v«y- v 
ctmoityeff coHE^wspon andqf pereohMlyoohvra 
d amr nidfelked fo him for very, extensiyfr'in ' 
.me in asserting .(“Sc 


n.imy 


dihe fce-edyste 


rJbo&j. ■ ■ *s 1 

mte* Well -known explorer ofthft hitherto uoknew 

aiab Kast t r& 1 ad,, his ad rairt blh- writlc . g&ylll 

wm&Q* n * 



Jtfimng fciimtg itodfcije 
WL tbi# jpoiAtOftstwfcrd ^liiiswiw 
• jot i$ v6a$+i*!& fej? vrjio wfclnia or wltil 
ar*mwk<rf«X^ ‘ 

, no ^isdaJca ^ 

ved c^defiyon latwf a* 
ceaxiB pnn£rp*«y. viuw u^ w wnup! 

Ewee ttionaakd niilea terija&on’s %., "IS 
eolaad,iowe«i)r>i tod find themse»*ea *». 





■» i X iff; I iKI*'." 

,' (P ■■ " 4 1 • b 

'* ‘ .■ \* 

pDQirgave a verbal abstract of tb» follow* 
(^i^rpfavt his '.remarks by the exhibition of a 
MttKe«Q«ine» - 

j^lfoWAir, Baddai, Nbw Grama, 


IMt.) 

’■ '-r- *, ' \ 

Lop proper name of this place as well -as '■ 
-PL x. in the current volume of ’ , , 


?■ which has been altered Ifaney by 'surveyors 
* belongs properly to a place on the coast some 
1st from here, which is still knovni as “ Old Mowat,” _ 
forefathers of these people were driven by th; 
,anh constant raids . made on them by more powerful 
m . jtttnd and Baramoa (Bampton .Island). Finding . 
'• thia di^rict friendly disposed,, they arranged 
t . Tara Tara, three miles distant, and : the 
Gradually, interests , became severed, and now 
is ibe ‘other asa. distinct tribe. _ 

Big'lij divided into different (dans , each having 
jjfeVitnimel UShg T held sacred and the flesh 
t f)kg that. Ahm -A representation 

il ^t tm any part of either tnen or Women, 

■ ive Sbme mark made to denote thte clan. . 

' kogjthe custom of a' man changing his name 
•iw'any. reason whatever. ; . 

meu wear a. band of grass from- the wars 
jrteett the thighs,- and fastened again to a ham 

wear grass petticoats from the- hips to a Ktt 
sea • Coast men wear anything or nothing. Bush- 
jand of rattan cane round the Waist with .leavt 

observed at birth; the mother isneithi 
ed- as. unclean, nor does Che obece 
sr have to undergo any ceremony bed 
Bc|ety. Theo(w«i«d« ffl not practised. . 
if E Her w'th oi s name mt|; 

mmn PK 9 in M ttea&i 

i 






t % v* 5" 


V Xb 
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> J ■■ 


jysnd by exphaage, tbusi — ifa than 
. £J$ xui' exchange a.sister for 6 wife 

the** and sisters in a family t 
ip' eldestsiater, and the brothers 
btati it the numbers are 
umerai<5 B.It sometimes happen! 

%e pehtiptdbteiii awife. Smae- 
uprehaiae*' it may alaohappen 
" choice m spite bfbH - 
M.unj w»i> goes to the hmdxmdfe house, 
srat wives in hie house at and rills 
J spends part of the day, end also 
hjwa heapefads the remainder of th< 
gardening* ($T.B. Mowat is oempoeed 
i)- There, are no particular customs 
benight before marriage. At marriage a . 
b*tvreen the friends of the. man on theone side, - 
She Woman on the other, but it ends without . ■ 
* — ;iple usually spend a week by them— r 
“' patter the fight The bride is not $ 
/ bridesmaids or' best men. The man 
saiateTy after marriage ; he does not.'' 

- —si#: -jam no customs', requiring. * . 
She Wife 'with, other : pereonaeit] 
fcmwirp nip occasions: oft Which k 



. ■ i-» j-i nr 

iseapeb aeb‘ fcraopd bank to " 
a rdjpe . whilst 'Kj 

f into; a ear® ami t^ diaease'spra 
Swellings «r ■• fractures -fey' "-euSti 
nalpeuia by the iaying-on.of haj 
ribe. There are aO.burialceremohi 
irit of the departed is not foared 
ts about .the', bongs. ©fthedead. 
do. not obeQrW any special roles 
who luive baddled the corpse 


h^nedk 





die bones are thrown away anda hi 

- ■ ■ 

tUJedt ^th hoes.. . Then' ate. no 
refjgdNgtreto. agriculture. . , . ;■ 
f.'phMSrved before going to war . nor; 
ad ^y. the warriors or J by these left 


there is one chi 
hereditary if the eldest ata 
SHifleeft irr elective. ; ' 

feitih cd edbha or ordeals, neither are 
*%**iwiSing Of friendships, 7" — 


sf^y bending toe tips of the fingers of 
ring the hand or fingers of the other 
, ^niekly. . They can only count- up to 
. ijpeopnt on fingers or toes, nor do — 
sit that they are borrowed from the custum of 
fingers. Pebbles or sticks are not used in' 


Wi i# -method of sending messages or of making* 
aihting.er by knottihg cords. 

* Sdu^ awd the tiifih df day by its 
by ■'bights. • Dhly those who" live.: 
toe pftatos Of ibe moon or try toe . 
ihdnhaps. . Theyear hi determined..; 
tg of junta* two;-8we«*..p<rtatoee,. 

Si and thechat^eoftbe panoa 
nisar year^ or, mi mt h^ _ 

either old ^aud new yewi imr ardjhere.auj 


; Mmtaoep dances ajre ihdolged i 
•paretom. as to dress, ana am Ibite 
csafe of the great dances' which tat 
tot season when little else is toes 
Mestmocrn dances.- wnafeting per! 
rtato>ns rn step; are continued toe * 
tout pert-of the day is spent in adomi 
'ay^aft that is really gorgeous. The dwMon 
green, leases, white feathers,; pb 
r a fibre made, from cocoa-nut leaver 
lepotun after use, i» fdways put,}*#* 
c Ej (I lately saw & Ititk-Q 




jf*" 



r 

i- 





dttgong (Ou) tattift is 
not Mibruig, Moft aud JBftd lit aed sei 
»<m to ‘ New Gaiae«, »» Saib(a 
J ""— " * b* speritt. . 




rtjL ^ do^doum w o^iul mgro 
ri&ieed sad rante 


. Ahaghtide daribg the 

dwjteook wthmttg $da» ek*® to tie 
eatuptto fc*£ into wry wnaO pwee 
tol^^cl^bheuBes^d^ the.aowJ 
sIumk. m f&> *xM. S^ffir vas. < 




t" *■ JT \ :Ti fTi l rTi wr, V Tv" 


* i r»j ^f»;. j ^ » i 


i rt'ti 




‘‘vesi and . to «side* 

* . have abstracted 
sy own. ■., ' -■? * • 
&ckets [ ] are wde * 


«W«oa 


is) and a bn* 
s, eta^dyed i 
mdfrom 50tc 
jawtuatbr&yt 



p. and black split leayi 
re gnwna&bncbeiagoMaUy pa . 
attaint this latter portion gpea behind* so 
>tt’ ShB toft side. Tie' narrow; tuft which nan 
» doubled np and tucked between the legs, ar» 

fannrtjiJ t‘ ■ wtp «T/l luifcviMm tin * ftm t iiHh) titlultlllt 
IS peeSCU , iv* » B *>. V wv«*. — - 

f.wlu<k.istucked undsr the band m ; »ont, / ba 
the* narrow portion., ’Hte wi 
y lopkingwiap of “ gjasd” | 

fertsjr <£rwavete*). 

dfc mm #» 

i.&WQ palm (l>i4- I W 

’Vt. 

aome^aes won* at Mbwavi 



i clothes, Tbeifr omaments 

iftfeti^iaaea tikvfc no idat&to nifti tbfe w 

.the tlitse this ttathac g 

c(Mbiible 

i'i. * *o .' >C ^ 

oawn w dtagged 

T^Tr \ ; ; •, ;• .. 

\ ' " . w ^ . . *..’>*!" .«!■/*' ... i- ■ ^ JlI* i 

i&me wftfer. Wit x«3 ;■ nr-w s wiwmp Hwiwfrf 
'"‘i*"' ' \ ara^R « m*. 

1 fc 
















ff ghj. the Bushmen. “They didnel 
venting, when they . entered U 13 yjib 
They made* jslrort L 
.>. They certainly went through a cewntop 
cnne cKroed on their shoulders a hind of litte 
i*ye#«- they werebriBging back a dead bed] 
* (j*. 194). " In ; token of war, Mainui 
clay 1 " (p.196). y .. . , ■ . • 

s The natives of-hfoatta went ov$ 
r ; «l aada ■ 


{ ; this younger otu^stanibag-ei 
akin*.' ’The aO^s d 
jf-frtpfrl Severn.' arena atoma 
a-.'ci M&of white ahhUk^ The 

nkost, which Hie wt 








































































